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THE SPEAKER'S NEWEST RULES. 


i ae issue of a supplementary code of restrictive rules 
by the Speaker has justly occasioned a feeling, not only 
of surprise, but of irritation, which will last long beyond 
the present period of “ urgency.” The House of Commons 
had already submitted to very considerable restrictions, not 
merely on its own liberty, but on the action necessary for 
safeguarding the public welfare. It submitted to these 
because a certain temporary pressure was intolerable, and 
onthe faith of the advice of its responsible chiefs. If, 
however, these restrictions are to be constantly drawn 
tighter by new and ever-new strains, it will become— 
indeed, it has already become—a question whether the 
remedy is not worse than the disease. The latest innovation 
tended not merely to prevent lengthened debate on amend- 
ments in Committee, but to prevent the introduction of 


_ amendments at all. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore only did his 


duty as a leader of the Opposition in raising this objection, 
and the Speaker’s official immunity aggravates the diffi- 
culty. It is obvious that, under the new rule, it is possible 
for suggestions of great value to be not merely rejected 
or insufficiently discussed, but to be refused a hearing 
altogether, for very much the same extinguisher as that 
which had been put on them in Committee can easily be 
reapplied on the report or on the motion for recommittal. 
This rule, it must be remembered, is an actual edict, and 
it can only be reversed by the SpgaKer’s will or by the 
House freeing itself from its state of urgency altogether, as, 
thanks to Sir Srarrorp Norrucors, it can do. This extreme 
course is not likely to be resorted to, but it must be a 
matter for very serious consideration with the Oppo- 
sition and with independent supporters of the Govern- 
ment what course they will pursue, not only now and 
during the progress of the present Bill, but at a later 
‘om also. The discussion in Committee has indeed 

en unduly prolonged; but it is unfortunately the 
fact that much of this prolongation might have been 
avoided had the conduct of affairs in the Chair been surer 
and more decided. It was irresolution and want of 
leadership which necessitated the original coup d'état; 
want of leadership and irresolution are now requiring con- 
tinual additions to the arbitrary powers granted after that 
coup. When it is remembered that not merely is the 
effect of some of the new rules most problematical, but 
that every encroachment of the kind weakens the chance 
of orderly and regular management, out of urgency, in the 
future, the situation becomes exceedingly grave. Upon 
the conduct of the Opposition in reference to this question 
there depends more than has for many years depended 
on the conduct of a minority. 


IRELAND. 


flees will show whether a partial payment of rent, 
voluntarily or under compulsion, indicates any real 
change in the condition of Ireland. The tenants of the 
Dake of Leixster were some time ago encouraged or in- 
duced by the Land League to withhold payment of rent, 
except with an arbitrary deduction assessed by themselves. 

hey have on reconsideration, and probably in anticipation 
of the collapse of the Land League, come to t$e conclusion 
that it is for their interest to satisfy the condition on which 
alone they have a right to their holdings, The delusion 


that they could set law as well as honesty at defiance has 
probably been shaken by the introduction of the Protection 
Bill. In several other cases a similar result has been pro- 
duced by causes which are in some degree still uncertain. 
It is still more satisfactory to find that through the exer- 
tions of an Association for the defence of property the law 
has been enforced against contumacious defaulters by the 
seizure and sale of their goods. It is possible that the 
landlords as well as the Government were unduly panic- 
stricken by the violence of the Land League agitation ; but 
the danger of asserting legal rights has been perceptibly 
diminished since the beginning of the Parliamentary 
Session. It is only by comparison that the present state of 
Ireland can be regarded with even the faintest satisfaction. 
The recovery of debt by the process of distraint and sale has 
only been rendered possible by the presence of a large 
force of police, and by the exertions of a voluntary Associ- 
ation. The comparative lull of ‘agrarian crime furnishes 
no argument against exceptional legislation. It is still 
impossible either to procure necessary evidence or to obtain 
honest verdicts from juries. If it is true that some of the 
most criminal agents of the Land League are already 
escaping to America, they would remain, or immediately 
return, if the Government were weak enough to withdraw 
the Protection Bill. The threats of the Drttons and Davirvs 
that the League will crganize a general refusal of rent as 
soon as the Bill is passed are probably idle bluster; and, 
if the attempt is likely to be made, it will of itself 
abundantly justify measures of coercion. The conspirators 
are strangely inconsistent in their accounts of the char- 
acter and nature of the Land League; for some Parlia- 
mentary purposes it is but the machinery of legal agita- 
tion, while at other times its malignant influence is exag- 
gerated for purposes of intimidation. 

The device of providing feminine substitutes for the 
absent managers of the League is not felicitous. Revo- 
lutionary jargon in the mouths of women degenerates into 
unbecoming but harmless prattle. It is not a little sur- 
prising that even unscrupulous demagogues should encour- 
age the female members of their families to make them- 
selves ridiculous. They are well assured of immunity 
from punishment, even if they should be tempted to 
indulge in seditious language ; but the notorious fact that 
they expose themselves to no danger will render their 
harangues less exciting. For a few weeks the novelty of 
the performance may perhaps produce some additional 
contributions to the treasury of the League; but, on tlie 
whole, the collections are becoming less productive, and 
every tenant who pays his rent will be lost to the organi- 
zation as a subscriber. The lady who first addressed a 
meeting of the League made liberal offers of assistance to 
claimants on the bounty of the League; but it would 
seem that the bulk of the funds is retained for some un- 
known purpose, and that it is in the meantime invested in 
foreign securities. Occupiers who have been persuaded 
by the demagogues toapply to their own purposes the 
money with which they ought to have paid their debts will 
scarcely be able to establish a claim to additional bene- 
factions. They are indeed told that they have the best 
right to the money because it was contributed by them- 
selves ; but if the donors are also recipients of the bounty 
of the League, they might more conveniently have kept 
the money in their pockets. The labourers who have been 
deprived of employment by the deliberate action of the 
League have a much better claim to a share of its funds ; 
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but the farmers have never profited by the exhortation of 
the League orators that they should provide work for the 
victims of agitation. 

Lord GranviLLe would perhaps have declined to answer 
an injudicious question as to the declaration of one of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops, if he had not thought himself 
bound in courtesy to 1ead to the House of Lords a letter 
which he had received from the incriminated prelate. 
The gloss was less intelligible than the text; and neither 
document could properly attract the notice of Parliament. 
The authority of the law in no way depends on the 
sanction or disapproval of the Porr. It is for the interest 
or credit of the Church, and not as an ally of England, 
that the Porg has formally warned the Irish hierarchy 
against connivance with disorder and crime. It is not 
surprising that, at a time when the Church affects through- 
out the Continent to be the champion of law and estab- 
lished right, the chief representative of Catholicism 
should earnestly deprecate an alliance of any section of 
the priesthood with revolution. His counsels are wise ; 
but they are not destined to prevail. Leo XIII. has alrealy 
had experience in Belgium of the limits which an Ultra- 
montane clergy imposes on canonical obedience. Pius IX. 
was apparently obeyed by the most fanatical bishops and 
priests because he invariably supported their extreme pre- 
tensions. A statesman and man of the world finds that 
local Churches are capable of preferring their own passions 
or supposed interests to the commands of the Porz. The 
answer of the Irish prelates to the Pops’s letter addressed 
to the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dustry, is an un- 
disguised warning that he must mind his own business. 
The common forms of submission and deference are scarcely 
intended to disguise their determination to throw in their 
lot with the seditions Land League. They of course 
declare that they have always deprecated crime, but they 
avow complete sympathy with the agitation from which 
the outrages proceed. Mr. Parvett’s recent alliance with 
a notorious and inveterate enemy of the Catholic Church 
in France will not alienate his priestly supporters. They 
would probably prefer a devout demagogue of the type of 
O’ConneLL; but they cannot afford to offend the malcon- 
tent peasantry; and an improving landlord, such as Mr. 
Bence Jones, is much more obnoxious to them than a 
member of the Paris Commune. No farther remonstrance 
which the Porr may think fit to issue will practically 
affect the conduct of the hierarchy. 


The debate in Committee on the Protection Bill has 
almost ceased to command attention. The Irish members 
consume much time in discussing amendments which are 
for the most part inconsistent with the principle of the 
Bill; but of late they have conformed for the most part 
to the rules of the House. Perhaps they may consider it a 
triumph to have caused the Speaker to assume a power 
of peremptorily closing a debate. It was fortunate that 
under the new regulations they were not at liberty to 
declaim at length on the law which allows the Secre- 
tary of State to open letters sent by post. Sir W. 
Harcourt rightly declined to give them any informa- 
tion as to his exercise or non-exercise of his powers. 
No Minister is likely in the present day to commit the 
gross error of Sir James Granan, who placed his authority 
at the disposal of a foreign Government. Before his time, 
the power was most largely used by Mr. Fox during the 
short tenure of office which preceded his death. It is, 
indeed, not impossible that some of his predecessors may 
have violated the secresy of che Post Office without leaving 
their proceedings on record. The indignation of some 
English Radicals on the sudden discovery that a well- 
known law is still in force forms an odd illustration of 
the force of prejudice. Modern Liberalism almost always 
sides with the opponents of lawful authority, and insists 
that rulers shall bear the sword in vain. There is no 
reason why crime should be protected because it is com- 
mitted by means of letters sent through the Post Office. 
The formalities which are required by law, including 
signature of a warrant by the Secretary of State, furnish 
abundant security against the risk of the indulgence by 
Government functionaries of officious curiosity. itis pos- 
sible that Sir James Granam’s successors may, like himself, 
misapply their constitutional powers; but it is necessary to 
repose confidence in public servants, and especially in those 
of the highest rank. Those who declaim against Protection 
Bills as exceptional and anomalous might be expected to 
acquiesce for the moment in the enforcement of ordinary 
law. Itis perhaps improbable that any important mystery 


will be disclosed through the examination of suspiciong 
letters. Conspirators will be on their guard against 
danger to which their attention has been directed. Man 
questions addressed to Ministers about the Post Office and 
other matters are evidently suggested by a wish to ascer- 
tain how much is known of the operations of the Land 
League. A wholesome alarm has been ‘created by hints 
and fragmentary statements of the secret information in 
the hands of the Government. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BOERS. 


it is stated, apparently on sufficient authority, that the 
Cabinet at its last meeting took into consideration 
certain proposals which had been made by the leaders of 
the insurgent Boers to the Government through Sir G. 
Cottey. The communication probably resulted from the 
letter which the President of the Orance Free Stare lately 
addressed to Mr. Prerorivs and his colleagues. That some 
negotiations were in progress was announced or admitted 
by Lord Kimeertey, and Lord BeaconsFieLp justly de- 
scribed the transaction as suspicious or anomalous; but 
the Government, whether or not its policy is justifiable, 
incurs no additional blame through its refusal to com- 
municate its proceedings to Parliament and to the world 
in general. An impression unfortunately prevails that, 
among the many virtues of which the Ministers and their 
friends constantly boast, a delicate and scrupulous regard 
for the national honour is not included. If their overtures 
are confined to a repetition of the proposals already 
made to the Government of the Orange Free State, 
there is reason to hope that the negotiation may 
prove abortive. It seems absurd to offer peace to 
victorious rebels on condition that they should de- 
sist from armed resistance. The Boers could have pre- 
served the peace at their pleasure on the same terms; 
and they had been repeatedly assured that they might 
have representative institutions as soon as they recog- 
nized the authority of the English Crown. It is not 
improbable that the Government has now gone further. 
According to a credible report the Transvaal is pro- 
mised local independence on condition of making peace. 
The phrase of local independence may not be the 
less acceptable because it is ambiguous. The Boers will 
not fail to consider with some reason that they have 
asserted their military superiority; and that the conces- 
sions of the English Government may be interpreted 
liberally because they will seem to have been extorted by 
defeat. Nothing is easier than for the population of a 
remote province to disregard the qualifying epithet, and 
to exercise complete political independence. The result 
need not have been greatly regretted if it had been effected 
by amicable means; but until the misfortunes of Laing’s 
Nek and Ingogo have been retrieved the conclusion of 
peace would be a doubtful advantage. 

The confusion which necessarily attends a combination 
of diplomacy with war will perhaps be avoided by the 
refusal of the Boers to negotiate. It is not to be supposed 
that the Government has conceded their full demands; 
and it has not yet proved its ability to impose harder 
terms. It is said that a good effect had been produced at 
the Cape by Mr. Giapsrone’s declaration that the sove- 
reignty of the Transvaal would not be renounced. It is 


generally expedient to discourage opponents and to inspire — 


friends with confidence. A Government which announces 
its determination to succeed has rendered victory easier. 
On the other hand, a provisional surrender of dis- 
puted claims diminishes the value of the stake for which 
the belligerents are contending. If local independence 
has been offered, it will be difficult even after a suc- 
cessful war to re-establish Imperial authority. The 
Boers may argue with some show of justice that, if 
such an arrangement was admissible in negotiation, it 
ought for the general benefit to be confirmed. The sup- 
posed offer implies an abandonment of the ground which 
has been taken by the apologists of the Government, if not 
by itself. Local independence would, as in the Southern 
States of the American Union before the civil war, include 
an absolute control by the Boers of their domestic institu- 
tions. It is true that Sir Witrrm Lawson is in no 
danger of losing the 1o/. which he has offered for a proof 
that the English Government has since the annexation 
interfered with slavery in the Transvaal. Its represen- 
tatives have been so anxious to conciliate the Boers 
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that they have perhaps winked at social abuses; yet the 
matives are well aware that the English authorities are 
their nataral protectors;;and under the new Government 
it would. have been impossible for adventurers to make 
private: war on native tribes. for. the purpose of taking 
ehildren .as captives... Any grant: of. local independence 
ewhich failed. to, provide for the. safety of the English 
gainority in the Transvaal would be utterly unjustifiable ; 
get the dominant party would almost certainly use ir-) 
responsible power for purposes of persecution. A German 
awriter, well acquainted with South Africa, has undertaken 
the defence of the annexation and of the refusal of the 
English Government to restore independence. He has 
perhaps laid too much stress on aversion to slavery as a 
motive which is supposed to have: determined the policy 
of the English Government; but it is not a little remark- 
able that the Society for the Protection of Natives urges 
the Government to prosecute the war.: 

. Conjectures as to the results of military movements are 
always unprofitable ; but it is comparatively easy to form 
a,judgment.of the inferences which, are to be drawn from: 
past events. It would seem that both the serious mis- 
¢arriages which have occurred might have been avoided if 
Sir G. Coney could have disposed of a larger force. At 
Laing’s Nek he had no reserve to support his first attack ; 
and in the unfortunate attempt to escort the convoy from 
Newcastle to the camp, he was compelled to sustain a 
fire to which he could not effectually reply. As might be 
expected, the insurgents are from their want of artillery 
powerless against a defensive position. The garrisons in 
different parts of the Transvaal are secure, as long as they 
are supplied with provisions, In‘some instances they 
attacked the enemy’s posts at some distance from their 
own fortifications, not without success. Sir G. Contry 
‘appears not to have been molested since his repulse at 
Ingogo. It is not yet certain that his communications 
are completely reopened; but the successful advance of 
Sir Evetyn Woop to Newcastle will relieve the camp. 

. from blockade. It is difficult to understand the state 
‘of circumstances in which a commanding officer, sur- 
rounded or blockaded, and concerned only to maintain 
‘his position till reinforcements arrive, can be at the same 
time engaged, with the sanction of his Government, in a 
‘negotiation for peace. It has lately: been observed that 
Sir G. Cottey has the advantage of. political experience. 

Military prudence is a still more valuable accomplishment. 
Soldiers have often been skilful diplomatists ; but the 
Romans preferred leaders who confined themselves in the 


field to their special business : ; 


Non cauponantes bellum, sed belligerantes, ( 


It would of course be unjust to blame Sir G. Cottey for 
‘transmitting to the Government at home any proposals 
which the enemy may make, or for executing the orders 
which he may receive in answer. The most effective 
mode of securing a just and reasonable peace would be 
a successful passage of the defile at Laing’s Nek after the 
junction with Sir Everry Woop, which has probably been 
by this time effected. ' 

_ One of the two sects into which the philanthropists are 
at present oddly divided will probably admire the curious 
document composed by the Boer leaders soon after 
the outbreak of the war. ‘Their sentimental sympathy 
with the English soldiers who have fallen, “ victims of 
“tyranny and cruelty,” may be passed over without 
notice. The material part of the narrative is the statement 
that Sir Owen Layyon is responsible for the first resort to 
force. Any uninformed reader wouldsuppose thatthe English’ 
Apministrator is. accused of having ordered the troops to 
fire.on the Boers before they had ‘assumed the character of 
dnsurgents ; but the authors of the paper proceed to ex- 
plain their meaning by recounting the attack of the Boers 
on the detachment of the g4th Regiment. They could 
-hot, as they allege, allow the English garrison to be 
largely reinforced, and they were consequently compelled 
_to require the commanding officer to halt or retire. On 
his. refusal, his men were killed or taken prisoners by 
)the gentle and harmless sufferers who now complain of 
having been driven into revolt. As the collision had 
, become inevitable, it matters little whether the first blow 
_Was struck in vindication of the law or as anact of de- 
cliberate rebellion ; but the transparent sophistry which 
theinsurgents think it worth while to employ suggests a 
‘doubt whether they believe their cause to! be absolutely’ 
Just. It cannot at present be known whether their offers 
of negotiation imply a genuine desire for a settlement. 


They can scarcely hope that the most pliable of Govern- 
ments will concede to force the terms which were formally 
refused immediately before the beginning of the revolt ; 
but they will naturally interpret the language of the 
Ministers in Parliament as an encouragement of all but 
their extreme pretensions. The leaders may perhaps ap- 
prehend the collapse of-resistance if the English troops, 
on a second attempt, force their way into the open 
country beyond the passes. Mr. Branp is apparently de- 
termined. to the best of his power to maintain strict 
neutrality ; and, if he should be overruled by the Volks- 
raad; the Boers of the Transvaal might perhaps not 
derive unmixed advantage from an alliance which would 
entitle the English generals to use at their discretion the 


-territory of the Free State. 


SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS ON THE ARMY. 


T is not often that the much-abused and religiously 
observed practice of after-dinner oratory produces 
such a speech as that which General Sir Frepericx 
Roserts delivered the other night at the Mansion House. 
The usual tendency of a popular favourite upon whom it 
rains gold boxes is to express the most effusive gratitude 
and to praise everything andeverybody. General Roserts’s 
gratitude was no doubt great, but perhaps he could not 
have better expressed it than by the speech, disquieting 
as it was in some respects, which he made. That speech 
was neither more nor less than a most spirited attack on 
the whole system which at present governs the British 
army. Short service and the shifting of men from regi- 
ment to regiment are the JacHin and the Boaz of that 
system, and it is these two pillars which Sir Freverick 


-Roserts has set himself to pull down. Considering that 


his speech was delivered before an audience which in- 
cluded the Commanper-1N-Culer and the Secrerary for 
Wak, such an utterance from a general in Sir FREDERICK 
Roserts’s position was in the highest degree remarkable. 
It is true that the former of these authorities in a way 


led up to the speech of the guest of the evening. The 


Duke of Camsripce’s pointed reference to ‘seasoned 
“‘ troops—seasoned troops, gent!emen ’”—gave, in a way, the 
text upon which Sir Freperick Roperrs proceeded to 
preach such a remarkable sermon. 

The speech was perhaps all the more effective because it 
contained very little rhetoric and a great deal of solid fact. 
What Sir Freperick Roserts said, put briefly, amounts to 
this—that what he did at the Peiwar, at Charasiab, and at 
Candahar, will be, if we go on as we are going on now, 
impossible to repeat a very few years hence. The regi- 
ments with which, if he did not exactly win Plasseys and 
Assayes, he went everywhere that he had to go, and 
did everything that he had to do, were almost entirely 
regiments of long-service men. In the gz2nd_ the 


sergeants averaged fifteen years’ service, the corporals 


eleven, and the privates nine. These men, and others like 
them, Sir Freperick Roserrs found equal to any work 
that he could put upon them, The regiments recently 
arrived from England, and exhibiting the full results pf 


the short-service system, were, if not exactly good for 


nothing, at any rate rather a burden than an assistance ; 
and the Grenerat says flatly that, if he had had to attack 
the Peiwar Kotul with only such troops as were some of 
those supplied to him, he should have been annihilated. 
His estimate is that it takes three years in India to make 
the raw recruits we send out there fit for duty—that is to 
say, that fifteen battalions of infantry out of our garrison 
of India are fit even for garrison duty in time of peace only. 
Even the seasoned troops which, Inckily for England, were 
availableinthe Afghan war could not have been kept without 
a violation of the existing regulations, When the war broke 
out a second time the g2nd had one hundred and fifty 
time-expired men. They offered to re-enlist if they were 
allowed to remain in their own corps without being trans- 
ferred to other regiments, and the authorities winking at 
this infraction of the regulations,a body of men who 
would have been cheaply bought in exchange for a whole 
regiment of youngsters were saved to the service. The 
g2nd has now gone to the Transvaal to be stalked by the 
Boer rifles, and every man we lose of it will be, under 
present arrangements, simply irrep: ble. Sir Freprrick 
naturally did not draw this’ unpl ¢ moral; but the 
facts which he mentioned exhibit in the strongest possible 
light the two points of which he wished to bring out 
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the importanco—namely, long service and the necessity 
of attaching’ men to their corps in order to obtain 
long service. It is not surprising that the out- 
and-out upholders of short service should have been 
aghast at the speech. They try to point out that 
there was a Zulu as well as an Afghan war, and that Sir 
Garnet Worserey spoke as well of his recruits as Sir 
Freverick Roserts of his veterans. Sir Garnet WOLSELEY, 
it might have been remembered, saw but little of the Zulu 
war, and those who did see it have for the most part had a 
very different tale to tell. We should have thought that 
the very wisest thing short-service fanatics could do 
would be not to mention the Zulu war at all, for in that 
war all the defects of their favourite system were brought 
out most glaringly. Scares, inability to resist climate 
and exertion, discontent with the ordinary hardsbips of 
war, want of cohesion of regiments, want of discipline, 
want of dash, are things which, whether on the whole 
justly or not, have certainly been charged against the raw 
and miscellaneous drafts sent to fight the Zulus. There 
has not been a whisper of such things as regards the sea- 
soned veterans who luckily were still at hand to fight the 
Afghans. 


Sir Freper:cxk Roperts’s words are made more weighty 
by his fall recognition of the merit which, along with its 
defects, short service has—that of providing, without 
exorbitant expense, a considerable force for home defence. 
It is true that the Reserve has wofully failed to answer 
the expectations formed of it, but it exists. What Sir 
FRepERICK Roperts advocates is a combination of short and 
long service—short for the home army, long for the troops 
appointed to the trying task of garrisoning our scattered 
possessions, and fighting our endless little wars. The pro- 
posal may not be an absolutely new one, but it has not 
before been put with so much force or by so well qualified 
a proposer. There would be difficulties in it, no doubt ; 
there are difficulties in everything. But it is not difficult 
to see that, besides obviating the special dangers of which 
General Roserts complains, and of which the Zula war 
gave such an unpleasant foretaste, the plan, could it be 
carried into operation, would have many other advantages. 
The home army term of service might be still further 
shortened, say to five years, or even three, which would 
be ample for the special purpose. If the present sense- 
less social disqualifications on private soldiers were done 
away with, a passage through the army might at length 
become what it has been the despairing hope of successive 
army reformers to make it—a not unpopular interlude in 
the life of the working classes. There would always be 
plenty of men who would in this time of service contract 
a sufficient love of the profession to volunteer for the 
foreign army, in which, of course, long service would be 
obligatory. Nor, we suppose, would Sir Freperick 
Roserrs object to the foreign service regiments taking 
their turn now and then at home. Indeed, as he himself 
said, the change would practically amount to the institu- 
tion of a kind of perpetually embodied militia at home, 
with a somewhat diminished, but thoroughly seasoned, 
regular army abroad. Perhaps not the least merit of 
the plan is that the greatest curse of the short- 
service system, the impossibility of finding non-com- 
missioned officers fit for their work, and of sufficient 
age and authority, would at once cease. The foreign 
army would be able to supply the home forces with any 
number of such men. Inéeed the scheme, at least on paper, 
has few, if any, features which are not attractive. Of 
course it is difficult, or rather impossible, to tell how it 
would work in a country where demands upon the army 
are so trying, and social and political conditions so un- 
favourable to recruiting, as in Great Britain. Short service, 
with the condition of Ireland and the intentions of Russia, 
may be said to be the three points on which—between 
partisans—argument is hopeless. Those who quote the 
Zulu war as an instance of the value of young soldiers 
may, for aught we know, believe that the Reserve is an 
entire success, and that the quality of the non-commis- 
sioned officers throughout the army leaves at the present 
moment absolutely nothing to be desired. Even they, 
however, must be staggered when the most successful 
English General of recent years, a General who has won 
his laurels, not by entering upon other men’s labours at 
a lucky moment, nor by the employment of relatively 
overpowering forces, but by carefully trying the quality 
of his troops, and then putting that quality to the final 
proof with a mixture of coolness and daring, tells them 


plainly that their favourite plan means “ failure, disaster, 
“and disgrace.” That is the deliberate opinion of Sir 
Freverick Roserts, who can be as little suspected of 
croaking as any man alive. For it does his own repnta. 
tion no good to point out how superior was the materia} 
he had at his command to that which was at the disposal of 
other generals; and the opinions he has expressed, despite 
the faltering approval which Mr. CHILDERS managed to give 
to some of them, are by no means likely to make his fortune 
with the present governors of England or with English. 
men generally. For England, like other masters, prefers 
cooks who promise to do wonders without beaucoup 
d'argent. In the literal sense, General RoBerts’s proposed 
arrangement of the army would probably be no more ex. 

ensive than the present, perhaps less expensive. But 
bis demand amounts to a statement that bricks cannot be 
made without straw, and this is always irritating to some 
persons. It is difficult, however, to see how any one can 
get over his arguments ; impossible to see how any one 
can deny the significance of his facts and figures. The 
report of Lord Arrey’s Committee and Mr. 
detailed statement of his proposed alterations must be 
seen before we can say how far the dangers which Sir 
Freverick Roperts fears are likely to be obviated by 
either. 


THE EASTERN NEGOTIATION. 


HE most hopeful circumstance connected with the 
Eastern negotiation is the assumption by Germany of 
the leading part. No other Government at present exercises 
so great an influence at Constantinople; and it is not 
impossible that Prince Bismarck may have already ascer- 
tained the extent of the concessions to which Turkey may 
be prepared to submit. It may be added that he is un- 
likely to have exposed himself to the risk of probable 
failure. Except as far as Austrian interests may be 
affected, the German Government is but remotely con- 
cerned in the controversy between Greece and Turkey. 
Although a war might perhaps eventually reopen the 
whole Kastern question, none of the Great Powers would 
in the first instance intervene. Only two or three weeks ago 
Prince Bismarck, with full knowledge of the risks of local 
collision, publicly declared that there was no probability of 
any war in which Germany would be engaged. His wishes 
are believed to be on the side of Greece ; but he at the same 
time desires to avert or postpone the disruption of the 
Turkish Empire. Some minute political observers have 
discerned a covert encouragement to Greece in the publi- 
cation by a Beriin journal of the returns of the scanty 
number of Turkish troops now occupying Thessaly and 
Epirus; but even semi-official papers are allowed a certain 
latitude in collecting and circulating information. Count 
Hatzre cpr will not fail to remind the Turkish Ministers of 
the possible insufficiency of their forces; but his colleagues. 
at Athens will be instructed to rely on other facts and 
arguments. It is understood that Mr. Goscuen failed both 
at Berlin and Vienna to elicit any concurrence in the 
English proposal that, in default of a satisfactory diplo- 
matic settlement, the Powers should revert to the decision 
of the Berlin Conference. The point is for the moment of 
secondary importance, because several of the Powers 
decline to enforce any decision on the litigants. Some 
dealers in political mystery maintain that Prince Bi1s- 
MARCK is only ostensibly recommending peace, while he 
has secretly arranged with Russia and Austria the parti- 
tion of the Turkish Empire. Of such speculations it can 
only be said that they are not demonstrably erroneous. 
Political surprises would lose their distinguished character 
if they could be discerned beforehand. 

The position of the English Government is consistent 
and intelligible. Disappointed in their hope that the 
Great Powers would agree in coercing the Porte, Mr. GuaD- 
stone and Lord GranvitLE have acquiesced in the ex- 
pediency of negotiation which involves the possibility of 
compromise. ‘They reserve to themselves the right 
falling back on the decision of the Berlin Conference, not. 
now as a peremptory demand to be made on Turkey, but 
as the basis of a future arrangement. If hereafter all the 
Powers by any chance revert to the opinion that the 
Berlin award conferred on Greece an irrefragable title, 
England will have had the credit of maintaining from 
first to last one uniform contention. The official policy of 
France is less favourable to Greece than that of any other 
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Government; but a donbt still exists as to the true centre 
of French political power. The organs of M. Gamperta 
in the press constantly repeat their attacks on M. Bar- 
for having, as his critics assert, ab- 
dicated the French protectorate or advocacy of Greek 
interests in the East. The certainty that the charges 

inst the Minister are not disapproved by M. Gamserra is 
combined with a well-founded belief that he will exert 
himself to give effect to his own opinions. It is true that 
the Chamber unanimously sanctioned M. Sr.-Himaire’s 
policy ; but the leaders of the majority had perhaps not 
then received their final instructions. Jealousy of the 
initiative, now by common consent assigned to Germany, 
may perhaps have increased M. Gamperta’s irritation. The 
exponents of his policy fail to explain how it would have 
been possible to apply coercion to Turkey without the con- 
currence or consent of Germany or Austria. Jor the pre- 
sent the antagonism between the Minister and the chief 
of the Republican party tends to diminish the diplomatic 
influence of France. 


‘ The Greek Government has not modified its warlike 
tone ; bat it will certainly not precipitate a conflict as long 
as the negotiations at Constantinople continue. The 
failure of the final attempt at a settlement wonld imme- 
diately be followed by a declaration of war. If, on the 
other hand, the Powers effect an arrangement with the 
Porte, it will still be open to Greece to reject the terms, at 
the risk of forfeiting all claim to the aid and even to the 
good will of Europe. The Greeks believe that in case of 
a rapture they can despatch 60,000 or 70,000 men to 
the seat of war, where they hope to be welcomed and 
assisted by a friendly population. There is no doubt that 
their countrymen in Thessaly and in part of Epirus will 
rejoice in the opportunity of shaking off the Turkish 
yoke. The possible relations of the more warlike Al- 
banians to the Greeks are but imperfectly understood. It 
is not even known whether the League, which partially 
resists the authority of the Porte, extends to Janina and 
the neighbouring district. The inhabitants would be 
troublesome subjects of the Greek Crown if they are 
either well affected to the Sutran or prepared to assert 
their independence. The report that the Albanian League 
has offered on certain conditions to bring twenty thousand 
men to assist the SuLTan against the Greeks is not in it- 
self improbable. Some of the malcontent tribes are Catho- 
lies, and therefore probably more hostile to Orthodox 
Greeks than to Mahometans. All speculations of this 
kind are uncertain as long as the facts of the case are not 
fully known. It is possible that Greek agents may have 
formed an understanding with the Albanians which would 
be extremely dangerous to Turkey. If the inhabitants of 
Janina and the neighbourhood approve of the proposed 
transfer, it may be confidently assumed that the Greek 
Government will pertinaciously insist on its entire claims. 
The question whether the demand fora cession of territory 
had sufficient moral justification may be dismissed as 
irrelevant or obsolete. No petty State eager for aggran- 
dizement would doubt the validity of a title which had 
been formally recognized by all the Great Powers of 
Europe. It is satisfactory to learn that the audacious 
denial of Turkish rights which was attributed to Mr, 
Covumounpouros has been officially repudiated as spurious. 
The Surran is said to be more peaceably inclined than 
at any former time. His treasury is empty, and his army 
is consequently but ill provided for an immediate cam- 
paign. His Government may perhaps also have received 
information of intended movements in other parts of its 
dominions or in neighbouring States. The numerous 
Greek community in Roumania is agitating in favour of 
the national claims; and probably the enemies of Turkey 
in Bulgaria and Servia are not idle. There are also 
symptoms of disturbance in @ quarter which has of late 
attracted little attention. It isadmitted that the Greek 
part of the Cretan population has no longer any practical 
gtievances to complain of; and, indeed, the Mahometan 
minority has greater reason to fear oppression. Some late 
conflicts with the authorities may probably be attributed 
to sympathy with the Greeks of the kingdom; and, in the 
event of war, it is not improbable that an insurrection 
would take place for the attainment of independence, with 
an ulterior view to annexation. At a greater distance 
from Constantinople the turbulence of the Kurdish chiefs 
1s not unlikely to involve the Turkish Government in a 
war with Persia. To reserve any part of the territory 


which the Enropean Powers supposed themselves a few 
months ago to have awarded to Greece would be a not 
inconsiderable triumph to Turkish diplomacy. 

Whatever may be the state of feeling at Athens, the 
friends of Greece in England have lately become moderate 
in their demands. It is admitted that Janina and 
Metzovo may be left to Turkey on condition that the rest 
of the territory in dispute is unconditionally surrendered. 
If such an arrangement is effected, the obstinacy of the 
Porte will have been so far justified; but the experiment 
has been hazardous, and it will not bear repeating. The 
Sibyl has for once deviated from her traditional character 
by consenting to abate her terms. If the bargain is now 
rejected the next offer may be far less moderate. Although 
the Ambassadors have not been instructed to use identical 
language, they will all recommend the same policy by 
arguments which are only not threats because they are 
indications of danger which already exists. Germany, 


_Austria, and probably France, will warn the Porte that the 
effort which they make to save the Empire from destruc-. 


tion will almost necessarily be the last. Italy is prepared 
to act in concert with England, which has not yet acknow- 
ledged the invalidity of the decree of the Conference. 
Finally Russia has, perhaps only for the purpose of diplo- 
matic pressure, directed the Bulgarian Government to 
take the opportunity of demanding redress for supposed 
grievances. It would be rash to assume that the Turkish 
Government will yield to reason, even when it approaches 
to demonstration ; but, according to some accounts, the 
Sutray is thoroughly frightened. If the Powers induce 
the Porte to accept a reasonable arrangement, there will 
probably be but little difficulty in procuring the adhesion 


of Greece. As one of M. GAmBerra’s organs suggests, a | 


territorial cofhpromise will not be final; but the accept- 
ance by Greece of a frontier recommended by the Great 
Powers would postpone a collision with Turkey for 
several years. By the end of that term circumstances will 


have changed, and some existing arrangements will have - 


become obsolete. 


OBSTRUCTION IN THE LONDON SOHOOL BOARD.’ 


UBLIC attention has had such severe demands made - 


on it by the defeat of obstruction in the House of 
Commons, that there has been none to spare for the 
parallel events which have been going on in the London 
School Board. Apparently, however, the modest red- 
brick building which adorns the centre of the Thames 
Embankment has been an arena for passions not less 
furious than those which have raged in the palace of West- 
minster. The School Board has had its Parneu in Miss 
Hexen Taytor, and more than its Bicgar in Mr. BonNEWELL. 
The history of obstruction down to the moment when the 
Cuarrman declared that, unless he were armed with addi- 


‘tional powers, he could not carry on the busiess of the 


Board, has escaped us. But the action of the obstructives in 
opposing the rules designed to limit their opportunities of 
preventing the Board from doing business gives an idea of 
theiraction in provoking these rules. W hen the Board spends 
seven hours in debating regulations so entirely reasonable 
as those proposed by Mr. Buxton, it is clear that the 
minority have lost all sense of the end for which discussion 
exists. Mr. BonNEwELL’s instinct is apparently to oppose 
anything that is proposed for the Board’s acceptance ex- 


cept by one of the small minority of which he himself is. 


the glory, and we should be inclined to say that his instinct 
is his sole guide. He began his resistance to the pro- 
posed rules by contending that he was a law 
to himself. He had looked through the Act of Par- 
liament, and “had been unable to find any authority 
“ which could fetter him in what he chose to say, so long 
“as he conducted himself as one gentleman should con- 
“ duct himself in presence of another.” As it is certain 
that there is no Act of Parliament prescribing how Mr. 
Bonnewe.t should conduct himself in presence of a 
gentleman, this is tantamount to a claim to be above the 
statute law; and if, as we are inclined to think, the 
common law does not contemplate the situation, this is 
again tantamount to a claim to be above all law what- 
soever. 

It is quite in unison with this theory of his posi- 
tion that he did not object to the resolutions being put 
on the paper, or even seemingly to their being passed. 
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At the very outset of the debate his imagination treated 
the end as come and the rules as adopted. “How,” he 
asked darkly, “were they going to be put in foree? Was 
“it to be supposed for a moment ””—mark the Miltonic 
grandeur of this inquiry—“ that he should submit to them 
“and not continue to speak? They could not chuck him 
“out of the room.” The idea of any one attempting to 

this length seems to have overpowered the CHAIRMAN ; 

or, instead of answering Mr, BonyeweE.u’s question, he 
feebly implored him to change the subject. the Board, 
he said, was not discussing its powers in relation to the 
“ chucking out” of Mr. Boxxewert, but the conditions 
“under which motions could be rescinded.” To a man of Mr. 
Bownewett’s mental and bodily vigour, it really did not 
matter what the question was. He was equally willing 
to take objections to the contents of the resolutions, 
or to the opportuneness of their introduction, or to any- 
thing else that presented itself to be objected to. He 
continued to talk, says the report of the meeting, “ with 
“the manifest intention of making time ”—making time 
being perhaps a pleasant way which the Board has of 
describing the process of losing it. By and by, after 
many divisions, the first rule, forbidding the introduction 
of motions to rescind any resolution passed within the last 
six months, unless nine names besides that of the mover 
are attached to the notice, was carried by 25 votes to 13. 
It seems probable, therefore, that there may be thirteen 
members of the School Board who admire Mr. Bonne- 
wett’s peculiar and persistent eloquence. The only expla- 
mation that we can suggest for this singular taste is that 

‘these thirteen members think education a dull subject, 

and find more amusement in the scenes of which Mr. 

Bowxewett’s speeches are the occasion. In that case it is in 

‘their power to make the new rule of no prgctical account. 
Mr. Bornewe tt, immediately upon the passing of the rule, 
gave notice of a motion to rescind it, and since the 
adhesion of nine members makes it incumbent on the 

~CuarrMan to receive the motion, the thirteen have only to 

act together to secure a continuance of their favourite in- 
tellectual luxury. 

The second rule, regulating motions for the adjourn- 
ment of the Board, met with less opposition, Mr. Bonne- 
WELL seemingly only making one long speech in support 
of the previous question. But on the third, which limits the 
right to move the adjournment of the debate, Miss Heten 
TaYLor rose to protest against the unequal measure dealt 
out—whether by nature, fortune, or the Caarrman does 
not appear—to the two sections of the Board. Upon 
this the Carman asked Miss Taytor to withdraw 
“such imputations,” and Miss Taytor bluntly, but adroitly, 


replied, “{f they are out of order, I do; if not, I don’t.” 


It is clear that the CuarmMman was not quite sure whether 
‘they were in order or not, for he began a sentenee which, 
though destined never to be finished, seems to have been 
meant to lead up to a motion that Miss TarLor’s words be 
taken down. What the Cuatrman would have done with 
the precious record, had he obtained it, it is impossible to 

ay, for Mr. Lyutr# Srantey interposed with an expression 


- of his conviction that the Board would receive Miss 
Tarzor’s remark “with silent contempt.” A Tittle later in 


the day Mr. Srantey got involved in an altercation with an- 


- other lady, so that altogether it is borne in upon us that the 


principal result of the admission of women to the Board is 
that men behave to them with no more restraint than they 


of the Vatican decree. The resolntion, he contended, “ could 
“not be put in force until the minutes recording it had 
“been signed.” A division was then taken amidst what, 
to the minority, must have been a scene of delightful con. 
fusion, Mr. Bonnewett continuing to protest, “in high 
“tones,” that he would not be bound by any one of the 
resolutions passed that day; Miss Taytor “also rising,” 
doubtless to express her concurrence with Mr. Bonnewett - 
and the Clerk taking the division as well as he could 
“amidst the utmost confusion.” Finally, after seven hours 
of this delightful occupation, the Board adjourned with the 
equally delightful prospect before them of seeing Mr, 
BonneEwe tt return to the charge a week later. 


SPAIN. 


WH a Ministry long established in office suddenly 
falls, ramour is sure to be busy in disclosing the 
secret reasons of its loss of power. All accounts con. 
cur in attributing the resignation of the Ministry of 
Sefior Canovas pet CastiLto to the personal interven- 
tion of the Kiyc. The Ministry proposed to the King 
an elaborate scheme for funding at a lower interest 
the special debt which has been created in late years to 
meet the deficiencies of the budget. Every Spanish 
financier is agreed that when the general credit is im- 
pone that debt must be dealt with. The creditors who 

old this special debt have made a large profit by taking 
it, and the Bank of Spain especially has worked the ma. 
chinery of recent loans with a cleverness which is reflected 
in the largely increased price of its shares. But to pay off 
a debt which has special securities is never an easy opera- 
tion, and provisions of some intricacy had to be framed 
so as to get money gradually and on the most favourable 
terms, and to apply it wisely in the relief of the nation 
from charges unnecessarily high. It was calculated that 
eighteen months must elapse before the operation could 
be completed. It seems to have been urged by the Kine 
on the Ministers, or by the Ministers on the ne that a 
change of Ministry while the operation was still in pro- 
gress would greatly discourage its progress, and that, 
therefore, to sanction the beginning of the operation was 
to accept the position of the Ministry as unassailable 
for a year and a half. This the Kina would not con- 
sent to. He deelined to be bound for so long a time, and 
on his declining the Ministry resigned. Sefior Sacasra, 
the chief of the dynastic Liberals, was asked, in con- 
jonction with Marshal Martinez Campos, to form a new 
Mimistry, and he undertook the task. The new Ministers 
presented themselves to the Cortes; and informed their 
hearers in a general way that they held to the opinions 
they had professed in opposition, but that they must have 
a little leisure to see what practical shape they would give 
to their convictions. The Cortes was adjourned indefi- 
nitely, and will be dissolved in the summer. New elec- 
tions will be held in the autumn, and then the Ministers 
hope to have a Cortes that will support them, and Parlia- 
mentary government will be resumed. Meanwhile, Spain 
will go on without Parliamentary government. Such is 
the curious way in which a constitutional system is worked 
in Spain. It is calculated that any Ministry can manage 
Parliamentary elections so as to secure a majority, if only 
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behave to one another. Whether they have done any | it has time enough allowed it for the process. The new 
i . service to the cause of education which can be set against | Ministry wants from now to the autumn to prepare every- 
i this evident deterioration of manners we will not presume | thing for a successful electioneering campaign, and it 

i ‘to say. Miss Taytor, it must be admitted, has a some- | got the time it needs. The Kye makes the Ministry, and 
‘what irritating way’ of saying things. Probably the | the Ministry makes the Parliament, while the Krxe in 
 Caarmtian felt this when, upon calling her to order upon | his turn from time to time to make such a Ministry as will, 
a : gome point, he received for answer, “You are not the | in his opinion, best secure him against a revolution which 
; “* Speaker of the House of Commons, sir.” Suppressed | would sweep him away and place the power of making 


rage seldom makes a man epigrammatic ; but the Cuatr- | Ministries in other hands. 


MAN got fairly enough out of the situation with the reply : 
“Tt is true that I am not the Speaker of the House of 
* Commons, but I am Chairman of this Board, and I 
* don’t profess to be more.” 

° While the fourth rule—giving the Cuatrman power to 
sileace a member obstructing business or disregarding the 
authority of the Chair—was under discussion, the third rule 
was called into action. Mr. BoxneweLt seconded a motion 
jor adjourning the debate, and after his wont went on to 
yiake aspeech. On being warned that under the new rule he 
had no right to do this, he raised an objection which recalls 
the objection taken by the Old Catholics to the promulgation 


For reasons, therefore, which must have seemed to him 
peculiarly weighty, the Kixe determined to separate him- 
self from the statesman who has been his counsellor and 
stay since he came to the throne. It is now just six years 
since the K1nc landed to take possession of his inheritance, 
and, with one or two short breaks, Sefior Canovas DEL 
CastiLto has been for these six years, not only at the head 
of affairs, but the Krno’s friend and guide. His first ef- 
forts were directed to bring about a coalition between the 
Conservatives and Liberals; but he found that the personal 


or party divergencies that opens them were too great, 
and, in order to detach the Church from the Carlists, he 
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laced himself on the side of the Conservatives, and sent 
Zonnrtta, the leader of the Redicala, into exile. But 
he had pledged himself, or had allowed it to seem that he 
had pledged himself, more deeply to the Clerical party than 
on further reflection he considered wise. It was assumed 
that he had undertaken that the Concordat of 1851 should 
in be put in force, whereas, on a farther consideration 
of what was ‘permanently possible, he came to the con- 
clusion that something like toleration of rival creeds must 
be at least nominally established. He went out of office, 
while his colleagues, who were more free to act, made it 
clear to the ecclesiastical authorities that in this respect 
the son of IsABELLA could not be so far separated from 
modern ideas as his mother had been. He then resumed 
office. In the February of 1876 he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Carlist war brought to a close; but during the 
ter part of that year he had to sustain a fierce combat 
with the Clerical party, who anathematized him as if he 
had been the worst of Radicals, simply because he 
insisted, and successfully insisted, on the Cortes placing 
the .toleration of heretical creeds in the new Constitu- 
tio. The Queen-Moruer backed up her old ecclesi- 
astical friends, and came to Spain partly in their 
interest, and partly to get payment of a sum of money 
which she sas was due to her. She met with a very cold 
reception from the public; and the Kine, under the guid- 
ance of his Prime Minister, made it plain that, however 
dutiful a son, he would in the last resort think for him- 
self. General Martinez Campos was sent to Cuba to put 
down the insurrection, which had given much trouble 
to Spain, and threatened to give more, as the Govern- 
ment of the United States had intimated that it could 
not regard with indifference the further continuance of 
an unsettled state of things. At last the home Govern- 
ment was successful, and by the beginning of 1878 the 
rebellion was altogether suppressed. About the same 
time the Kine was married to the daughter of the Duke 
of MonrrensizrR, and if he did not do anything more to 
promote the marriage, Sefior Canovas DEL CasTILLO an- 
nounced to the Cortes that he regarded it with great satis- 
faction as binding together the two branches of the 
Bourzon family. The early death of the QurEN, and the 
attempt on the Krine’s life by Moncas!, only increased the 
neral sentiments of loyalty ; and two years ago the Prime 
inister might congratulate himself on having seen the 
Carlists and the Cuban insurgents suppressed, on having 
resisted the extreme demands of the Clericals, and yet es- 
tablished in office the party in alliance with the Clericals, 
and of having seated a popular Kine firmly on the throne. 
But at the end of February 1879 General Martinez Campos 
suddenly appeared on the scene, having left Cuba without 
any authorization from the Ministry, but not impossibly 
on the secret invitation of the Kine. He no sooner reached 
Madrid than Sefior Canovas resigned, and the newcomer 
was appointed to succeed him. On this occasion, however, 
the elections for the new Cortes were held almost imme- 
diately. Sufficient time for manipulation had not been 
taken, and the result was that the Campos Ministry was 
dependent on the support of Sefior Canovas for its exist- 
ence. Before the end of the year, accordingly, a new 
crisis brought Sefior Canovas once more into power ; but 
he began his new Ministry with an open quarrel with the 
Opposition, who said that he had insulted them, and 
walked out of the House. 


Since then Seiior Canovas has been supported by a 
staunch majority, but the Opposition has increased in 
strength, which shows itself in repeated and determined 
attacks, and there have been signs of a growing feeling 
for Liberalism in the country. The simplest and most 
probable explanation of the step now taken by the Kine 
is to be found in the study of the career of Seiior Canovas 
and in the situation created by the fall of the Campos 
Ministry. Sefior Canovas has served the Kive faithfully, 
and has shown great tact and much firmness, but he has 
been in office long enough to permit the growth of a 
serious Opposition. This Opposition consists of the 
dynastic Liberals of the generals as they are called, 
who may or may not have the army behind them, and 
of democratic outsiders, with whom dynastic Liberals 
and the generals are in a state of fitful alliance. Since 
the change of Ministry democratic banquets have been 
held not only at Barcelona, which is always demo- 
cratic, but at Burgos, which has been hitherto regarded 
as a centre of Conservatism. It is said that Seiior 
ZORRILLA is {to be recalled from his exile in Paris, and 


if his influence at the coming election is thought worth 
urchasing, he may not improbably have a place found 
or him in the Ministry. It may have seemed to the 
Kine that he had to choose between letting this Liberal 
Opposition take its turn in the conduct of affairs under 
him and facing a revolution. To have bound himself to 
keep his late Ministers in office for eighteen months more 
would have seemed as if he himself had determined to 
stand or fall with the Conservative party. If the Liberals 
have as much time as they want for managing the elections, 
and have ample opportunity for showing what they can do in 
the practical management of affairs, they will at least feel 
that the Kine has treated them fairly, and that they have 
as good a chance of power under him as they could have 
if they overthrew him. Foreign politics may have had 
something to do with the change of Ministry. The dis- 
inclination of the country to throw in its lot with Ger- 
many, and to give signs of hostility to the French 
Republic, may have had some influence with the Kina. 
But in all probability considerations of domestic policy 
have mainly determined his action. He has wished to 
absorb an element of possible revolution into the sphere 
of his own Government; and to attain an end of this 
primary importance, he has been willing to sacrifice a 
Minister who has safely guided him through great difficul- 
ties, who has rallied the country round his throne, and_ to 
whose policy and measures he personally has no kind of 
objection. 


RESIPISCENT PRELATES, 


OFTEN as we have criticized the policy of the Epis- 
copate, we have never imagined that our Bishops 
during the last eight or ten years were actuated by any de- 
structive intention. Their behaviour has been that of men 
untrained to statecraft, divided in their own opinions, 
and destitute of the administrative instinct by which 
sympathetic leaders of parties combine to form strong 
abinets. They may have shown themselves unduly sensi- 
tive to the difficulties of acting alone, helpless as to aeting in 
concert, and very inaccurate in their appreciation of friend 
orfoe. Stillit would be prejudiced misrepresentation to assert 
that they had not really persuaded themselves that they 
were working for the welfare of the Church with which 
their own welfare is bound up. Even when they patted a 
Church Association on the back while clamouring its 
loudest, or framed a Public Worship Bill, they can hardly 
be credited with any wish to pull their own house down 
about their ears. Only they forgot that, whatever may be the 
sturdy virtues of Puritanism, it is no friend to those things 
which ought to be dear to Bishops. There was, indeed, 
much to lap them in their perilous security. The Parlia- 
ment which had during its salad days passed the Public 
Worship Act in heat and haste and ignorance in deference 
to the pious counsels of Sir Witt1am Harcourt had lived 
on for nearly six more years, during which long spell it 
had retrieved theclogical blunders by political prescience. 
So a large number of the Episcopate no doubt fancied 
they were still in the summer of 1874. Chaos, in the 
meanwhile, was approaching, till at last portents—such as 
clergymen going to prison, Scotchmen shouting Disestab- 
lishment, Chief Justices vituperating Deans of Arches, 
and Deans of Arches nagging at Chief Justices, judges 
not knowing where to sit, nor lawyers’ clerks where to 
open writs—proclaimed the state of things intolerable. 
The first note of conciliation was struck in the Arch- 
bishop of Canrersury’s speech to the clergy of Thanet 
at the beginning of December, and it was not long before 
the Dean of Sr. Pavuis’ memorial for toleration capped 
the Metropolitan’s promises. Low Churchmen under the 
lead of Bishop Perry attempted a counterblast, and could 
only compass a feeble demurrer. The die was for once 
to be cast in the right place, the Convocation of Canter- 
bury. The task to which the venerable assembly was 
called was that of mediating in a session of only four 
days between sharply accentuated differences both about 
the ecclesiastical judicature and ritual. Failure in so 
difficult a work would have been almost venial, but very 
mischievous, and yet it would probably have dogged the 
enterprise if the drift of events had. not precipitated 
the conclusion. As it was, the two Houses of Convoca- 
tion reached consistent conclusions, and sketched ont a 
pro, me of immediate action of which reconciliation 
was the prominent feature. More could not have been 
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expected in so brief a period and from men not altogether 
free agents. 

The great obstacle to any heroic remedy was the 
palpable folly of turning the House of Commons loose 
upon Church troubles. Acutely as this peril was felt, the 
danger on the other side of exasperating aggrieved clergy- 
men by persistent inaction was equally manifest. The 
scheme which commended itself to the prelates happily 
avoided either risk. The grievance which had been 
pressed upon them was the shortcomings of the actual 
Church judicature, both as a faultily contrived ma- 
chinery and as one which had been manipulated with 
a contempt both ignorant and reckless for any decent 
ecclesiastical sanction collateral to that of Parliament. 
There, however, the recognized tribunals stood in pos- 
session of the field, and no process, except the risky 
one of legislation, could formally correct their defects. 
Bat yet before attempting correction it is always 
well to be quite sure as to what is to be corrected. 
No jurist has yet scheduled the merits any more than 
the deficiencies of the existing Church Courts, no one 
has drawn out of his pocket a Church Courts Reform Bill. 
Clearly an inquiry capped by recommendations (unless 
the recommendations finally spoil the whole thing) must 
be healthfal by calming the impatient, cheering the de- 
sponding, and sustaining the hopeful. A Royal Com- 
mission has peculiar udvantages as a remedy for the 
actual discontent, as it can be moved for in the House 
of Lords, expressly in compliance with the conclusions 
of Convocation. This procedure would sufficiently pro- 


‘vide the required ecclesiastical initiative without pro- 
‘voking the delicate susceptibilities of statesmen. If it 
. sits two or cw ae na no one need repine, for that will 


be a period of calming down, and the Commission would 
much misuse its opportunities if the information which 
it- collected were not to leave the question rather less 
obscure than even Lord Penzance can now pretend that it 
is. After all, the chief value of many a Commission re- 


. sides in its blue-book. 


‘The Bishops are entitled to the credit of incubating the 


» Commission, but both Houses have been busy over some 
- device for healing the internal fever of ceremonial strife. 
' The Lower one wisely fell back upon a respectful appeal 


to the Upper House to do something, and the body so 
addressed forestalled it in taking the object of this 
recommendation into serious consideration. We shall 
not attempt to summarize the two debates. The know- 


ledge -no less than the desire for harmony with which the 


speakers approached the discussion, compared with what 
coald have been expected some years since, was noticeable. 
It was a trifle that, as we need hardly observe, the Dean 
of WesrMinsTeR found an opportunity of again letting off 
his pet sneer about a dispute over clergymen’s clothes. 


’ This substitute for argument seemed to amuse him, so no 


one grudged to so popular a man the pleasure, and when 
he asserted that the chasuble which had stared him in the 
face as he gazed at JusTinian’s mosaics at Ravenna came 
into Church in the ninth century, after having served as a 
primitive substitute for our ulster, his auditors kindly 
recollected that they were not in session at the Society of 
Autiquaries. The grand result of the double deliberation 
was a virtual promise from the Bishops that, so long as 
the Commission should continue sitting, they would dis- 
courage ritual suits from one side or from the other in 
re to churches which should not take advantage of 
the truce to innovate upon the ceremonial actually in 


-use in them. Those which went on as they were now 


doing were as far as possible to remain unmolested, and 


suits promoted by outside conspiracies were to be 
. sabbed. 


We have little to add. No man with any appre- 


ciation of the magnitude and difficulty of the under- 


taking would have attempted a permanent settlement; 
and, in the way of a temporary measure of concili- 
ation, reaching equally to the grievance of jurisdiction 
and to that of ceremonial, we think that no better result 
could, under all the conditions, have been reached. But 


the Commission will still have to be appointed, and the 


Bishops will certainly be persecuted by the Church Asso- 
ciation for adhering to their peaceable resolution. We 
trust that no defect of wisdom or of courage in working 
out the conclusions may spoil so hopeful a promise. 


GERMANY: 


vf agp Imperial Speech addressed to the German Parlia. 
ment at the opening of the Session recommended the 
adoption of the two Bills which Prince Bismarck has de- 
vised as an antidote to the poison of Socialist Democracy, 
He has consistently contended for years that the Socialist 
movement, so far as it takes the form of a. lawless opposi- 
tion to the State, is a mischief which ought to be sternly 
repressed ; but that, so far as it is an exposition of new 
views as to the proper relations between the State and the 
poor, it offers many valuable suggestions which the State 
ought to accept. He himself is quite willing to adopt the 
main Socialist theory—that the State ought to be so 
organized, and so to organize society, that it shall be the 
effectual guardian of the poor. It will undertake to look 
after every one, and see that he is reasonably comfort- 
able. As the foundations of the establishment of a Socialist 
State he first introduced a system of rigid Protection, and 
then invented a new Economic Council, which is to be out- 
side both Parliament and the bureaucracy, and keep him 
informed as to the real wishes of the people. Protection 
is obviously an indispensable preliminary to the erection of 
akind of government which undertakes to care for every one. 
The basis of Free-trade is that every one will thrive best if 
he is compelled to look out for himself, and the economic 
doctrines which are the exact opposites of those of Free- 
trade must prevail when, not the individual, but the 
central authority, is charged with seeing that the maximum 
of well-being is attained. Prince Bismarck has quite 
sufficient grasp of any subject which he takes in hand to 
know that he must be consistent throughout, and he is no*. 
at all likely to be frightened by any of the immediate 
consequences which attend the changes he is bringing 
into operation. Public attention has lately been attracted 
to the curious fact that the greatest of German iron- 
masters has been supplying rails abroad at a price which, 
if carriage is taken into account, is about fifty shillings less 
per ton than the price at which he supplies the same rails 
at Berlin. Prince Bismarck, it was thought, would soon 
have to confess that he was ruining Germany by subject- 
ing the German consumer to the payment of an enormons 
price. But there is nothing in this circumstance te 
startle a thoroughgoing protectionist. If the iron- 
master loses on his foreign transaction, he recoups him- 
self out of his home transactions. He virtually gets a 
bounty which enables him to underbid competition in 
the foreign market, and German labourers are thus em- 
ployed at good wages in making rails for foreigners as 
well as for Germans. The general body of German con- 
sumers really pays the wages of those who are thus em- 
ployed in making what it will not pay to make; but this 
is just what is wanted. The State, that is the authority 
which gets contributions from every one, keeps out of 
these contributions labourers employed at good wages, 
and this is, according to Socialists and Prince Bismarck, 
and all protectionists who follow out their principles, 
the first duty and primary business of the State. 
In the same way, if the State desires guidance in the 
performance of its task, it is very natural that it should 
seek this guidance, not from Parliament, which is apt 
to be led astray by political feelings, or from trained 
officials who think of the larger questions of finance, or 
who may be daunted by the prospect of a gradual decay of 
the national wealth, but from humble practical people, 
whose experience can show what classes of the poor would 
like to be provided with lucrative employment, and what 
bounties must be contrived in order that the State 
intermediaries who are to replace the old order of 
capitalists may give employment without losing by the 
process. 

One of the Bills now brought forward by Prince Bis- 
MARCK deals with insurance against accidents in mines; 
and the other revives the medisval institution of guilds. 
Workmen in mines are to be protected against accidents 


| by an insurance which provides, not only for themselves 
_when they are crippled, but also for their widows and 
| children after their death. In the case of workmen who 


receive very high wages, the workmen are to be compelled 
to pay half the annual premiums, and the employers are to 
pay the other half. In the case of humbler labourers the 
employers are to pay two-thirds of the premiums, and the 
remaining third is to be paid out of the poor rates. From 
the Socialist and Protectionist point of view this is an 
excellent measure. It establishes the great principle that 
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very poor people are not to be troubled with the exercise 


of any kind of thrift; while richer people, like em- 


ployers and highly-paid workmen, are to get their con- 
tributions recouped out of the bounties which the State 
gives them at the cost of the general body of taxpayers. In 
short, the scheme is so good that it seems a pity that it 
should stop where it does, and some of Prince Bismarck’s 
practical friends suggested that agriculture was a field to 
which it might be very conveniently extended. The 
revival of guilds seems, at first sight, a little more start- 
ling, but a slight amount of reflection will show how 
admirably it is in keeping with the new form of Socialism. 
A guild is merely a piece of machinery for determining 
how many persons shall devote themselves to any one kind 
of employment. It is extremely convenient that the 
State, which is occupied with giving some kind of employ- 
ment to every one, should have a means of regulating 
how many persons are to be provided for when any one 
form of employment is under consideration. In a State 
constructed after Prince Bismarcx’s pattern every one may 
be said to be ina regiment, and the success of army admin- 
istration depends on the size of each regiment being keptata 
fixed standard. Then, again, if these regiments are to get 
much from the State, they are to do something for the 
State. They have to behave well, and, having had every- 
thing done to content them, are bound to show them- 
selves contented. The guilds will look after their 
members, and the leaders of the guild will be ex- 
pected to be on the watch against every sign of 
litical disaffection. Lawless Socialists will then be 
rought under the law, or, if they are excluded 
from guilds, will be avowed pariahs, and _ will 
be driven to take the punishment due to them under 
the compulsion, not only of the State, but also of the 
well-conducted guildsmen. The theoretical objections 
to Prince Bismarck’s proposals are not very strong if once 
the theory of a Socialist State is accepted. But practi- 
_¢ally there is a very stout resistance to some of his plans 
on the part of those who object to this wholesale mainte- 
nance of the poor at the cost of those who are somewhat 
better uff. Even in a place where he might have hoped to 
have it all his own way—the Prussian Upper Chamber— 
he has had to encounter opposition so determined that he 
has thought it necessary to attend twice in person for the 
purpose of giving assurances that he has made up his mind, 
and that therefore all resistance is useless. The point the 
Chamber has to consider is the proposed abolition of direct 
taxes, which tonch persons who are so far poor that they 
would rather not pay them; and Prince Bismarck has on 
this head had to meet the opposition of no less a person 
than his own former Minister of Finance. Prussian 
finance, which used to be a model of prudence, is now so 
disordered that the Budget is only set straight by borrow- 
ing, and this therefore might seem not to be a fit time for 
abolishing taxes. The objection cannot be without weight 
to old-fashioned financiers, but it is entirely out of the 
range of Prince Bismarck’s present ideas, and may there- 
fore be dismissed as irrelevant. 


Germany has in the last few days been celebrating the 
centenary of Lessina’s death, and it is not astonishing that 
Germans should wish to do all possible honour to Lussina’s 
memory. He first showed that German prose could be so 
written as to be simple, nervous, and intelligible. He 
powerfully contributed to that revival of the national lite- 
rature which was the precursor of the political liberty of 
the country. Further, he preached toleration, and 
inculeated it by embodying its precepts in the 
effective form of a popular drama. But his cen- 
tenary has come at an unlucky moment. A hun- 
dred years after his death he wonld, if he could 
see what was going on, find Germans writing prose 
of which he would have to correct nearly every sentence, 
a Prince and some humble practical people superseding 
Parliament and trained administrators, and the majority 
of his countrymen yelping and howling at the miserable 
Jews. Bad style, the supersession of political liberty by 
the establishment of a communistic State, and the triumph 
of a petty, blatant persecution, are for the moment the 
practical results of Lessina’s work and life. There 
is, therefore, much that would disappoint Lesstne if 
he could now see it, and which must disappoint 
his admirers who are alive, and see what is going on. But 
in a wider sense it may be said that great men never die 
and good men never fail. Beneath the perturbed surface 
of German life there is a peaceful region in which the 


spirit of Lessinc lives. The love of culture lives on in 

ermany, ardent, resolute, and unmoved. All the best 
men of Germany, from the Crown Prince down to many a 
humble professor who has dared to confront a popular 
frenzy and to cry shame on the Jew-baiters, believe in 
the beauty, the wisdom, and the necessity of toleration as 
heartily as Lessiva himself could wish. There are still 
men who have given their lives to the study of sound 
finance, and who are not afraid to say openly that a 
system of bounties, and guilds, and State-found employ- 
ment must sooner or later lead to terrible embarrassment. 
They have in the present day to work as Lessinc himself 
had to work. They are under a cloud ; the world is not 
with them. They must work for the future, and possibly 
for a distant future. But they have as much reason as 
Lesstnc had to derive patience from the hope that the 
future will be theirs, and that, if they persevere, Ger- 
many will again listen some day to the voices of grace, 
forbearance, and thrifty good sense. 


THE MORALITY OF CABINETS NOIRS. 


ayes hubbub which during the last week the Irish dis- 
turbers and certain English sympathisers with them 
have made about the power possessed by the Ministers of 
the Crown to open letters is a very curious instance of the 
tendency of modern Radicalism to make government im- 
possible. No one—at least no Englishman—supposes that 
the opening of letters is other than a very unpleasant 
business to those who are bound by their duty to do it. 
The whole safeguard of the proceeding lies in the fact that 
the power is only confided to those who are likely to feel 
this unpleasantness. It is also a very unpleasant thing to 
consign by word of mouth or stroke of pen a fellow- 
creature who has never injured you to be hanged by the 
neck until he be dead; and Mr. Bricar thinks that it 
must be specially unpleasant to be Ordinary of Newgate. 
Except the Cuancentor of the Ducuy of Lancaster, how- 
ever, no one of importance has yet sought in the moral jar ex- 
perienced by Ordinaries, or judges, or Home Secretaries, a 
reason for the abolition of capital punishment, and in the 
same way it seems sensible to regard the natural repug- 
nance of high officials to violate the sanctity of private 
correspondence chiefly as a guarantee that that sanctity will 
not be violated except in cases where it is their duty first of 
all to see ne quid respublica detrimenti capiat. It was indeed 
natural that the lrish members, catching at any oppor- 
tunity for occupying time and exciting odium, should en- 
deavour to make a fuss about the matter, but it could 
hardly have been anticipated that English opinion, even in 
its vninfluential sections would have followed them. The 
ill-luck, however, which seems to accompany extreme 
Radicalism pursued it here also. The same well-informed 
and far-seeing persons who had just told us that the dates 
of the Cabul correspondence would completely exonerate 
Russia, told us now that the story was monstrous, that 
Mr. Sutttvan’s question would enable the Government to 
clear themselves from a degrading suspicion, and that no 
English Minister, with any regard for his official existence, 
would dare to set up a cabinet noir. 

Other people were, of course, perfectly well prepared for 
what actually did happen, and, to do them justice, the 
less impulsive organs of Radical foo. did not commit 
themselves quite so far as the Pall Mall Gazette. A 
cynical person of some experience is reported once to 
have said that it was, on the whole, for the good of the 
nation that the Liberal party should be in power. As 
this remark was known to be somewhat inconsistent 
with his general political opinions, explanations were 
asked. “ The Liberals,” he answered, “ will always condone 
“any necessary stretches of Ministerial authority on the 
“ part of their own men, and the Tories will not object; 
“ whereas, when the Liberals are out of office, they will 
“raise heaven and earth at the same _ proceedings 
“ which in office they would approve.” We express neither 
agreement nor disagreement with this dictum, but it 
certainly was exemplified in the matter of the letters this 
week. Sir Wittiam Harcourt’s answer to the original 
question was well worded, and put the matter as com- 
pletely as it can be put. The power, he said, to the ex- 
ercise of which objection was taken, was expressly reserved 
and sanctioned by Parliament forty years ago and more, 
and has been continued ever since. A Home Secretary— 
for itis with that functionary, and not with the Postmaster. 


_ ceeding, and that it is outside of the functions of an English 
_ Government to allow its good offices to be so strained in 


bullet into him, and to hold the shooter scot-free, even to 
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_ General, that the responsibility rests—must of course 
satisfy himself that due and ve cause exists for its 4 
_exercise. Sir Wiiuiam’s definite reference to the Fenian 
,eonspiracy, as a fact which would justify the use of the 
, power, may be taken to imply pretty clearly that the 
power itself has been used probably more than once since 
the famous occasion of Sir James and Mazzin1, 
which ignorant people regard as the last case known in 
England. Indeed, we should think it most likely that few 
Home Secretaries, whose tenure of office has extended over 
any considerable length of time, have escaped the disagree- 
able necessity of doing their duty in this respect. Finally, 
Sir Wit.iam’s refusal to give any precise information on 
the subject was thoroughly justifiable. In the essence of it 
the power is one connected with individual responsibility, 
and to be exercised only on that responsibility, while pub- 
licity would entirely destroy its reasons for existence. 
There is no need to envy the Home Secretary his oppor- 
tunities of espionage; indeed, they would be to most 
a of the class from which hitherto Home Secretaries 
ave been drawn the most unpleasant incidents of their 
duty. That the utmost vigilance ought to be exercised in 
selecting the occasions for exercising the right, every 
one will agree. Indeed, it is probable that people 
would allow that nothing short of actual conspiracy 
against the Sovereign of England justifies such a pro- 


regard to any foreign Power. The thing is a kind of 
_ heroic—or, if anybody pleases, very unheroic—remedy, to 
-be used in the last resort and in cases only of imminent 
danger. But where that imminent danger exists—and of 
this only the Government of the day can be a fair judge— 
it is to be used without hesitation or scruple. The con- 
trary contention can only come of that absurd individual- 
ism and exaltation of personal rights which leads in the 
long run to mere Nihilism and chaos. It is a very 
awkward thing to open a man’s letters; that may be 
granted without the slightest hesitation. It is also a very 
awkward thing to suspend a man by the neck, to put a 


insist on his paying so many pounds or shillings as 
Income-tax, or to provide that he shall not drink 
a glass of beer without paying secondly for the 
beer and first of all for the permission to drink it. 
All these things as between man and man are utterly 
indefensible, as between man and the State they are 
accepted conventions with a definite end, the attainment of 
which end is all that has to be looked to. To maintain the 
secresy of letters when that secresy is made an arm 
against the public welfare is simply an iHogical ab- 
surdity. 

The spirit in which the objection was originally raised 
could not have been shown better than by the sub- 
sidiary questions which were put on Thursday. Here 

. the objectors confessedly took merely technical ground. 
Supposing that Mr. Fawcerr by a casual informality had 
exposed himself to fine and imprisonment, the practice of 
opening letters on great emergencies would not have 
suffered thereby, and supposing that he had not, it would 
not have been strengthened by any additional argument. It 
is, as we have said, desirable that the exercise of so in- 
vidious a stretch of authority should rest with as respon- 
sible an official as may be; and, as the Home Secretary is 
always in theory, and generally in practice, somewhat 
higher in rank than the Postmaster-General, besides being 
definitely responsible for the internal peace of the king- 
dom, the power is no doubt best lodged with him. But 
the difference between the issue of a series of separate 
mandates and the issue of one continuous mandate from 
one official to another is administrative detail of the very 
smallest importance. To try to catch Sir Wittiam Har. 
court or Mr. Forster tripping on this side issue when they 
had held their ground on the main point was perhaps 
worthy of Mr. Lasoucuenrz in his character of protagonist 
of the fierce democracy of Northampton; but it was 
somewhat out of character with the once business- 
like and moderate reputation of Mr. Gray. However, the 
stratagem failed completely, succeeding neither in con- 
_victing the officials of any breach of the law nor in ex- 
tracting incidentally any further information on the 


matter. It seems that the provisions of the Act requiring 
an express warrant for the opening of each suspected letter | 
‘have been, and will be, as far as Hex Masesry’s present | 


Fawcett very properly returned a blunt “ No” to the re. 
quest that he would produce these warrants within a short 
time after their issue. In short, the attempt to make 
capital out of this disagreeable necessity of State may be 
said to have already collapsed. In so far as it is sincere 
and honest, it arises partly out of the confused feeling as 
to personal liberty already alluded to, partly out of a still 
greater confusion between private and public morality. 
The business of governors is the safety and welfare 
of the governed, and if a Manchester murder or a 
Clerkenwell explosion can be prevented by a basin of 
hot water and an electrotyped facsimile of a seal, 
these uncomfortable but useful assistants must be secured. 
Secret conspirators, after all, have not such clean hands 
that they can demand to be treated in accordance with the 
finest feelings of delicacy and morality. Qu’ils com- 
mencent ! is the natural expression of feeling which rises 
to the lips of a sensible man when the suggestion is made. 
Even in open war no general would think it other than 
his duty to open captured despatches, no matter how they 
might be captured, and why secret assassins should have 
privileges conceded to them which are not allowed to 
fair and lawful belligerents, we profess ourselves wholly 
unable to understand. 


THE SCRUTIN DE LISTE. 


HE substitution of the Scrutin de liste for the Scrutin 
d’arrondissement is at last before the Chamber of 
Deputies. The aspect of the question has a good deal 
changed since it was first determined to raise it in the 
present Session. The dislike which was then so generally 
entertained to it may be as strong as ever, but it is not 
nearly so outspoken. M. Gamperra’s attitude has exer- 
cised considerable influence upon the Republican oppo- 
sition to the Bill. That the President of the Chamber is 
less omnipotent than he was thought to be has been 
shown by the general approval given to M. Sr.-Hinatrg’s 
management of the Greek negotiations. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the disposition of the French people to prefer 
peace to M. Gambetta may for the time make them all the 
more anxious not to quarrel with him on any other point. 
A3 between peace and war, every Frenchman may hold him- 
self to be as good a judge of what the country wants as M. 
Gambetta himself. It is not likely that this independence 
extends to a question like the Scrutin de liste. Assuming 
Republicans to be of opinion that the victory of their party 
in the polls is the one thing needful to the perfection of 
an electoral system, they may naturally think that M. Gam- 
BE? is likely to be better informed than themselves upon 
this essential point. He has long had at his command a 
singularly complete machinery for ascertaining the temper 
of the voters in all parts of France. At the last general 
election he showed that he had far better means of fore- 
casting the result of the contest than were possessed by 
the Government. When it is remembered how complete 
and devoted a staff of subordinates the Minister of the 
Interior can command, this is a fact of some significance ; 
and it is one which the deputies may be trusted to bear in 
mind when they have to determine which way they 
shall vote. Strongly as the maintenance of the Scrutin 
d’arrondissement may commend itself to their interests, 
they may feel too doubtful alike of their colleagues and 
their constituents to take any steps to insure it. 
Barpovux’s Bill may be carried in the teeth of their oppo- 
sition, and then they will have lost their chance of seeing 
their names included in M. Gamberta’s list of candidates, 
and gained nothing in return. Even if M. Barpovx’s Bill 
is lost, they may feel doubtful whether M. Gamperra’s in- 
fluence may not prove strong enough to insure their 
defeat at the hands of their own neighbours. The 
probability that the Bill will pass is consequently very 
much greater than it was at its first introduction. The 
motives which led the Committee to which the question 
whether the Bill should be considered was referred to vote 
in the negative one day and in the affirmative the next 
have been operative during the whole of the interval, and 
a speech from M. Gamperra will be likely to give them 
increased force. 

The minority itself will contribute a contingent to M. 
Gamperra’s army. There are members of it who are 
sanguine enough to believe that the results of the 
adoption of the Scrutin d’arrondissement have been mis- 


advisers are concerned, scrupulously observed, and Mr. | conceived, and that the Conservatives will really have a 
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better chance in the departments than they now have in 
the arrondissements. This opinion is shared, it seems, by 
some of the majority. According to the Temps, M. Gam- 
BETTA was warned at a Parliamentary breakfast which he 
gave last Monday that sixteen departments which now 
return a mixed representation will return a wholly re- 
actionary one if M. Barpovx’s Bill passes. M. Gamperra, 
according to the same authority, is convinced that this 
will only be the case in five departments. If he is right in so 
thinking, the prospects of the Monarchy under the Scrutin 
de liste are sufficiently discouraging. Nothing, of course, but 
a general election can settle which of these calculations 
is the true one, but outsiders will probably incline to back 
M. Gamserra’s. It by no means follows, however, that 
the ultimate interests of the Opposition will not be served 
by a reduction in their numbers. Helpless as the Con- 
servatives seem to be at this moment, they need seemingly 
to be more helpless still before they will consent to profit 
by the lesson which events are continually reading them. 
The République Frangaise has lately been saying that the 
. majority must present itself to the country with an ex- 
plicitly Republican programme. The conclusion which 
the Conservatives might have been expected to draw from 
this announcement is that they too ought to come for- 
ward with an explicitly Republican programme, and so 
draw away the attention of ‘the electors from different 
forms of government in order to fix it upon different 
methods of administering the same form. We are 
all Republicans, the Conservatives should say tu the 
electors ; the only distinction between us is ‘that we wish 
to see the Republic administered in a moderate and 
raticnal manner, whereas our opponents wish to see it ad- 
ministered in a violent and foolish manner. Instead of 
this, one important section of the Conservatives declares 
that the publication of a frankly Republican programme 
must be met by the publication of a frankly monarchical 
programme. Nothing can save France from ruin but a 
restoration, and it is of no use to deceive her any longer 
by proposing superficial remedies. A party which reads 
the signs of the times in this fashion plainly needs to have 
its real impotence brought home to it. That the adoption 
of the Scrutin de liste will have this result it would be ex- 
ceedingly rash to say; since, if the existing Legitimists 
did not return one single deputy, they would somehow 
make out that this was exactly the evidence they wanted 
to prove that the country was thoroughly with them. But 
a younger generation may be less obstinately deaf to the 
plainest teaching of facts, and may learn by degrees that, 
if Conservative ideas are to regain their natural weight in 
the country, they must condescend to wear the dress of the 
present day. party which insists upon borrowing its 
ancestors’ wardrobe degrades politics to the level of a 
fancy-ball. 


There is another aspect of the question which sug- 
gests a doubt whether the Serutin de liste will have 
precisely the effect which M. Gamsperra anticipates. It 
has been justly observed that under a highly cen- 
tralized Government, such as that which existed in France, 
the influence of local interests upon Parliamentary elec- 
tions is very much greater than it is in a country like 
England. ‘The Government have it in their power to give 
or withhold pretty nearly everything that a commune 
wants, and the smaller the constituencies are, the more the 
wants of the communes will come home to the electors 
when they are considering for whom they shall vote. In 
some cases probably this tendency tells in favour of the 
Conservatives. A candidate gets in by virtue of his sound 
opinions upon the necessity of a branch railroad who 
would not eve got in by virtue of his politics. But it 
may also have an opposite result. The more the attention 
of the electors is diverted from politics, the more com- 
pletely it becomes a matter of chance what the pre- 
cise politics of their representative are. He is a Republican 
—that in most cases the electors insist on—but as 
to the particular shade of his Republicanism, that is lost 
re, of in the far more important question whether he 

es the right side in a controversy upon the necessity of 
a new road or of an additional post office. If the Scrutin 
de liste is adopted, these local interests must go to the 
wall, and the electors will then have leisure to inguire 
more minutely into the political creed of the candidates, 
Of course, if extreme views command a majority, even if 
it be only a majority of one, in the department, all the 
representatives of that department will be extreme. But, 

if moderate views command a majority, all the 


representatives of the department will be moderate ; and, 
putting aside the departments which contain a great city, 
the latter contingency ought to be at least as likely as the 
former. Against the probability that minorities will be 
less represented under the Scrutin de liste than under the 
Scrutin d’arrondissement must therefore be set the possi- 
bility that the political views of the majority are more 
correctly represented under the Scrutin d’ arrondissement 
than they would be under the Scrutin de liste. . 


SALINS. 


T isan ill wind that blows nobody any good, and the great 
tornado of war that desolated France in 1870 brought pros- 
perity to one little town in Franche-Comté. The Prussians, who 
understand the art of wasting time at a watering-place better than 
any other nation of Europe, while spreading themselves over the 
department of the Jura after the capture of Doéle, took note of 
Salins as a place to be remembered, and when the labours of 
conquest were over, they proceeded to refresh themselves in this 
warm and salubrious gorge. They were delighted to fiad there a 
limitless supply of mineral water stronger and more efficacious than 
their own springs at Kreuznach, and to be able to sip an unex- 
pectedly thrilling solution of bromide of potassium. In con- 
sequence Salins has become one of the favourite haunts of the 
Germans in France, and presents almost the unique spectacle of a. 
French town owing its main prosperity to Prussian patronage. We 
do not know whether a light touch of satire is concealed in the 
medical recommendation of Salins as particularly grateful to 
persons of a lymphatic temperament; it is certain that a stout and 
not too sensitive constitution is required to imbibe the waters 
freely, As with the Pierian spring of familiar quotation, it is 
best to drink deeply or else not taste the tonic salts of Salins. 
Patients are recommended to undertake a cours, and to do this 
satisfactorily it is necessary to settle down and make one’s health 
the principal object of attention. 

Salins is unusually well situated as a resort for tolerably robust 
invalids. The position and character of the town are ost 
Swiss. It is protected on the north by the lowest and most 
westerly of the seven parallel chains of the Jura, a range which 
makes up for its relative want of altitude by the picturesqueness 
of its forms, and which, instead of fading ney into the plain, 
reaches its highest point at itsextremity. This highest point, about 
2,700 feet above the sea, is the famous Mont Poupet, a peak 
which fills in popular legend the place always given to an isolated 
mountain of striking form. The town of Salins looks up at the 
Poupet at all times, except where its sharp grey top is hidden by 
the rocky sides of the valley of the Furieuse,a rapid mountain 
stream on the southern bank of which the houses are closely 
packed together. Above the river, and crowning cliffs so steep 
that they seem to nod at each other, are the opposite forts 
of St. André and Haut Belin, occupying the position of 
those older. fortresses which successfully defied the army of 
Richelieu when he invaded Franche-Oomté in 1635. In Fort 
St. André there yet remain some traces of Vauban’s work, dis- 
mantled by the Allies in 1814, and it is still possible to read 
over the gate the motto of Louis XIV.—nee pluribus impar. The 
towns of Franche-Comté have suffered so much by war and fire 
that their architecture presents little that is of much historical 
interest. The antiquary will find more in Salins than perhaps 
anywhere else in the province. The isolated position of the town, 
hemmed in as it is by the mountains, and the fortunate accident 
that it has escaped all political prominence, have permitted it to 
preserve much that is ancient and interesting. The modern passion 
for restoration, however, has penetrated to the gorges of the Jura, 
and the great church of St. Anatoile, which a very little while ago 
possessed curious traces of eleventh-century work, has now been 
swept and garnished out of any other interest than is to be found 
in the simplicity and grandeur of its three great naves, But it is 
in the smaller churches that the interesting remains of former ages 
must be sought, and most of all among the secular buildings of the 
Matachin, the poor quarter of Salins. ‘This district, which takes 
its name from the kennel of hounds, meute @ chiens, kept there by 
a grand seigneur in old times, is chiefly occupied by one narrow 
street, hilly and dirty, full of ancient doorways, blind alleys, and 
picturesque arches, which leads from the Lower Gate up to the 
centre of the town. This street, one of the most extraordinary 
relics of the middle ages to be found in the Jura, is named 
Rue d’Olivet, after the Abbé d’Olivet of the French Academy, 
whom Voltaire called his master in mar, and who was born 
in it, as the inscription below a bronze, bust of him, by Max 
Claudet, clearly sets forth. In the Town Library—a collection of 
books and pictures which is more than 1 ble—there is a very’ 
curious painting representing Salins in time of Louis XIV., 
and giving the impression that it has altered in the course of two. 
centuries as little as may be. What is recent in the town is'con- 
centrated in the Place d’Armes, where a ful hétel de ville,’ 
dating from 1750, forms a pleasing exception to the c 


‘badness of eighteenth-century architecture in the East of France. 


In front of this building stands a fine bronze statue of General! 
Cler, a native of Salins, who was killed at the battle of Magenta. 
This striking figure is by oseph Perraud, of whose collected works,’ 
as to be seen in the Museum of Lons-le-Saulnier, we gave an 
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account a few weeks since. Unfortunately the statuary in the streets 
of Salins, though profuse enough, is not so refined as that which 
adorns Lons-le-Saulnier. The ruling genius of the crys seems to 
be M. Max Claudet, a Franc-Comtois sculptor who has achieved a 
certain celebrity, but whose masterpieces at Salins scarcely make 
his claim to such a reputation, His “ Vendangeur,” a 

uge figure in bronze of a vintager staggering under a vast 
load of grapes, is raised opposite the salt springs, and forms 
in some sort the centre of the town. It is a coarse and 
vigorous piece of realistic work, leaving much to be desired in 
the way of execution. But by far the ugliest and oddest monu- 
ment in Salins is a bronze bust of the Republic on an awkward 
square pedestal of marble; in front of the pedestal runs a narrow 
ledge; and on this ledge stands a little naked amorino of bronze, 
who has just finished writing the word “ Patrie” in letters of 
gold underneath the bust. The conception is agree enough 
in itself, but it is rendered irresistibly funny by the fact that 


‘the ledge has proved too narrow to support the amorino, and 


that in consequence a hollow has been made in the side 
of the marble pedestal to make room for his protuberant little 
abdomen. 

The chief industry of the neighbourhood of Salins is the vine. 
The precipitous slopes of Mont Poupet produce a ruby-coloured 
wine which is only less esteemed than the famous and neighbour- 
ing vintage of Arbois, to the excellence of which Henri IV. pays 


‘frequent tribute in his letters. Unfortunately the wines of the 
Jura have been much mismanaged of late; they rapidly lose their 


colour, and are apt to become acid or insipid if kept for any 
length of time, nor can they ever be exported without ad- 
mixture. The wines of the department are mainly red, 


-but Salins itself produces a white and sparkling sweet wine 


which resembles a light Moselle. But the visitor who is 
curious in vintages should not leave the district without tasting 
the gold-coloured wine of Chiteau-Chilon—a vineyard some 
miles south-west of Salins, in the valley of the Seille. It 
ia a true, dry Madeira, and of an excellent quality and 
force. The vintage forms so characteristic a part of the social 
economy of the district that the visitor should not fail to 
read the pastoral novels of the Hebel of Franche-Comts, Max 
Buchon, a writer who combined with the French sprightliness 
not a little of the quaint domestic humour of Switzerland 
-and the romantic credulity of the Black Forest. His books are 
the best literary product of the Jura, and reflect with most 
fidelity the characteristics of its inhabitants. Buchon was an 
indolent and timid man, who resisted the attempts of his friends 
-and admirer: to —— him into Parisian literary society. He 
wisely preferred to the chief writer of Franche-Comté to 
attaining with much labour and anxiety a third-rate position in 
the capital. He did good work in collecting and preserving the 
ballads and popular melodies of the mountains, songs that bear 
still the impress of the period of Spanish possession. There is a 
icturesque simplicity and tenderness about the Franc-Comtois 
lk-songs which give them a high place in such literature, nor are 

they yet by any means extinct. One may yet hear from a Gothic 
window in the winding Matachin the pure voice of a girl 
warbling the old melody of “ Les Trois Princesses” :— 

Derritre chez mon pére, 

Vole, mon cceur, vole! 

Derritre chez mon pere 

Il y a t’un pommier doux, 

ll y a t’un pommier doux, 

Tout doux et iou! 
Il y a t’un pommier doux. 


with one melodious stanza after another, closing in the charming 
confession :— 
S’il gague bataiile, 
Vole, mon coeur, vole! 
gagne bataille, 
Il aura mes amours... 
Il aura mes amours, 
Tout doux et iou! 
Tl aura mes amouts! 
Qu’il gagne ou non gagne, 
Vole, mon cceur, vole ! 
Qu’il gagne ou non gague 
Il les aura toujours... 
Il les aura toujours, 
Tout doux et iou! 
Tl les aura toujours! 


Unfortunately, Max Buchon’s collection of the ballads of 
Franche-Comté has long been out of print, but his novelettes are 
easy to obtain. No visitor to Salins should fail to put Le 
Matachin in his pocket, and ascending the steep incline of Fort 
Belin when the first red daisies star the grass, and the town lies 
in sunshine below him, read the pastoral loves and unbewildering 
adventures of Josillon, Manuel, and Fifine. Although it is nearl 
thirty years since the book was written, it gives a picture of life 
among the vintagers of Salins and its neighbourhood in which 
there is hardly a word that might not have been written to-day. 
The stories of Max Buchon hold a place in French literature that 
cannot be said to be very significant, but which is unique as far 
as it goes. He is the only Frenchman who has been strongly in- 
fluenced by the popular and legendary folk-tales of Germany. In 

ing his méirchen, for such they really are, we are constantly 
inded, not only of Hebel, of whom he was confessedly a dis- 
ciple, but of the early manner of Auerbach and of the less-known 
stories of the Bernese Oberland, told in Swiss patois by Jeremias 


Gotthelf. It is not creditable to the patriotism of Franche- 
Comté that no edition of the complete writings of Max Buchon is 
in existence. His collection of folk-songs and his novelette of 
Le + ae alone suffice to claim for him the honours of re- 
vi 


THE RETURN OF ULYSSES. 


R. PARNELL’ restoration to his afflicted country, if he will 
AV accept England as his country, and if it is really he who has 
returned, as to which the public mind is still clouded with a doubt, 
puts an end to a very remarkable and interesting Odyssey. From 
the memorable hour when Mr. Parnell failed in his motion that 
Mr. Gladstone be not heard, he seems to have determined to put and 
carry a motion that he himself be not seen. He retired into cloudland 
like other unsuccessful heroes on similar occasions, and his where- 
abouts and occupation at once became a subject of the keenest in- 
terest. Some said he was at Paris, some said he was at Frankfort 
“arranging telegraphic communications with America ’’—an awful 
and mysterious phrase. According to the general belief, he was 
simply obeying the solemn warning of not the least pleasing of 
Dickens's creations, and taking care of the “ portable property,” the 
er of the Land League “ rint.” But there were not wanting 
ase insinuators and innuendists who saw in Mr. Parnell’s precipi- 
tate disappearance a kind of frenzy of John Dennis, or something 
similar to that remarkable infatuation which made Coleridge con- 
sider himself in danger of the fate of the Duke of Enghien. After 
the extrusion of the Irish members and the arrest of Davitt, there 
was no knowing what might happen, and Mr. Parnell gracefully 
yielded to the prayers of his friends not to expose tam carum caput 
to the vile machinations of Mr. Forster. Mr. Davitt and Mr. 
Parnell playing écarté, by special license of the persecutors, in a 
retired chamber of Portland, with a distant view of the sounding sea, 
was too dreadful an idea to be entertained fora moment. Indeed it 
has been hinted that there were times when even Paris seemed a 
scarcely safe enough refuge. There are policemen in Paris, and your 
Land Leaguer fede on a policeman, perhaps not without reason, as 
his natural enemy. ‘The West, the land of the free, suggested it- 
self, though, by the way, there are policemen there too, and of the 
most heavy-handed, prodigal not merely of buckshot, but of bullets. 
The West, however, the land of the free, appears to have expressed 
itself with unbecoming want of fervour in reference to this pro- 
posal, The American papers have spoken of Mr. Parnell—Parnell, 
as in the fine Republican manner they call him—as having run 
away, and they intimate that it is not likely to be “ roses, roses 
all the way” for him if he returns to the States, whatever it 
may have been a year ago. So Mr. Parnell has issued a manifesto 
announcing his return to Ireland and to Parliament. He is re- 
turning with a terrible programme—a programme of no small in- 
terest, of which more anon. But for the present his occupation 
during his absence is what concerns us. The wildest and most 
picturesque of all the legends is that during his supposed presence 
in Paris he has twice been seen in London. This suggests the 
celebrated visits of another Charles Stuart, which George III. dis- 
covered by his own secret police, and which frightened Grenville 
or Lord North or whoever it was so terribly. Indeed his good- 
natured Majesty's traditional remark on the subject is still perhaps 
the most appropriate for sensible people to apply to the Parnellian 
exodus :—" Let the young man alone, and when he is tired he 
will go—[come] home again of his own accord.” So has Mr. 
Parnell come home, or is coming home, and remembering the 
way in which he departed, he will no doubt bring his tail behind 
him (possibly even between his legs), to complete the quotation of 
which the best of monarchs was doubtless thinking. 

The Hibernian Ulysses, however, during his wanderings has, like 
his model, seen many interesting men and things. Kai men 
Tantalon eiseidon ought to recur frequently in the tales which he 
will tell the Land Leaguers when the most flaring gas jet 
is kindled and the fizzingest bottle of zoedone has its strings 
cut. For, to the disgust of the Parisians, offers of the na- 
tional potheen did not tempt Mr. Parnell, and he seems to 
have confined himself to the beverage beloved of those who 
like to make believe that they are drinking champagne, and 
thus to flavour their virtue with a spice of sin. Mr. Parnell has 
seen M, Victor Hugo, and the manifesto above alluded ta shows 
perhaps some traces of the interview or of the eloquent anticipa- 
tions which it produced in the Parnellian mind. But this inter- 
view was private, and we need not trouble ourselves with it. 
There can be no doubt that the great poet said all that the sub- 
limest faculty of speech and the profoundest ignorance of the 
subject could together achieve. Other Parisian associates of the 
Irish Gracchus—a name of evil omen—have been liberal of their 
reports of his conversation ; and in this case there can be not the 
slightest reason why these cy should not be made free with, 
for they are undoubtedly publica materies. Mr. Parnell seems to 
have specially haunted i Rochefort at Paris, a proceeding which 
has not a little grieved some orthodox wearers of the green, and 
which is, in its way, odd. For Mr. Parnell is a shrewd enough 
person, and M. Rochefort ought to have for him ‘many of the 
characteristics of an awful example. Both are men who, by bi 
connexions, and education, had a fair future before them ; one has 
already thrown it away by taking to the miry roads of dema- 
goguism, the other is over his ankles in that mire already, and may 
perhaps arrive before long at the same goal. ILowever, either 
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Mr. Parnell attached himself to M. Rochefort or M. Rochefort 
atiached himself to Mr. Parnell; and the two great democrats 
exchanged ideas. We say exchanged, although the words put into 
the mouth of the member for Cork are so remarkably like the 
words of the member, or ex-member, for Paris that suspicions 
arise in the uncharitable non-democratic mind. The idol of the 
Irish people, according to M. Rochefort, is “a very fair 
young man”—quite a David, in fact; “bis eye of steel is 
“severe”—not mild steel at all—and “his face, almost ascetic, 
is calm.” Indeed, the general attitude of Mr. Parnell, 
_as-described by M. Rochefort, reminds one of the attitude of an 
Irishman still more distinguished ; “‘ he was not angry, only sad.” 
Mr. Parnell is sad for the calumnies of the Government press in 
England, a mysterious division of journalism to the identity of 
which M. Rochefort affords no further clue than an intimation that 
it includes the Times and the Daily Telegraph. In England we 
usually consider the Standard the Government organ at this 
moment, but M, Rochefort no doubt is not up to the latest revolu- 
tions of the journalistic wheel. The first question which Mr. 
Parnell asked was as to the influence of the République Francaise 
(wcunning dog, this member for Cork), knowing no doubt per- 
fectly well that, if there is one newspaper which M. Rochefort in 
his editorial and personal capacity despises, it is this precise 
journal. “The République Frangaise,” was the proud reply, “ is a 
per very little read,” a statement in which, we fear, M. Roche- 
fort consulted rather his wishes than his knowledge of facts. The 
Mecchiavellian Irishman next proceeded to hit M. Rochefort on the 
other wing, by remarking that “M. Gambetta wanted above all 
things to & agreeable to the Prince of Wales.” On an auditor 
ut in good temper by these artful beginnings, Mr. Parnell then 
| etn to “play it” in a manner which we cannot think creditable 
to his moral tone, though it shows a greater sense of humour than 
those who judge him merely from his Parliamentary utterances 
would suppose him to possess, The Irish, it seems, have been for- 
‘bidden for a hundred years to possess arms, and there is therefore, 
iit would appear, not so much as a pike-head or a flint musket 
‘between Cape Clear and the Giant's Causeway. War is hope- 
less, because the English would simply starve the Irish out, 
“as they have always done ”—notably, for instance, last winter, 
when the Duchess of Marlborough presided over the operation. 
The English people are not represented in Parliament, only 
the aristocracy and the bourgeotsie (another remark which natu- 
rally enraptured M. Rochefort). Queen Elizabeth by a simple royal 
decree distributed the lands of Green Erin among the ancestors of 
the present landlords, all of whom are non-resident, and so it 
went on; and M. Rochefort swallowed it all, and doubiless thinks 
himself established as an authority for life on the Irish question. 
Whether a slight twinkle might or might not have been seen in 
the very fair young man’s eye of steel as he quaffed the half bottle 
that was after another interview—is a point on 
which we shall offer no opinion. 

So Mr. Parnell, in his Odyssey, saw Tantalus—that is to say, 
M. Rochetort—from whom the refreshing waters of power are 
apt to retreat so ——a just as they touch his lip; and he saw 
‘Teiresias—that is to say, Victor Hugo—and he saw, or may have 
seen, James Stephens, for whom any parallel that we could select 
out of the Necya would be so uncomplimentary that we shall not 
select any. Of miscellaneous ghosts who gibbered at him, inter- 
viewers of the Gaulois, and so forth, there is no need to speak. 


But of his remarkable manifesto something must be said. The, 


date Paris is wholly unnecessary, for the thing reeks of Paris— 
that is, of the peculiar kind of Parisian society in which Mr. 
Parnell seems to have mixed. Irish patriots have once more 
steeped themselves in French Republicanism, despite the very 
discouraging consequences of the former bath, and this is the 
result, The document, indeed, begins “Gentlemen,” which is 
contrary to Republican etiquette, and, as it is addressed to the 
Tand League, doubtfully sustainable as a statement of fact. It 
4uforms the Irish people of that wise resolution in reference to 
the American visit which we have already noticed. Then we 
‘come to the programme. Mr. Parnell is going to appeal to the 
people of England against the “territorialism and shopocracy 
which dominate Parliament.” Household sufirage in the 
counties will “sound the doom of the English land geal 
&@ junction between English and Irish democracy will bring 
about the golden age, and “enfranchise labour from the taxes 
hecessary to support standing armies.” Meanwhile the tenant- 
farmers are urged to pursue their noble course. “The sacri- 
dices demanded of them,” says Mr. Parnell plaintively, “are 
not great,” they are only asked not to pay their debts, and it may 
%e admitted that, except to men of p nslheng this is not a very 
reat sacrifice. The touch about | and the announced 
alliance between the democracy of England and of Ireland are 
Specially Parisian. It remains to be seen whether this particular 
«ticle de Paris will be found popular in Great Britain. It would 
be more remarkable than it is, for we do not know that Mr. 
Parnell has before made open profession of democratic pa, 
if the support which he has received from the small body of 
extreme Radicals had been less pronounced. One good turn de- 
serves another, and Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Collings and Mr. Thompson, must now feel that their champion- 

p of the very fair young man with the ascetic eve of severe 
steel is no longer mere chivalry, but sound policy and self-interest 
well understood. Such are the results of steeping oneself in the 
pure floods of French Republicanism. The very fair young man 
comes out of them refreshed, invigorated, and with a programme. 


“ Down with the shopkeepers !” is Mr. Parnell’s cry as he steps 
on the Kentish beach. The only fear is how the shopkeepers will 
like it. There are, as his new friends know, hardly any but shop- 
keepers in England, and we think we have heard that the class 
does exist in Ireland too. Perhaps they may not like to be put an 
end to; however, these are intricate points. It is sufficient that 
Mr. Parnell has had his days of retreat and meditation, not with- 
out mystery, like all the test characters of history. He has 
doubtless thought much—he certainly seems to have talked a good 
deal. Now he returns bringing with him his mme and the 
memory of the companionship of M. Rochefort. Whether Dr. 
Nulty and Dr. Gillooly will not feel it necessary to perform some 
slight form of exorcism before they resume intercourse with M. 
Rochefort’s friend seems doubtful; but the point must be left for 
those reverend gentlemen tu decide. 


THE JESUIT IMMIGRATION. 


She is well that Exeter Hall, after a temporary eclipse, and indeed 
serious menace of permanent extinction, has just been—if we 
may venture to borrow Cardinal Wiseman’s words on a memorable 
occasion—* restored to its place in the ecclesiastical orbit.” There 
is truly urgent work to be done for which no place could be more 
appropriate, and protests to be raised in every tone of eloquent in- 
dignation which may well wake the furthest echoes of that historic 
Hall. The Philistines are upon us—that is to say the Jesuits. 
There may be some short-sighted Protestants among us who exulted 
in the passing of the Ferry bill, and hailed in the summary a 
ae pe of the Catholic University in France and the closing of the 
esuit colleges a fresh triumph of Gospel truth. We fear they will be 
cruelly disappointed. Even supposing that the great Babylon has 
really collapsed in France—and that remains to be proved—their 
patriotism, if not their Protestantism, must be disturbed, when 
they hear of the new “ flitting of the holy house”—not of Loretto 
but of Ignatius—to our own shores. It is true that the doomed or 
favoured spot specially selected for this last Jesuit aggression is some 
hours’ sail distant from the English coast, but still it is English 
territory, and moreover there are ugly rumours of other esta- 
blishments being appropriated or organized by the dreaded Order 
—in Sussex, in Wales, and elsewhere—besides the new Imperial 
Hotel at St. Heliers, the capital of Jersey. Jersey itself has 
hitherto been a kind of Protestant Paradise. The whole island 
only contains about 60,000 inhabitants, but we are assured that it 
includes a variety of denominations somewhat exceeding the usual, 
and tolerably liberal, English proportion, while the prevalent type 
of Anglicanism is of the extremest Evangelical kind. It is into 
the midst of this happy family, of whom it cannot perhaps quite be 
said that “at once they sing, at once they pray,” but who at least 
all sing and pray against Popery with one heart and one voice, 
that the most Popish of Papal emissaries are about to thrust 
themselves. “The Assyrian comes down like a wolf on the fold,” 
not indeed in this case a wolf in sheep’s clothing—there may be 
some consolation in that—and the attempt will be made “ to 
turn Jersey into a French Catholic University, making it an- 
other Island of Saints,” and thus destroying alike its nation- 
ality and its religion. To be sure the prophet of evil 
tidings, who warns the denizens of Jersey of the things that are 
coming upon them, does remind them’ also that after all there is 
still some balm in Gilead. But his remark that our temper, 
habits, and educational system preclude the danger of any exclu- 
sive institutions, under whatever name, telling much on our reli- 
gion or our politics, if true for England, is hardly true for Jersey, 
with its population of 60,000, where the Jesuit propaganda may 
prove rather a formidable affair. The second consolatory reflec- 
tion suggested raises a question of wider import, bearing on the 
whole scheme of Jesuit education, but it is not one the accuracy of 
which is so obvious as the writer in the Times seems to imagine. 
He tells us that if “the Seminarist”—meaning apparently, not 
the student, but the teacher—is allowed to have free scope he will 
only succeed in producing “a creature absolutely selfish, opinionated, 
full of antipathies, incapable of compromise, and without anything 
tn common with the world he is soon to encounter, except that 
which he cannot get rid of, the baser of his nature.” And 
again we are told—in rather questionable English—that “ the 
seminary succeeds in making men too well satisfied with them- 
selves to be compatible with the work of the outer world.” 
That no doubt hits a blot, and a serious blot, in the ordinary 
seminary system, but one not uliar to Jesuit schools, 
and from which indeed in their gh ere days it was their boast 
to be exceptionally exempt. That for better or worse they did 
make men of the world was acknowledged by friend and foe alike, 
only their critics had a good deal to say about the methods of 
tortuous casuistry by which this result was achieved. Ranke even 
goes so far as to speak of their having abandoned all idea of sub- 
jugating the world to the spirit of religion, their own spirit on 
the contrary having succumbed to the influence of the world, and 
their sole aim being “ to render themselves indispensable to their 
fellow-men, by whatever means this might be effected.” He 
proceeds to observe that to ensure this pu they deliberately 
relaxed and perverted not only the rules of their own Order but 
the precepts of religion and morality, and prostituted the solemn 
office of confession to their evil ends, ‘his moral relaxation 
was of course of peculiar significance in a community which from 
the first had made the education of youth its chief employment, 
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But at all events, whatever may be thought of the means 
adopted, there can be no doubt that for a century or so after they 
rose into power Jesuit education throughout the continent of 
Europe was a conspicuous success. In England, where of course 
they had no opportunity of opening colleges till much later, they 
do not seem ever to have succeeded so well, and vigorous protests 
have been raised during the last few years, as our readers are 
aware, from more than one quarter in the English Roman 
Catholic body itself against parts of their disciplinary system, 
which are to say the least singularly uncongenial to English 
notions and habits in the training of youth. That however has no 
direct bearing on the prospects of their imported colleges, in Jerse 
and elsewhere, which are designed for the training not of Englis: 
but of French boys, whom they are forbidden any longer to 
receive in their own country. - In the training of French boys 
the Jesuits do appear, from the impartial testimony of such ob- 
servers as Mr. Matthew Arnold, to have been very successful 
of late. They’ would indeed strangely have lost their old 
cunning, if they were unable to hold their own against the un- 
loved and unlovely /ycées, which, unless they are greatly maligned, 
show some of the worst moral faults of the “ seminary ” 
system, without offering any of its religious attractions. Both 
Ranke and Hallam have described the marvellous revival of 
learning they effected in Catholic Europe after the Reformation. 
The universities, then mainly in the hands of narrow and ignorant 
ecclesiastics, had failed entirely to keep pace with the advance of 
Protestant education, till the Jesuits got possession of them or 
founded rival colleges of their own to supply the want. It was 
found, says Hallam, that boys learnt more from them in six 
months than in two years under other masters, and as moreover 
they taught at that period gratuitously, Protestants often removed 
their children from the ordinary gymnasia to the Jesuit colleges, 
with results which may readily be conceived. In classical know- 
ledge, especially of Latin, and in the el e of their scholar- 
ship, they had no superiors, and many of the best Latin writers of 
the day were Jesuits. They took the lead in polite letters and 
classical style, and thus dexterously moulded the highest talents 
of the rising generation to the services of the Church. For in 
their hands the whole course of Liberal studies took one direc- 
tion, one perpetual aim—never for a moment lost sight of—the 
propagation of the Roman Catholic faith, Latin versification 
was at that time highly prized, and their pupils were ac- 
cordingly taught to write sacred ms, while the very 
structure of our old school friend, the Gradus ad Parnassum— 
a Jesuit compilation—was made studiously subservient to 
the promotion of Catholic orthodoxy. Oardinal Newman has 
told us in the Apologia how he used as a schoolboy, when he 
firmly believed the Pope to be Antichrist, to score out the pro- 
Papal epithets and synonyms in his Gradus and substitute the 
vilest terms of abuse he could think of in their place. The 
Gradus was meant to insinuate Popery into Protestant schools. 
There was again a taste for dramatic representation, and therefore 
the walls of the Jesuit colleges resounded with sacred tragedies, 
There was a prejudice at the time against stipendiary teachers, and 
hence the Jesuit professors, who had their wealthy endowments to 
fail back wpon, increased their popularity by taking no fees. In 
Germany, in Spain, in Italy, in France, their colleges spread rapidly. 
“They conquered us,” says Ranke, “on our own ground, in our 
own homes, and stripped us of a part of our country.” They had 
three colleges in Rowe, including one for German and one for Eng- 
lish students, In France they notoriously took the lead in classical 
scholarship. ‘ The Jesuits,’ Huet says, “ write and speak Latin 
well, but their style is almost always too rhetorical. This is 
owing to their keeping regencies [academical exercises] from their 
early youth, which makes them speak incessantly in public.” 
Jouvaucy, whose Latin orations .were published in 1700‘ is 
said in the Biographie Universelle to have had no equal 
since Maffei and Muretus. The Jesuit Rapin’s poem on 
Gardens, of some 3,000 lines, is commended by Hallam for 
its truly Virgilian spirit and rhythm, and sustained dignity of 
expression throughout. With so many claims on public attention 
and confidence in their educational work we cannot wonder at 
the rapid spread of Jesuit influence over Europe. Their first 
school was established at Gandia in the Kingdom of Valencia by 
Francis Borgia in 1546, and was soon erected into a university by 
the Pope and the King of Spain, as though a pledge: and prophecy 
of the command they were speedily to acquire over the. whole 
education of Catholic Europe. 

’ But what is equally manifest on the surface of history and not 
at tirst sight equally easy to cominns is the fact that Jesuit 
popularity after a time receded almost as rapidly as it had ad- 
vanced. The very qualities which had made the Order the most 
serviceable of allies and the most formidable of enemies contained 
indeed the seeds of public hatred and ultimate ruin. Their zeal, 
their compact union, their indefatigable and single devotion to 
a cause, rendered them often unscrupulous in the choice of 

means, and still oftener suspected. To Protestants they were 
naturally obnoxious, if only for their signal successes, but the 
had also no lack of adversaries within the pale of the Chureh 
they served with such exclusive loyalty, and even on the 
Papal throne, whom their PF ie and ambitious spirit had 
alienated or alarmed. Chief of course among the grounds of 
aecusation against them stood the charge of what is popularly 
called Jesuitism, or, in other words, of encouraging by teaching and 
example a casuistical relaxation of the laws of morality. That 
there was truth in the indictment no one familiar with the Pro- 


vineial Letters, not to go any further, can possibly doubt ; and 
their conduct in some notable cases, as e.g. in the affair of “ the 
Chinese Rites” and their persecution of Bishop Palafox, only too 
faithfully illustrated the crooked policy they were accused of 
justifying in their code of ethics. the testimony of writers like 
the late Professor Huber of Munich, or even Mr. Cartwright, can 
hardly be credited with judicial impartiality, but there is enough 
in the works of both writers on the subject to establish a strong 
case against the incriminated Order. Their services to learning 
and religion are undisputed, but to them the old saying may be 
with tolerable accuracy, wbi bene nihil melius, ubi male 
nihil pejus.. That the charges brought against them were 
often exaggerated is perfectly true, and Hallam’s account of 
the various reasons—not always discreditable—which led them 
to embrace the laxer theories of moral obligation is a juster 
and more comprehensive one than Ranke’s. But he admits that 
they employed their logical acumen in sophisms which undermined 
the foundations of moral integrity and thus “ warred against the 
conscience they were bound to protect.” They never really re-- 
covered from the wound inflicted by Pascal, and when a cent 
later the Order was suppressed by the excellent Pope Clement XIV.,. 
at the united request of the Catholic Sovereigns of Europe, there 
were few to regret its fall. ‘Their vigorous subsistence during the 
forty years of their nominal suppression, under the interested 
patronage of Protestant or schismatical Governments, tells more 
for the hardihood of their esprit de corps than for their honest 
submission to the authority they professed to reverence as supreme, 
absolute, and Divine. It was natural that the Catholic reaction of 
the present century should be heralded by their revival, but like: 
other restored potentates they have learnt nothing and forgotten. 
nothing. Theirold ingenuity has not failed them, though it no longer 
secures them their old supremacy in the world of thought. They 
still retain the weakness and the strength of their old educational. 
methods, which serve rather -to polish and sharpen the intellect. 
than to brace its individual energies, and are admirably adapted 
to produce a ciass of adroit special pleaders, but very ill adapted 
to.develop originality of mind. It is a system more congenial to. 
the Latin than to the Anglo-Saxon temper, and is no likelier in the 
future than in the past to become really acclimatized in England. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


HERE are few more interesting pages in the literature ot 
autobiography than the self-told story of Hector Berlioz. The 
book is as vivacious and amusing as the * Mémoires” of the great 
Dumas and as rich in violence and extravagance as the Vita 
Scritta da Se Medesimo of Benvenuto Cellini. With this latter 
work it has not a little in common. Apart from Cellini’s 
ruffianism, indeed, there are several points of contact, not only 
between the two books, but ‘between the two men also. Berlioz 
made the great goldsmith the hero of an opera, and it is not 
doubtful that he was in complete sympathy with his subject. In 
the Frenchman there is a full measure of the waywardness of 
temper, the impatience of authority, the resolute and daring 
humour, the passion of worship for what is great in art and of 
eontempt for what is little and bad, which entered so largely into 
the composition of the Florentine. There is not much to choose 
between the Berlioz of the Débats, the author of the Grotesques 
de la Musique and the A travers Chants, and the Benvenuto who, 

as I] Lasca writes of him :— 

Senza alcun ritegno o barbazzale, 
Delle cose malfatte dicea male. 

Benvenuto enlarges upon the joys of drawing from the life, and 
expatiates upon the greatness of Michel Angelo in much the same 
spirit and with much the same fury of admiration with which Berlioz 
descants upon the rapture of conducting an orchestra, and dilates 
upon the beauty of Divinités du Styx or the adagio of the Sonata 
in C sharp minor. It is written of Benvenuto, in connexion with. 
Vasari’s attack upon that cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore, which 
he was wont to call “ The marvel of beautiful things.” that, had 
he but lived to see the result, 

Certo non capirebbe nelle pelle ; 

E saitando, e correndo, e fulminand), 

S’andrebbe querelando, 

E per tutto gridando ad alta voce 

d’ Arezzo meterebbe in croce, 

Oggi universalmente 

Ouiato della gente 

Quasi publico ladro e assassino ; 
and, in reading, we are irresistibly reminded of Berlioz betrampling 
Lachnith and the ingenious Castil-Blaze, and defending Dect 
hoven against the destructive pedantry of Fétis, And, just as 
the “ Vita” is invaluable as a personal record of artist-life in the 
Italy of the Renaissance, so are the “ Mémoires ” invaluable as a 
personal record of the works and ways of musicians in the Paris 
of the Romantic revival. Berlioz is revealed in them as one of the 
most commanding and original figures in the great movement in 
which he had the honour to bear apart. He is of the race of the 
giants. He is the musician of 1830, as Delacroix is the painter; 
and his work is as typical and as significant as the “ Massacre de 
Scio” and the “‘ Marino Faliéro.” 

His eccentricities and extravagances were not, as with so many 
others, the effects of imitation; they were innate in him. He was. 
born, as he says of himself, “i ne jamais agir comme tout le monde, 
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prendre la vie et V'académie & contrepoil.” The son of a country 

ing Gluck and. Virgil to Cabanis and 
Munro. At twelve he fell madly in love, and at nineteen he came to 
'» when however he soon fell to reading Alceste 
and Armide, “ Je lus et relus,” he says, “ les partitions de Gluck: je 
les copiai, je les appris par coour ; elles me firent perdre le sommeil, 
oublier le manger et le boire; j’en délirai. Et le jour ou, aprés une 
‘anxieuse attente, il me fut enfin ‘permis d’entendre Iphigénte en 
Tauride,je jurai,en sortant de l’Opéra, que malgré pére, mére, oncles, 
tantes, grands parents, et amis, je serais musicien.” He kept his oath; 


_ gnd-after studying for some time with Lesueur, the author of Les 


Bardes, and writing a. mass, an opera, and a grand dramatic scena 
for voice and orchestra, all of which he carefully destroyed, he en- 
tered the Conservatoire, where Reicha taught him counterpoint, 
and where he made a mortal foe of Cherubini. His father cut off 
the supplies; but he supported himself by singing in the chorus 


at aominor:theatre. His mother bestowed her malediction upon 


him; but he went on a than ever. He failed to win 
is works were condemned as mon- 

strosities; he was beaten time after time by nobodies of the 
t water; and it was not until he was nearly twenty-seven 

old that he won the prix de Rome,and could leave school. 
Meanwhile, however, his education, which was in great measure 
his own work, had been steadily advancing, At first his idols 
were'Spontini and Gluck. Of Mozart he thought as of some one 
Italianate and ruined. His aversion was Rossini. “Je me suis 
alors demandé plus d’une fois,” he says, “ comment je pourrais m’y 
prendre pour miner le Théatre-Italien, et le faire sauter un soir de 


—— avec toute s&. population rossinienne.” An author 
w 


made a great impression upon him was Byron, to whose in- 
fluence is owing the Harold en Italie. The Faust translation of 
Gérard de. Nerval inspired him with an idea which after- 
‘wards took shape in the Damnation.' He was introduced, 
through one of the arrangements of Castil-Blaze, to the art of 
Weber, and it became one of the main influences of his life. 
Shaks 
resently married—in Hamlet and 
in Romeo ‘and Juliet, almost killed him, ‘Shakspeare,” he says, 
“en tombant ainsi sur moi & l'improviste, mo foudroya. Son 
éclair, en m’ouvrant le ciel de l’art avec un fracas sublime, m’en 
illumina les plus lointaines profondeurs. Je reconnus la vraie 
deur, la vraie beauté, la vraie vérité dramatique. .. . Je vis, 

je ——— je sentis que j‘étais vivant, qu'il fallait me lever 
et marcher.” For a long time he could neither eat nor sleep, 
he could neither read nor work— La secousse avait été trop 
forte, et je fus longtemps’ me remettre.” A similar effect was 
| nag upon him by the discovery of Beethoven, for whom, 
m first to last, his admiration was boundless. To Berlioz that 
mighty master was “a king of kings”; his greater sonatas 
“ serviront pour l’échelle métrique pour mesurer le developpement 
de notre intelligence musicale ”; he is “a Throne, a Domination, a 
Power,” a Titan, a demigod. M. Legouvé says of Berlioz that he 
had but two books, Virgil and Shakspeare, and that these two 
he knew by heart. In the same way, it may be said of him that, 


with a great regard for Weber, he recognized the sovereignty of 


but two musicians, Gluck and Beethoven.’ It must be acknow- 
ledged that his taste was right, and such as may become a great 
artist. 

His life was extraordinarily full and varied. He suffered cruelly 
and enjoyed greatly; his failures were hardly less complete 
than his successes. Abroad he was everywhere received with 
delight and with applause. In Paris, “ la ville du monde oi I’on 
Aime le moins la musique, et ow ]’on fait le plus d’opéras comiques,” 
himself and his music were for long years unpopular. He had 
many enemies, of all sorts and sizes; and he deserved them all. 

was a distinguished writer as well as a great musician; 
he had plenty to say, and he knew how to say it; and in the, 
<olumns of the Débats he held his own against all comers. He 
was bold, ardent, the possessor of an admirable style, and rich 
in wit, sense, and fun. There is not a page of his work, 
whether playful or serious, but bears the imprint of his per- 
sonality and has its peculiar interest. Not the least curious and 


Suggestive of his remarks are those in which his own composi- 


tions are in question. Heine, in a well-known passage, compared 
him to “an eagle-sized lark,” to “a colossal nightingale,” and 


- Went.on to say that to him the music of Berlioz had in it “ some- 


thing primeval, if not antediluvian,” and always made him think 
of mammoths and giant saurians, of Babylon the Great, and the 
wonders of Nineveh, and the hanging gardens of Semiramis. 
Berlioz repeats the comparison, apparently with some com- 
Placency, but is not slow to take exception to Heine's conclusion 
that he has “not much melody and no naiveté at all,” and to re- 


“mind the poet that he is speaking out of the deeps of ignorance. 


He has written a good deal of so-called “architectural music,” itis 
true—as, for instance, the Symphonie Funébre et Triomphale, with 
its “sonnerie archangélique, simple mais noble, empanachée, 
armée, se levant radieuse, triomphante, retentissante, immense, 
Aannongant & la terre et au ciel l’ouverture des portes de 
Tempyrée,” as the iem, with its colossal “ Lacrymosa,” 
its tremendous “ Dies Irm”; as the Symphonie Fantastique, with 
its terrible “ Sabbat” and its nightmare “ Marche au Supplice” ; as 
the Te Deum, “dont le finale est sans nul doute ce que j'ai 


it de plus ae or But these things form but a part of. 
Tightly ju 


is work, and, to dged, he must be considered as the 
‘composer of Bénédict et Béatrice and L’Enfance du Christ, éf 
Harold en Italie and the Troyens, and the Roméo et Juliette as 


_ journey through Bohemia and Hu 


, Tevealed to him by the acting of Macready and | 
Miss Smithson—whom he 


well. Oflate a reaction in his favour has set in, and we have been 
so fortunate as to hear some of the larger and the more important 
of these works, their enormous difficulty and complexity notwith- 
standing. Mr. Hallé has succeeded brilliantly with the Damna- 
tion de Faust; and the production of the Enfance du Christ is 
eagerly expected. 

' As regards the Damnation, Berlioz seems to have set no great 
store by it. He wrote it, words and music, with great rapidity ; 
much of it in Paris, “chez moi, au café, au jardin des Tuileries, 
et jusque’ sur une borne du boulevard du Temple”; much 
of it, by rail and road, in'steamboats and in taverns, during a 
u ngary. The “ Rakocsky March,” 
written in a single night at Vienna, was first given at Pesth, to 
which city, so great was the excitement it created, Berlioz had to 
present the original score. The introduction, “ Le vieil hiver,” 
was made in the inn at Passau, the “ Bords de l’Elbe” scene at 
Vienna; the “Ronde des Paysans” was jotted down at Breslau 
by the light of a shop-window; the “Remonte au Ciel” brought 
the author out of his bed at Pesth at midnight, and the “ Jam 
nox stellata” was written at Breslau. With regard to this last, 


- Berlioz relates that, at Moscow, authority was pleased to consider the 


song improper, and o him to pretend to suppress it, and that 
a Dresden critic, his Mephistopheles as.a libel 
on the reputation of the excellent fiend, held it for an abominable 
slander on the morals of the German student, who was, he said, 
incapable of any such wickedness as is hymned in it. The Damna- 
tion, which was produced in 1846, was a complete failure ; it was 
played but twice, and then to empty houses; and Berlioz, who 
was well-nigh ruined, swore solemnly that never while he lived 
would he write for the Parisians more. Here, in London, it has 
been prodigiously successful; in Paris, revived at the Chitelet by 
M. Colonne, it was played many times in succession to overflowing 
ouses, 


THE MONASTIC SCRIPTORIUM., 


UETONIUS relates that Julius Ceesar was the first to send 

letters to the Senate written on each page and folded into 
leaves for preservation. We are not sure that this is the earliest 
specific mention of the present form of book: but, if Julius 
was the first to supersede the troublesome roll by the bound 
volume, he deserves a bust in every library. The latter is a 
form that has received no improvement, and it is one which 
it seems impossible to change for the better. The unwinding of 
a roll and the opening of a book were processes of such dit- 
ferent degrees of readiness that no other innovation of equal 
advantage to the reader was made until the small Latin letter 
was brought into use by the monks, and took the place of 
the uncial character, of which it is a modification. The older 


“MSS. were written in capitals, without spaces or points of 


division in the lines, the whole running continuously as one 
word. The painful inconvenience of this arrangement makes it 
strange that the small letter should not have been generally 
adopted before the ninth century, though it had been introduced 
at least two centuries before. In this character the Psalter of 
Alfred the Great, which Astle, in his History of Writing, 
asserted to be in his library, was written. Even at that time the 
¢ had not received the dot above it, which Mabillon says was not to 
be found in MSS. before the thirteenth century ; one of the earliest 
books in which the complete ¢ occurs being Henry Justellus’s MS. 


‘of the Gallican version of the Bible, written in 1294. Cvesar’s 


Libellus Memorialis we may assume to have been no masterpiece 
of art, being simply official documents executed with despatch. 
Though Ovid speaks of a rubricated title, or rather of the absence 
of one (“Nec titulus minio, nee cedro charta notetur,” 7'rist. 
Eleg. 1.), the earliest mention, according to Mr. M. D. Wyatt, of 
an illuminated book refers to a copy of the works of Homer, 
written in gold upon i le vellum, which Julius Capitolinus 
describes, in his Life of Maximinius the younger, to have been 
presented to that Emperor by his mother. The practice, however, 
of adding figures of silver and gold, crimson and purple to the 

3 of a MS., was chiefly the growth of a period when literature 
religious, when a belief in the environment of 
saintly presences undreamed of in Roman philosophy had lent a 
new inspiration to the artist’s work. Whether the rude art of the 
Catacombs gave rise to the maturer design and gorgeous ornamen- 
tation of the medisval missal has hardly been determined, the 
influences of the Byzantine spirit of illustration having been 
thought to be more distinctly traceable in the artist craft of the 


‘monastic scriptorium than in the pictorial symbolism of underground 
‘Rome. A ‘comparison, however, of some of the richest of the wall- 


paintings in the Catacombs, as reproduced in De Rossi's Roma 
Sotteranea, with the miniatures in Westwood’s Paleographia 
Sacra, would show that the ‘same cloud of witnesses which 
thronged the imagination of the early Christians in the seclusion 
of sepulchral Rome directed the hand of the medieval mont, 
and suggested the like pictorial devices. In any case, his work 
was wrought with the most painful diligence; his book was 
written and enriched with a feeling that in what he was dving he 
helped towards his own salvation. ‘“ Whosoever shall read and 
understand this book, pray for the soul of me, the writer,” would 
hardly be subscribed to a volume that had been carelessly tran- 
scribed or poorly executed: According to the lore of our Pro- 
testant boyhood, the monasteries, indeed, were the very castles 
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of indolence—an opinion that generally becomes modified on more 
exact and candid examination. To the busy man of the world 
contemplation is idleness, and the quiet routine of writing 
would seem but languid activity. But, inasmuch as the only 
centres of enlightenment in the Dark Ages were the scriptoria of 
the abbeys, the labours of the monastic scribes ought, to a scho- 
larly estimation, alone to be sufficient to make up for the with- 
drawal of a numerous section of men from the ordinary business of 
mankind. Though the triumphal march of literature began with 
the invention of printing, the materials of the triumph had been 
provided by the cloistral transcribers, who, by their preservation 
of the thoughts of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin writers, supplied 
the chief “copy” for the compositor. It might seem idle to compare 
a great modern printing-office and its rapid productiveness with the 
slow manual efforts of the cloister to multiply copies of books; yet a 
fair consideration of what was produced by the latter would show 
that, though the feverish haste of modern execution—however 
consistent with hurrying modes of living—had no likeness in the 
past, yet the true human feeling which finds utterance in each 
page of a lovingly executed MS. has a charm that no mechanically 
produced volume can supply. If the only rays that we had re- 
ceived from the Dark Ages had been reflected from the illuminated 
MSS. of the abbeys, we should have inherited so priceless a 
literature that its existence would alone be sufficient to invalidate 
the charge of drowsy inertness against the religious fraternities. 
It is not always that we can point out the scriptorium in 
the architectural construction of a monastery. We must not 
imagine a spacious apartment like the refectory or the dormitory, 
commodious enough for the whole body of resident monks. All the 
brethren* were not engaged in copying, nor in registering passing 
events ; nor were the writing and illumination alwaysdone in a single 
large room. It sometimes happened that the work of transcrip- 
tion and historical compilation was effected in separate cells, or 
“carols,” which, as we shall see, were arranged in the cloistral 
walls, or incorporated with the monastic buildings, The word 
scriptorium, indeed, was not invariably a strictly defined term, being 
used not only for a large or a small chamber devoted to writing, 
but for cells or small rooms; and sometimes it was applied to larger 
apartments which, having no other particular name or use, were, 
as Dr. Maitland remarks, called scriptoria, even when not actually 
used, or specially intended, for the business of writing. Thus we 
are told that Arnold, Abbot of Villars in Brabant, when he for- 
sook office (c. 1250) occupied a scriptorium, where he lived as a 
private person in his own apartment. One of his successors, 
Jacobus, who became abbot in 1276, attached similar cells to the 
outside of the calefactory, and somewhat later two others were 
added to the sacristan’s house. Among the Cistercians the scrip- 
torium was sometimes a private cell for study or recreation, and 
among the statutes, A.D. 1278, it is required “that monks to whom 
scriptoria are allowed studendum vel recreandum are not to remain 
in these apartments at times when they are required to be in the 
cloister.” Properly, however, and in the great abbeys, the scrip- 
torium was a large chamber, duly consecrated, where as many as 
twelve, or even twenty, persons were employed in copying and 
illuminating the sacred scriptures, service-books, and legends of 
saints, besides noting music and giving much attention to profane 
literature. The historiographer usually had his private study away 
from the other scribes. states were often devoted tothe maintenance 
of the scriptorium ; that at St. Edmundsbury was endowed with 
two mills, which were a considerable source of revenue; and in 
1171 the tithes of a rectory were given to the cathedral convent 
of St. Swithin, Winchester, ad lbros transcribendos, In like 
manuer Nigel, a.p, 1160, appropriated two churches to the monks 
of Ely, ad libros faciendos, One of the works produced at St. 
Edmundsbury was Lydgate’s Boke of the Seye of Troy, an original 
copy of which, written and illuminated by the hand of Daun John 
Lydgate, monke of Bery, atte excitacioun and steryng of the moost 
worthi and myghty Prynce, Kyng Henry the Fyfthe, we observe by 
a catalogue before us to be at the present moment offered by one 
of the chief London booksellers at the price of 1,720/. It is 
pleasant, by the way, to hear Lydgate praise his “ maister 
Chaucer,” who “our English gilte with his sawes,” which had 
been before he says “rude and boisterous,” “ far from perfecion,” 
and of “ little reputacion.” ‘ Godfrede,” he adds, was the first to 
“magnefie and adorne it with his eloquence” and poetry, and 
therefore, “ for my part,” says honest Lydgate, “I will never end 


So as I can hym to magnyfye 
In my wrytyng playnly till I dye, 
And God [ pray his soule brynge in joye.” 


The scriptorium of St. Alban’s rs, Maps built by Abbot Paulin, 
a Norman who caused many books to be transcribed there about the 
ear 1080, Archbishop Lanfranc supplying the works to be copied. 
t was atterwards rebuilt at the expense of Thomas the thirtieth 
abbot (1349-96), with the oversight of Thomas de Walsingham, 
Cantor and Scriptorarius. The labours of the monks of St, 
Alban’s were worthy of the importance of their monastery, 
the extant chronicles of their compilation affording the richest 
of all harvests for reapers in the field of English medieval 
history. Of the St. Alban’s historians Matthew Paris might 
be called an English Herodotus, for though his labours were 
grounded on the chronicle of Roger Wendover, who had been a 
monk of his own abbey, he was the first to connect foreign trans- 
actions with the history of his own country. His honesty and 
simplicity, with his power of dramatic narration, were qualities of 
style that were perhaps understood by King Henry III., who 


ordered him to commemorate a great celebration of the feast of 
Edward the Confessor, appointing to him a seat near the throne 
that he might adequately view the scene. Heppily, Paris’s mental 
strength did not give way under the strain of his studies, so as to 
require the severe measures that were applied in the case of one 
of his brethren, Alexander de Langley, who was driven actually 
mad by his much learning. Langley was keeper of the Abbot’s 
seal, and, moreover, so elegant a scholar, that he could write a 
letter to the Pope; but in his raving he showed himself proud and 
conceited. The Abbot ordered him to the cloister, where he per- 
sisted in his vaunting pretensions to superior intellect and scholar- 
ship. Much moved by this sad exhibition, his chief cited him to 
the Chapter-House, where he caused him to be flogged till he was 
bloody (“ usque ad copiosam sanguinis effusionem flagellari”), and 
being still unhumbled, he sent him to the cell at Bynham. ‘There 
the unfortunate maniac was retained in solitary confinement and 
fetters until he died, when he was even buried in his chains: 
(“compedibus est sepultus”). 

If we wish to see the former scriptoria of the monks, we must 
look for them in the cleisters of the abbeys and of the monastic: 
cathedrals. At Clairvaux there were eight small cells in the 
lesser cloister appointed for the scribes engaged in copying works. 
for the library, which was, as usual, placed over the chapter- 
house. Odo, first Abbot of St. Martin’s at Tournay, used to exult 
in the number of writers which the Lord had given him; “ for if 
you had gone into the cloisters, you might in general have seen a 
dozen young monks sitting on chairs, in perfect silence, writing at 
well-constructed tables.” All Jerome's Commentaries on the Pro- 
phets, all the works of St. Gregory, and everything that he could 
tind of St. Augustine, Ambrose, Isidore, Bede, and the Lord Anselm, 
then Abbot of Bec and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
caused to be diligently transcribed. Some of these MSS. are believed’ 
by Dr. Maitland tu be “ now the property of my learned friend, Dr. 
Todd, of Trinity Col., Dublin.” One of them, since sold for 20l., isen- 
titled “ Gregorialis,” and was compiled by, and is apparently in the 
handwriting of, Alulfus, who during forty-seven years was the 
armarius, or librarian, of the convent under Odo. In the west 
walk of the cloisters of the Abbey of St. Werburg, Chester, are 
the arched recesses prepared as studies or carols for the monks, 
the latter name being obtained from their squareness of section 
(carrels, or quarrés). These were continued in the south walk, 
the ruins of them being yet visible. Each is lighted by a 
transomed window of two bays, while against the church wall,. 
opposite the cells, were almeries to contain the books. In the 
destroyed south walk of Chester Cathedral were also many 
carols, and some remain in a fairly perfect condition at the 
south end of the west walk. In the cloister of Worcester we find 
similar arrangements, but the most interesting example of the 
kind in England is in Gloucester Cathedral, formerly the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of St. Peter. The fan-traceried vaulting of the cloisters 
there belongs to the second half of the fourteenth century, and is 
the earliest and most beautiful in the kingdom. Running below 
the main windows, in the south ambulatory, is a series of twenty. 
carols, or arched cells, with battlemented cresting, each lighted: 
from the inside of the quadrangle by a small window of two divi- 
sions. In these silent retreats the busy copyists pursued their 
calm and unmolested work, and though wars and rebellions might 
be distracting the nation, they were no more disturbed by the 
noise of conflict than by the chirp of the sparrows in their cloister 
green. Silence, indeed, was an attribute of the scriptorium and: 
cloister, and we may well believe that the scrupulous accuracy 
with which every letter was formed and connected, could only 
have happened by the most uninterrupted attention to the process: 
of writing. Charles Lamb indeed says, in his queer way, that the 
“abbey church of Westminster hath nothing so solemn and spirit- 
soothing as the naked walls of a Quakers’ meeting.” As we find 
by Elia’s confession that the silence of a Friends’ meeting was not 
absolutely unbroken, “some trembling female, generally ancient, 
now and then rising to lay out a few words which ‘ she thought 
might suit the condition of some present,’ ” we may still keep to the 
traditional feeling that cathedral aisles and cloistral shades are as 
solemn and quiet as a Quakers’ meeting-house. To enjoy one an- 
other’s want of conversation ” was the rule of the writing apartments: 
and carols of the abbey. When a book was wanted by one of 
the brethren, he made a movement as of turning over the 
leaves of a volume. To this action he added the sign of a cross 
if the work needed were a missal; for the gospels he crossed his 
forehead ; for a gradual he made the sign of a cross, and kissed his- 
finger, with other prescriptive motions for other books. When a 
pagan work was required, he was to use a general sign, and then 
to scratch his ear like a dog, because infidels may be likened to 
dogs. Sometimes, however, the copying was done by dictation, 
one of the transcribers reading aloud while the rest wrote accord- 
ingly. ‘“ Great pains,” remarks Sir T. Dutfus Hardy, “ were taken 
in copying the classics, the Latin Fathers, and all books of scholastic 
learning, but comparatively little labour seems to have been 
bestowed on the execution of books relating to national or monastic 
history, unless they were intended for presents.” It was in fitting 
continuity to the labours of the scriptoria that some of the earliest 

rinting presses should have been set up witlfin the monasteries. 

he Abbot of Westminster was one of the first patrons of Caxton, 
whose printing office was established in the Abbey. The earliest 
Italian printing press was in the Monastery of St. Scholastica at 
Subiaco, the productions of which are of singular beauty, and 
much prized by the collector. In the year 1480 a printing press 
was established at St. Alban’s, of which William Wallingford was 
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then prior. Also, in the next century (1525) a press was set up 
at Tavistock, where a monk was the printer. 

The Rule of St. Benedict ordained four hours to be daily set 
apart for reading, but it made no mention of writing as an employ- 
ment for the monks. The labours of the pen were, however, in- 
volved in so much attention to books; and when we consider the 
vast materials for French and English history which have been 
provided by the monks, particularly the Benedictines, and add the 
unpublished MSS, of all kinds in public and in private collections, 
not forgetting the incalculable waste of the monastic libraries, we 
may conclude that though, as Cardinal Newman argues, the occu- 
pation of writing was but an accident of the monastic life, yet 
each great abbey, such as Fulda, St. Gall, Gandersheim, Fleury, 
St. Denis, St. Martin at Tours, and our own St. Alban’s, was 
practically a society of letters, and a centre of public enlightenment. 


THE WOODS IN WINTER. 


VERY ONE with any feeling for the poetry of nature must 

be alive to the charm of the woods in spring, when the 
brown buds are bursting out in a delicate flush of vivid green ; 
when the birds have broken into song and are beginning to busy 
themselves over their nesting. Or in summer, when the cool 
shadows of the heavy foliage are a delightful refuge from the glare 
of noonday, and when, like the lady in Comus, we may easily lose 
ourselves in lanes and alleys green, in dingles, bushy dells, or bosky 
bowers. Orin autumn, when the splendours of the fading leaves 
remind you of the plumage of the wings of the pheasants, with 
the golden and russet tints glowing in the slanting sunbeams. But 
in winter, many people unfamiliar with the country are inclined 
to associate the woods with all that is most gloomy and depress- 
ing. And they may have their sombre and even forbidding aspects, 
no doubt, according to the weather in which you may visit them. 
We should recommend none to go a-wandering there in wet, 
after a prolonged rainfall. It is labour and sorrow to plunge 
along the rides, deeply rutted by the wheels of the ponderous 
wood carts, when you sink over the ankles, or possibly above 
the knee, in the pools of standing water with their bottoms 
of tenacious mud. If you leave the path by way of better- 
ing things, you find them still worse. Scrambling up the 
slippery slopes or descending them throws a heavy strain 
on the aching back sinews, and the branches are something 
worse than no protection from the rain, since each breath of 
the wind brings down a douche bath. The time to enjoy a 
winter walk in the woods is in a crisp, clear frost, strong enough 
to crystallize the superabundant moisture that would otherwise 
exhale in mists and vapours. Now the air is as dry as it is pure; 
and, though the cold may be severe, you hardly realize that, since 
the atmosphere is absolutely calm, Away from the paths you 
might fancy yourself in the solitude of Scandinavian forests, were 
it not for the sounds from the surrounding country, that remind 
you cheerfully of the near neighbourhood of man. To these 
sounds the senses seem preternaturally sharpened. You listen to 
the tinkle of the sheep-bells, mellowed into soft music by the dis- 
tance; to the crowing of the cocks at cottages or farmsteadings ; 
to the ring of the horses’ hoofs on some iron-bound road far away. 
Close to you, the sparkling rime crackles at the tread of the 
feet, and the fallen branches snap under your boots with reports 
like the explosion of crackers. Nothing can be more delicately 
graceful than the frostwork on the twigs that interlace themselves 
overhead against the blue of the sky. The trunks of the tall firs 
are like slender columns of fretted silver ; and, if there has been 
a recent snowfall, the black boughs of the spruces are weighted 
down under dazzling canopies. These little wintry bowers 
may form some sort of refuge for the wild animals that are 


being driven to hard shifts. If there is anything to spoil the’ 


pleasure of the walk, it is the feeling of the suifering that is being 
endured around you. Although in the light and the comparative 
warmth of high noon, such animals as you come across seem 
tolerably lively, yet you fancy you can see that they are in evil case 
by their ragged coats or staring feathers. The hares are most to be 

itied in the circumstances, They may make the best of a miserable 

usiness cowering under one of the snow-laden boughs, but they 
have been forced to shift from their favourite snug forms. As for 
the rabbits, they have always their burrows for a retreat, since the 
snow-drift must be deep indeed that blocks these. But both hares 
and rabbits have been hard pushed for food, as you may gather 
from the withered twigs they have been gnawing, and trom the 
height to which, standing on their hind legs, they have been 
barking the more succulent ash stems, It would appear indeed 
that nature, beneficent as she is in her arrangements, might 
have done something more to help the ground-game towards 
getting a livelihood in hard weather. For, as we may 


. tell by the infinite intercrossing of their tracks on the snow, they 


must wander about in a most purposeless manner; instead of 
scraping and digging with a resolute purpose down to the grass 
which might give them some kind of nourishment. But if the game 
are in difficulties, the vermin are the gainers by that. The weasel 
running across the path, too earnest after some victim he is scent- 
ing to be aware of your presence, is on a hunt that is pretty sure 
to be successful, as hares or rabbits may be easily surprised. And 
the fox that by a sensational accident you almost set your foot 
upon, in a bed of crushed and snow-encumbered bracken, is 
evidently in tip-top condition. He goes off in an easy canter with 


a saucy, devil-may-care air, comfortably done up in his ruddy 


wrappings of fur, and flourishing his well-tagged brush behind 
him, He has heard nothing of hounda, horses, or horn, and knows 
that your disturbing him is purely aceidental. He probably passed 
the bitter evening coiled up luxuriously in his earth, and only 
emerged to seek his supper by the moonlight, when the 
exercise kept him agreeably warm. Doubtless he supped to 
his satisfaction on game, if he did not make a raid on the 


neighbouring poultry-yards; and if it pleased him to lie. 
up in the bracken to digest the meal, we may be sure that he was. 


not unpleasantly chilled. At this hour there are not very many 
birds about. Most of them have gathered into the thicker hedges,. 
or gone to seek the sunnier exposures in the open fields to see what 
they may pick up; or the tamer of them have taken up their 
temporary quarters in the immediate neighbourhood of houses, 
where they are keeping soul and body together on the charity or 
waste of the inmates. But one bird there is, though the most 
familiar of them all, which will certainly come and keep you 
company in your wood walk. As you pause to admire some 
picturesque effect, you hear the confidential twitter of the robin 
over your shoulder; and there he is appealing to you with down- 
turned eye as if he hoped you might have a handful of crumbs in 
your pocket. Jor the robins, though sociable, are not gregarious, 
and scatter themselves everywhere through the woods, orchards, 
and hedgerows. Or it may bea tomtit that has hurried up on hear- 
ing your footsteps, and precedes you in the path you are going, 
in short, jerky flights from branch to branch. Now and then you 
may hear the harsh croak of the hooded crow winging his clumsy 
flight overhead, and scanning the cover for anything he may make a 
prey of, with cruel, keen eyes. O# you are almost startled by 
a harsh scream or chattering ery, and catch a glimpse of a flash 
of brilliant colour, as a jay or a magpie shoots across through 
the trees, Few birds are worse off in the winter, for they must 
almost renounce their natural diet, casting about for what they 
can find in the shape of carrion, or anything else. Wood-pigeons 
are few and far between, even in the woods they most frequent. 
They have ‘flocked together, and have taken the habit of mingling 
with the rooks, searching for spots under clumps of trees in the 
open that may have been laid bare by the drip in a temporary 


thaw; or they may have even made their way into the gardens,. 


where they are filling their crops with the cabbage-leaves. 

But, as you walk on, the character of the woodland is changing. 
The dry banks dip down towardsa hollow, where a brook, winding 
down a little valley, forms a swamp that leads on to a deep, dask 
te At least, there ought to be a swamp there in ordinary weather, 

ut to-day of course it is so firmly frozen over that the walking is 
perfectly dry, though elastic. 
course of the brook fora little way. Every now and then a blackbird 
rises from the spreading thorns that overhang it, or from beneath 
the bank where that has been hollowed by the current. Where there: 
is black mould under the roots of the thorns, the chances are that 
the soil is scarcely so hard as elsewhere, and there are insects to. 
be found by the hungry “ orange bills.” But there are not many 
signs of life in the willow beds and frozen rushes further on in 
the swamp ; though towards the evening great flocks of redwings 
and fieldfares will probably be gathering in thither to roost. 
Silence is brooding over the little pool that lies half-overshadowed 
by the encircling alders. But, step as softly as you will, you can- 
not hope to approach it altogether undetected, for the rushes will 
crackle under your footsteps. There is a plash, succeeded b 
another and another. It is the water-rats scuttling from the ae 
to take shelter in their holes. For, though nine-tenths of the pool 
are frozen over, at the further end the white-sprinkled surface is. 
broken by a black patch, where a spring bubbling up from under 
the boughs of a gnarled willow has prevented the ice from form- 
ing. And it is fortunate for the moorhens, who make the most of 
it, besides the other creatures that come to quench their thirst. 

Bat though we may wander far and wide through the woods 
in winter without meeting a human being, they are not alto- 
gether or always deserted. You may hear the ringing strokes 
of the axe, and if, guided by them, you make your way 
towards the sound, you will find the woodmen at work, fell- 
ing a strip of copse-wood. They are lopping the stems and 
shaping them into clean-dressed poles; laying aside the stout 
side shoots to be woven into hurdles, and stacking the twigs and 
branches in bundles for fire-wood. In woodland districts, where 
there is no lack of timber for the backgrounds, there is a wonderful 
charm in these periodical cuttings. At first sight you may grudge 
the graceful cover, or wish it had been spared for another spring 
at least. But it is soon brought home to you, on nearer observa- 
tion, that the apparent loss will be a gain. The cutting lets in light 
and air, where before there had been a somewhat dull uniformity of 
shadow; and it opens up bright peeps into the landscape which 
till now had been effectually screened. The many-gabled farm- 
house comes in picturesquely in the middle distance, with a 
swelling ridge of down or breezy bit of common skirting the far 
horizon behind. Then already, looking forward a couple of 
springs with the eye of imagination, you see the bare brown 
ground between the ash stoles covered with beds of primroses and 
cowslips and the purple blush of nodding wild hyacinths. It may 
be that, instead of cheery voices and echoing axe-blows, you are 
arrested by the murmur of suppressed voices. The speakers are 
neither trespassing nor about any other mischief. It is merely the 
lord of the manor or the lessee of his shootings, who is out with a 
ferreting party; and the more quietly he sets about his sport, the 
better his bag will be. They have chosen a secluded spot ina 


B 


Before reaching it, you follow the- 
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clearing, where a bank is honeyecombed with burrows and bolting- 
holes. A stalwart fi in velveteens and gaiters is bending 
forward on chest and knees, He has set his ear to a hole, to 
hearken what is going forward underground ; for the ferret has 
been “hanging” unduly, and the sportsmen have been getting 
impatient. There they stand in waiting attitudes, though the 
strain of attention is for the moment relaxed. And the sun that 

lances on the gunbarrels lights up other keepers behind, and 
ferret boxes and a spade or two with a gamebag, and a heap of 
dead rabbits, and a couple of eager terriers or spaniels, their heads 
cocked keenly on one side. It is altogether a lively sporting 
picture that might supply a spirited subject to a sympathetic 
artist. Still more picturesque and far more animated is the scene 
when the hounds have met and are drawing the covert. The frost 
is gone with the snow; and it is to be hoped that the 
wind has been drying the ground and clearing away the fog that 
hung in the bottom. We do not know that the —- of the 
day’s sport are great, for the woods are rambling and very extensive ; 
and the fox, refusing to be forced into the open, may perseveringly 
run a ring in them. But to the disinterested onlooker the spectacle 
is all the more exhilarating on that account, when the rides are filled 
with groups of horsemen who, on their steeds of grey, brown, and 
bay, might figure with advantage on the canvas of a Cuyp ; while the 
brilliant flashes of the scarlet coats light up the surrounding dim- 
ness, and the cheery voices and laughter make the woods echo 
again. Indeed, there are many men whose recollections of the 
winter woods are even more pleasing than their bright associa- 
tions with them in the softer seasons. tae 


THE ALKALI ACT. 


the Dace state of public business in the House of Commons 
it is difficult to feel more than’a speculative interest in the 
contents of the Alkali Works Regulation Act. Even with all the 
advantages of urgency, the Ooercion Bill- takes its time. When 
that has been passed the Arms Bill remains, and when that is in 
turn disposed of, the only result will be to clear the way for the 
Land Bill. Some spare days must be found or made for Esti- 
mates and Supply; the Ballot Act cannot be allowed to expire 
without some provision for its re-enactment, if not for its amend- 
ment; and it will be extremely unfortunate if the Attorney- 
General is not allowed to deal with corrupt practices while the 
effect produced by the reports of the Election Commissioners is 
still fresh. As it is not to be expected that Parliament will sit on 
into September merely to improve the quality of the air in the 
neighbourhood of chemical works, itis easy to forecast the fortunes 
of a Bill which is likely to be opposed with much more zeal than 
it is supported. It will bea wonder if it gets read a second time in 
the Commons; it will be a miracle if it is carried through Com- 
mittee. Under these circumstances, it would have been well if 
the Government had been content to deal with the subject in a 
slighter and more provisional fashion. Where the chances of 
abating existing nuisances are so few, the wiser course would have 
been to restrict the creation of fresh nuisances and to deal with 
those already in being at some more convenient because more 
leisurely season. More good would have been done by a Bill 
roviding that no new works should be opened without the 
oames of the Local Government Board ; and that, even with such 
license, they should not be held to create any vested interest as 
against future legislation. The advantage of these provisions 
would be that the area of the nuisance which it is the object 
of such legislation to abate would not be extended in the interval. 
Without some such precaution each withdrawal of a Noxious 
Gases Bill is an invitation to those engaged in the production 
of these gases to do their worst. Parliament is naturally disposed 
to treat existing nuisances with more tenderness than it shows to 
nuisances subsequently created; and in the space of a year a 
deal can be done in the way of enlarging old works and open- 
new ones. 

e Government have ape however, to bring in a Bill 
which professes to deal with the whole subject, and this has now 
‘been read a second time in the House of Lords. Its authors can- 
not be charged with the sin of ambition. The Bill introduced by 
the late Government was not a very tremendous measure ; but it 
had quite a vigorous, and even blustering, air by the side of 
Lord Huntley’s modest suggestions. It was proved before the 
Royal Commission on Noxious Vapours that copper works are quite 
as awe both to health and vegetation as alkali works; and in 
the Bill of 1879 copper works were expressly included. It is true 
that they were dealt with in a more gentle manner than alkali 
works. While the latter were subjected to specific regulations, 
copper works were only to be compelled to prevent the escape 
of noxious gas when it could be done at a reasonable expense. 
The reason, no doubt, for this variation was that assigned by 
the Royal Commissioners for excluding copper works from the 
scope of their recommendations, To make copper works harmless 
requires a large outlay, and in the then, and unfortunately still 
present, state of the copper trade the means of making a large outla: 
“were not forthcoming. We pointed out at the time that, though 
this might constitute a reason for not bearing hardly upon works 
already in being, it was no reason at all for allowing new works to 
be opened upon the same easy conditions. The Alkali Works Regu- 
‘lation Bill gets over all difficulties upon this head by making no 
‘mention of copper works, In common with eleven other trades in- 


cluded in Mr. Sclater Booth’s Bill, they are altogether left out of con- 
sideration. Lord Midleton pointed out on Tuesday that in thus 
picking and choosing between trades the Government are perpetu- 
ating an injustice which has already given occasion to much com- 
plaint. An owner of alkali works is compelled to adopt costly 
processes for consuming the noxious gases given out in the manu- 
facture, or is subjected to a heavy fine for not adopting them. 
Can he be expected not to feel angry when he sees that the owner 
of other works, giving out gases quite as noxious in at least equal 
abundance, has neither to consume them nor to suffer for not con- 
suming them? Nor does the mischief end with the sense of in- 
justice thus created. The same feeling of hardship extends to the 
Inspectors who have to watch the alkali works, and to the magis~ 


trates who have to deal with the charges brought against their 


owners. Nobody says, in so many words, “TI will have nothing to 
do with asking for and imposing penalties on one manufacturer 
for doing what another is allowed not to do,” but the de- 
sire to adjust the balance is there insensibly, and the effect 
of it will probably be seen in laxity in the prosecution of offenders, 
and in leniency in dealing with them when prosecuted. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is naturally disturbed at the restricted 
scope of the Bill, inasmuch as it will seemingly do little or nothing 
for the inhabitants of Lambeth. Of late years “ Doulton ware” 
has come into fashion, and the demand for it has led to a great 
enlargement of the potteries which are the special industry of the 
district. It is one of the many ill consequences of the settlement 
of rich and poor in different neighbourhoods that the rich do not 
know what the poor suffer. If Lambeth were made up of alter- 
nate palaces and hovels, the inmates of both would be alike incon- 
venienced by the fumes of the potteries. As it is, the rich live 
elsewhere and escape, while the poor are forced to remain and suffer. 

Lord Kimberley defended the narrowness of the present Bill on 
the ground that great care must be taken lest, by interference 
with works from which the poor derived their means of living, 
these works should be stopped. No doubt this is a part of the 
question which it is necessary to keep carefully in view. A 
village deriving its subsistence from works which destroy vegeta- 
tion and lower the standard of health for some miles round would 
have just cause to complain if, in its zeal to purify the air, Parlia- 
ment shut up the works and left the workers destitute. Yet, if 
the owner is forced to introduce processes into the manufacture 
which eat up all his profits, the works will probably be destroyed 
quite as effectually as though they were closed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. In such a case as this there are two methods of agers 
the nuisance which may be adopted without running the ris. 
which Lord Kimberley deprecates. In the first place, the inge- 
nuity of inventors may be stimulated by a provision that whenever 
a process can be discovered by which the noxious gases may be 
got rid of at a cost which shall not be ruinous to the owner, 
the Local Government Board may order him to adopt this 
process. The dislike to incur a large expenditure is only one 
of the motives which indisposes manufacturers to do the best 
they can in the way of consuming noxious gases. Dislike to 
try new experiments is often quite as much the cause of their 
inaction, and this is not a sentiment with which the Legislature 
has any reason to deal tenderly. If the Local Government Board 
was known to be always on the look out for processes sufliciently 
cheap in their application to be reasonably enforced upon manu- 
facturers, there would be constant inducement held out to inventors 
to give their minds to the discovery of something that should answer 
to this description. In the second place, the opening of similar 
works in places where they have not hitherto existed may be 
forbidden unless the owners are able to show that no injurious 
results will follow. Theargument that works which give subsistence 
to a large number of persons must not be closed, lest in trying to 
save the district from discomfort we land it in destitution, does 
not apply in this case. When works are opened in a district 
hitherto unpolluted by noxious gases, the population which is to 
live by them has still to be brought together. If permission to 
open them is refused, no one is injured, because the people on 
whom the injury is to be inflicted are not there to receive it. The 
only persons who are likely to be affected one way or the other are 
those who already live in the neighbourhood, and who will almost 
certainly be anxious to prevent the nuisance from being created. 

The controversy between local and central inspection is decided 
by this Bill in favour of the central authority. The Inspectors 
are to be appointed by the Local Government Board and paid by 
the Treasury. A slight concession, however, is made to the local 
principle by a provision that any sanitary authority applying for 
an additional Inspector, and undertaking to pay at least one-half 
of his salary, may have one appointed for its own district. In 
this way local inspection will be tried under favourable conditions. 
The ordinary fault of local inspection lies in the indifference of the 
local authorities. Where these have been found willing to spend 
money in getting an Inspector all to themselves, they will pro- 
bably take care to get useful work out of him, 


A WEEK ON THE NILE. 


I. 
bignews are now no fewer than three practicable routes open 
to the Nile voyager. He may take a Cook’s ticket and go up 


by steamer. He may go to Sioot by train and complete the 


journey by the postal boat, in which case he will have little time 
If, as some say, 


for sight-seeing. Or he may go by dahabieh. 
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the word “dahabieh ” means golden, it will be the more correct 
to characterize this last as the golden route. True, some derive 
“ dahabieh ” differently, and refer it to a word signifying travel. 
The derivation of words in common use by natives and foreigners 
alike is always a little difficult, and dahabieh suggests “ drago- 
man,” a similarly popular and similarly corrupted expression, 
which it needs little more philological skill than is enjoyed by 
many travellers to connect with the Hebrew ¢argum, and interpret 
by interpreter. Certain it is that to travel with a dragoman in a 
dahabieh is the easiest and, in most cases, the pleasantest way of 
spending a winter or a week that has yet been devised. You 
carry your house with you. You have your books, your work, 
your healthful play. If your home party is large enough, you 
will have no strangers; if not, the presence of one or two is an 
agreeable variety. The larger boats hold seven .or eight people 
comfortably ; and it is, as a general rule, better if you have places 
to fill up to choose casually any one who is willing to come than 
to make the party exclusively of friends. Friendship is sometimes 
sorely tested in a three months’ voyage, whereas acquaintanceship 
often ripens into friendship. The number of dahabiehs which 
leave Cairo every winter for the First or the Second Cataract is 
above a hundred, of which fifty per cent. are English, forty per 
cent. American, and the rest German, an odd French or Italian 
flag being sometimes seen. Unfortunately, when the French- 
man or Italian does come to Egypt, he makes his presence 
known end his visit memorable by defacing all the monuments 
within his reach; and it is seriously proposed this year that 
all travellers departing from Cairo should be asked to make col- 
lections of the names of people who have inscribed them on the 
ancient sculptures with a view to their publication in the local 
Gazette as a warning to future offenders. But it may be feared 
that such a course would only cause worse destructions than 
ever by people emulous of the fame of Erostratus. It is very 
easy for « sojourner at Cairo to get leave from the leader of a 
party going up the Nile in a dehabieh to go on board for a few 
days, if there is a vacant berth, and the dragoman is propitious, 
The trip should not at the utmost cost more than 1/. a day, in- 
cluding the railway fare back to Cairo from whatever point the 
boat may have reached. The traveller obtains a certain amount 
of knowledge as to the advantages and drawbacks of the Nile 
voyage, and comes back wiser, and perhaps sadder—for he wishes 
he had arranged to go in this fashion all the way. 
At first sight the boat presents a very handsome, not to say 
magnificent, appearance. It is somewhat the shape of an English 
assenger steamer with a high stern cabin and poop. But in the 
Nile boat there is no fore cabin, and the half deck comes forward 
beyond the middle. In front of the door is a small open space 
on which the dragoman sits in gorgeous apparel and gives his 
orders to captain and crew alike in a stentorian voice, his words 
well mingled with such expressions as “ibn kalb,” or “ibn khan- 
seer,” son of a dog or a pig, as the case may be. The mast is a 
little further forward, and is a stout construction some fifteen or 
twenty feet high, on the top of which, fastened by a kind of 
leathern hinge, is the yard. This is formed by joining three 
timbers, until the whole is something like one hundred feet long. 
The sail is of a single piece, and there is no provision for taking in 
a reef, On the whole, the effect of the full sail, supplemented by a 
little sail at the stern, is very fine. A fleet of dahabiehs running 
“swan’s wing” before the wind, with the setting sun imparting a 
rosy hue to the sails, and the Nile itself shining like gold, isa sight 
which, once seen, is never to be forgotten. When we enter the saloon 
we find it a square room with divans at either side, and many windows 
and mirrors, as well as a skylight. A narrow passage, on either side 
of which are the sleeping cabins, leads to a second or ladies’ saloon, 
and from it a stern gallery or i reached, which is particu- 
larly useful to an artist, if one is on board. Many dahabiehs, how- 
ever, are without this feature, and on the whole it is more orna- 
mental than useful, as it is too cold when the north wind blows, 
and we are going up stream, and too hot when we have turned and 
are coming back with the full blaze into it of the southern sun. 
The sleeping cabins are often very wide and comfortable, some- 
times mere cribs. The windows rattle unceasingly, and are only 
opened and closed at the risk of pinching your fingers. We have 
seen other drawbacks to the pleasures of a voyage. One gentleman 
who in a crowded boat was assigned a bed on the top of a bath, 
was much annoyed by being treated to a shower-bath in the morn- 
ing watch. Some boats contain more than the contract number of 
passengers in the shape of rats and other vermin. There are con- 
stant draughts from open windows and doors that will not shut. 
The rudder creaks with a sound intermediate between a snore and 
the cry of adying child. The night, or rather the early morning, 
is often very cold—so cold, at least, that the bed clothes provided 
overnight are insufficient, and you rise to find that you have piled 
upon your feet not only all the contents of your portmanteau, but 
perhaps the portmanteau itself. Moreover, you have hardly started on 
the voyage when you find out how much is left behind, and as long 
as you are in sight of Cairo, which is often for several days, you 
send messengers for forgotten boxes of biscuits, or to change the 
tea, or to fetch more blankets, until at last you are too far to send 
except for something very important; the more so, as your mes- 
senger finds it impossible, especially if you have given him a 
few francs, to return before the next day, if then. On one 
occasion a messenger despatched to the next town to post and 
bring back letters, did not return, and after two days another 
sailor was seut to seek him. He also remained away, and, finally, 
the dragoman himself proceeded to the town, which was some 


ten miles off, and found the two mariners in a coffee-shop listening 
to the impassioned music of a singing-girl. Such defections are 
not, however, common, and the men sent out generally return duly 
to the boat. On the whole, the members of the crew of a Nile boat 
are a very fine, stalwart, hard-working, and obliging set, and, what 
is more, so honest and so well behaved, that you may trust them 
implicitly. The courtly eis, or captain, addresses them as “ My 
sons,” and they obey his orders, even to the length of plunging 
into the unknown depths of the dark river on cold nights, when 
the boat is caught on a sandbank, or has to be towed to a safe 
anchorage by the shore. 

At last we get out of sight of the white mosque of Mohammed 
Ali on the cliff above Cairo, and are fairly on the voyage, with 
the wind steady from the north, and the great sail, with its dark 
blue border and long red pennant, bending gracefully before us. 
We pass Rhoda and the Nilometer, the place where, as the 
dragoman informs us, Pharaoh’s daughter found Moses. We pass 
the great honeycombed hills of Toora, whence the stone for the 
Pyramids was taken across to Memphis. The site of Memphis is 
marked by the seemingly endless grove of dark palms on the 
right, and as the evening wanes the Pyramids on the sandy plateau 
beyond, turn from yellow to pink, and finally to purple. Those of 
us who have not travelled that way before are astonished at the 
number of the Pyramids. “ We thought,” they say, “there were 
three and no more, yet from one point it is easy to count a score.” 
This observation probably leads to a lecture on the history and 
object of pyramids, and if one of the party knows Arabic, he forms 
a class at once, and so learning is not neglected, though on 
pleasure we are so determinedly bent. Very few tourists contrive 
to “do” the Nile without becoming more or less interested in 
the antiquities and their history, and a fellow-passenger who 
can read a hieroglyph will have to find the answers to an 
endless catechism. When we stop for the night dinner is 
announced, and we reluctantly tear ourselves from the after- 
glow and the zodiacal light, and the stars with their bright 
reflections in the river, to sit down to a repast which astonishes 
the inexperienced voyager, not only by its lavish abundance, 
but by its superior cookery, The brown Arab cook, with a 
wretched little mud stove in a sort of box before the mast, will 
turn out a dinner of eight or nine separate dishes, served perhaps 
for ten or a dozen people, superior in every way to the dinners on 
any one of the half-dozen English boats in which we have made 
the voyage out and home. Egyptian meat is not enticing in 
itself, but the cooking goes far to redeem it; and we cannot but 
think what famous food our cook would produce if he had the 
good English beef and mutton we have so often seen ruined in the 
galley of an ocean steamer. The dragoman is always inclined to 
make too much display, and contrives to have a magnificent dessert 
of fresh and dried fruits and sweetmeats during the whole course 
of the voyage. 

Next morning, perhaps, the wind is contrary, and we are either 
tied up to the bank or “ tracking”—that is, a dozen unhappy 
sailors are dragging us slowly along, chanting a wild song as they 
go, and pulling at the rate of perhaps three miles an hour. It is 
weary work for the men, and almost as weary for the passengers, 
who, between the English dislike of being dragged by human 
beings turned into beasts of burden, and the impatience engen- 
dered by the slowness of the progress, sometimes find them- 
selves in a very irritable mood. This frame of mind is best 
relieved by a walk; but to get ashore is not always easy. The 
simplest way is to take off your boots and wade; but the ladies 
of the party want to come. The captain shouts to the men 
to stop, but they are chanting as they swing along, and do 
not hear him, or think he is urging them to greater efforts. 
Perhaps, after all, the dragoman condescends to step into the 
breach, and, calling the cook’s boy to his aid, puts the party 
ashore in a row-boat. But this is an unusual experience; and 
the chances are that the steersman dashes the dahabieh against 
the bank with a vehemence which throws the trackers on their 
faces, and in a moment half of them are asleep on the sand where 
they fall, and the others have come down to the water's edge, or 

lunged in boldly, and run out the plank, or carried you ashore. 

hen a sailor is told off to walk after you with a long pole to 
keep troublesome people and buffaloes away, and the rest rouse 
themselves and recommence their chant. You look proudly at 
the boat. In gliding state the “ gilded vessel” goes, her reflection 
in the still water doubling the imposing impression she makes. 
The bank is in some places ten or twelve feet above the surface of 
the water, in others a flat, shelving, sandy shore. Sometimes you 
can go for miles along what looks like the towing-path of a canal 
at home, Again, there are peninsulas and capes to be rounded, or 
the men have to swim across a bay with the rope in their teeth. 
You seem to carry a little England with you when you are 
among your own belongings and your own social usages on board ; 
but when you land you realize how even a few miles from Cairo, 
and a few hundred yards from: your dahabieh, you are indeed in a 
foreign land. But we must reserve our notes of the scenery and 
the people for another paper. 


THE PROPOSED MONETARY CONFERENCE. 


BARTHELEMY ST.-HILAIRE is said to have in- 
4¥iie formed his colleagues in the French Ministry that the 
United States have agreed to take part in an International Mone- 
tary Conference, to be held in Paris next summer, for the purpose 
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of considering how best a general system of bimetallism can be 
adopted. It is not yet known, and probably is not yet settled, 
how the invitations are to be sent out to the other Powers; 
whether, that is, France alone, or France in conjunction with the 
United States, will send them. But it seems to be generally ex- 
pected that Germany, Austria, and Italy will make no objection 
to be represented; and it is assumed, as a matter of course, that 
England also will send delegates. Weare not quite sure that it 
would not be the better course for England to decline the invita- 
tion. For two entire generations we have now had a currency as 
nearly perfect as it can be; and it is out of the question, therefore, 
that we should agree to change it because other nations are less 
vortunate. It may be objected, and no doubt it is to a certain 
extent true, that India is intensely interested in the silver ques- 
tion, and that England is a trustee for India. But, although 
India has, no doubt, suffered from the depreciation of silver, she 
has not done so in her internal trade. The currency of India 
itself is perfectly satisfactory. There is no decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of silver in India—or, at least, no greater decrease 
than is often produced by mere changes in the state of credit in a 
community. And, this being so, it would be the height 
of unwisdom te tamper with a currency that is so satis- 
factory for the real purposes for which a currency exists. 
India has suffered from the depreciation of silver because, 
having a silver currency, she has incurred obligations in 
gold, and gold, as compared with silver, has become of enor- 
mously greater value. ut this is no reason for a change in the 
Indian currency, and we doubt very strongly whether such a 
change would in the least diminish the evil. Jt has been conclu- 
sively settled, as the result of the discussions raised by the various 
proposals of late years made to tamper with the Indian currency, 
that all such proposals originated in a misconception of the 
problem to be solved, and are undeserving of consideration by the 
Indian Government. We may conclude, therefore, as a matter 
beyond doubt, that neither India nor England will agree to the 
adoption of bimetallism; and, this being so, it would be the wiser 
course at once to tell France and the United States that we 
cannot euter into a discussion for adopting a system which we are 
perfectly resolved we shall not adopt, and it would be advisable 
even in the interests of France and the United States themselves. 
For, if the Conference is to be successful, its object certainly will 
not be served by the presence of delegates instructed not to agree 
to the resolutions to ke proposed fer adoption. But it is gener- 
ally assumed that it would be discourteous to refuse the invita- 
tion ; and we suppose, therefore, that English delegates will attend 
the Conference, and will go there with instructions similar to 
those delivered to Mr. Goschen and Mr. Hucks Gibbs a couple of 
years ago. 

Nor do the other Powers really need our co-operation in this 
matter. The depreciation of silver was originated by the de- 
cision of Germany to substitute gold for silver as the standard of 
value when she adopted the wise resolution to abolish the various 
currencies previously existing, and to introduce one uniform cur- 
rency for the whole Empire. The unification of the currency was 
a most wise step, whether regarded from an economic or a 
political point of view. But the substitution of gold for silver 
was unwise. Germany is too poor a country to need a metal so 
dear as gold, and her trade would really be better served by a 
currency of a cheaper material. The volume of her trade is com- 
paratively small. The transactions themselves are also individually 
small, and therefore silver would constitute for her a much better 
standard of value. There is no earthly reason why Germany 
should not of her own motion, apart altogether from what other 
Powers may do, decide to go back from gold to silver, while 
maintaining the unification of her currency. That would be the 
best course, and it would probably in itself put an end to the 
depreciation of silver originated by the previous action of Ger- 
many. But in the way of doing this there is the false shame 
which forbids a Government to confess that it has made a grievous 
and costly mistake in a matter of such moment. And there 
is the further obstacle that it is generally supposed, because 
England has a single gold standard, and is the greatest of 
commercial nations, that, therefore, there must be some peculiar 
virtue in a gold currency. That is, of course, a mere superstition. 
A gold currency suits England because she is the greatest of com- 
mercial countries and because her transactions are individually of 
large amount. She needs, therefore, a large coin like a sovereign, 
as the unit of her calculations; but a country like Germany has 
no such need, and is better served by a smaller unit. Lastly, 
there is the fear that, in abandoning gold to England as the sole 
standard of value, other natiens would be giving up to her a great 
commercial advantage; that, in short, where the best monetary 
system is, there will follow the best financial business of the 
world, and tbat, consequently, England will continue to be the 
centre of the banking and trade of the world. This, again, is a 
mere superstition. It is not because England has a gold currency 
that she is the world’s banker, but because she has the greatest 
available capital, because her banking system is more developed 
than that of other countries, and because her trade is greater. 
She does a larger business with every part of the world than any 
other country does, and consequently she is able to avail herself of | 
her surplus funds in a way that they cannot attempt. But 
it is very probable, indeed, that the refusal of England to 
adopt bimetallism will induce other countries, and more parti- 
cularly the United States, to follow the example, and that, 


therefore, the Conference will fall to the ground. If 20, we are 


not sure that any injury will be done to the real interests of an 
of the countries about to be represented at the Conference. Bx 
metallism in itself is a mistaken idea, and the non-success of the 
proposal to adopt bimetallism generally can, therefore, not be re~ 
garded by any good economist as a matter for regret. At the 
same time, if the United States, France, Italy, and Germany wish 
to adopt bimetallism, no doubt it is wise on their part to come to 
an agreement as to the proportions which shall be established 
between gold and silver, and as to the general currency of the 
coins of the several countries adopting the system within the 
territories of the others. It was no doubt an advantage to the 
countries of the Latin Union—France, Italy, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Greece—that they had a common money, and that the 
coin of each circulated freely within the territories of the rest. It 
would particularly have been an advantage if all had had 
throughout metallic money. And in the same way it would 
doubtless be an advantage, if the United States and Germany are 
to join the Latin Union, that they should arrange the terms on 
which they are todo so, But it is very doubtful, indeed, apart 
altogether from the jealousy that will be felt in regard 
to England, whether Germany will consent to say that the 
policy she adopted at the end of the Franco-German war was a 
mistake, and that she has to apply to be admitted within the 
Union founded by France, and of which France is the head. 
The United States, France, and the other countries of the Latin 
Union, however, are bimetallic ; and in going into a Conference to 
settle between them the basis on which bimetallism shall be continued, 
they are acting rationally and prudently, provided they have made 
up their minds to maintain bimetallism, At present, as is well 
known, the bimetallic system is suspended in France and the other 
countries of the Latin Union, silver being no longer freely coined ; 
while in the United States the relation borne by silver to 
gold is not the same as it is within the Latin Union. It is not 
unreasonable, therefore, that each party should desire to come to 
some agreement with the others as to what relation is to be 
adopted, and as to whether bimetallism is to be resumed in full 
force in the future. 

It does not appear probable, then, that the proposed Conference 
will lead to much result, England,as we have been pointing out, 
cannot agree to a change of her currency; and the other coun- 
tries will probably be too jealous of England to bind themselves to 
a system which she rejects, while Germany will hardly like to 
confess that the great coinage reform which has cost her so much 
was an extravagant blunder. But it is quite clear all the same 
that the position of the United States, France, and Germany in 
regard to their coinage is becoming intolerable. Germany, as we 
have just been saying, began the mischief. She made a mistake in 
adopting a standard of value unsuited to her circumstances, and she 
committed a further mistake in stopping short when success was 
within her reach, instead of strenuously carryingTout the reform 
which had already cost her very dear. She now has a large gold 
coinage, with a very considerable silver currency which legally is 
of the same value as gold, but intrinsically is not so. _ France, on 
the other hand, which has been bi-metallic since the Revolution, 
though still remaining so in theory, in practice has suspended bi- 
metallism., For several years now, uo silver has heen allowed to 
be coined, and consequently the French silver pieces maintain their 
value only because they enjoy a monopoly. As a natural conse- 
quence of this state of things, France has been rapidly losing her 
gold. <A few years ago the Bank of France held the greater part 
of its metallic reserve in gold, and only the smaller part of 
it in silver. Now its gold reserve has fallen to a little more 
than 21 millions, while the silver exceeds 50 millions. If she 
allows things to go on as at present, before very long the whole of 
her gold will have disappeared, and then she will have 
been left with silver alone. No doubt France is rich enough 
to buy back gold, whenever she really makes up her mind 
to the sacrifice; but, even if she does so, how is she to get 
rid of the mass of silver which has accumulated in the country ? 
The Bank of France clearly cannot afiord the loss which would be 
entailed upon her were silver to be demonetized by the sale of 
over fifty millions sterling of that metal, and, therefore, the French 
Government, whose debt is already great enough, will have to bear 
the burden. The United States, again, are producers of silver, 
and it is to their interest, therefore, that the value of silver should 
be maintained ; that they should be able to obtain a good price for 
so important a commodity. Their settled national policy is to give 
protection to native industry, and the silver interest has known 
how to avail itself of this policy, and has compelled the Govern- 
ment to adopt bimetallism, and to pass an Act making com- 
pulsory the coinage every year of 4,800,000/, of silver. But this 
silver the people wiil not take, and it is consequently accumulating 
in the Treasury vaults. It will be a serious loss to the Government 
if the Bland Act is repealed, and this silver has to be sold as a 
depreciated commodity, while we may be sure the silver interest 
wiil use all its influence to prevent such a consummation. There 
is no denying, then, the dilemma in which those three great 
nations find themselves, and it is very plain that they cannot much 
longer go on in this way. But, as we have already said, the Con- 
ference plan on which they have hit is hardly likely to help them 
out of their difficulties. 
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THE THEATRES. 


M* EDWIN BOOTH’S King Lear thus far surpasses any 
4¥i performance which he has given to a London audience. 
It is true that there is no single quality displayed in it of 
the possession of which he had not before given evidence; 
but on no former occasion has so much been demanded of 
him at once, and on no former occasion has his genius been 
so unflagging. The word we have just used, “genius,” is 
one against the too bounteous use of which we have often pro- 
tested; and there are few words which lose their value more 
by being scattered broadcast. If we had hesitated to apply it to 
Mr. Booth’s acting befure he had appeared as Othello and King 
Lear, we should have hesitated no longer after he had done so. In 
his rendering of both characters there was apparent that native 
sense of grandeur and poetry which not even the highest 
talent can achieve, but the combination of which with all 
that the highest talent can acquire in the direction of art and 
artifice may certainly be said to deserve the name of genius. In 
Othello, as we observed, the actor’s power on a few occasions 
seemed to flag; in King Lear there are no such occasions. From 
first to last the character, with its senility, its slowly and surely 
increasing madness, its overwhelming bursts of passion, its moving 
tenderness and feebleness, and, underlying and seen through all 
these, that authority to which Kent makes marked reference, was 
seized and presented with extraordinary force. So complete are 
the interest and the illusion that it is only when the play is over 
that the fine art which rules the storm of passion is apparent, and 
that such delicate inventive touches as the suggestion to Lear's 
wandering wits of the troop of horse shod with felt are remem- 
bered. The character is of course the more difficult because it 
begins at such high pressure in the very first scene that 
any coming tardy off after that seene has been successfully played 
would be unhappily accented. Nothing could well be finer than 
Mr. Booth’s rage and disappointment, with Cordelia, and the halt- 
insane curse which follows them, and throughout the scene his 
senile yet royal bearing, and that grace and happiness of gesture 
to which we have on other occasions referred, were marked. Mr. 
Booth seems to have founded, rightly, as it seems to us, his con- 
ception of Lear's attitude at the period of the play’s beginning 
upon the significant speeches interchanged between Regan and 
Goneril, which are omitted in the stage version :— 

Gon. You see how full of changes his age is; the observation we have 
made of it hath not been little ; he always loved our sister most, and with 
what poor judgment he hath now cast her off appears too grossly. 
ak *Tis the infirmity of his age; yet he hath ever but slenderly known 

msell, 

Gon. The best and soundest of his time hath been but rash ; then must 
we look to receive from his age, not alone the imperfections of long- 
engrafted condition, but, therewithal, the unruly waywardness that intirm 
and choleric years bring with them. 

In King Lear’s next scene, with Kent and Oswald, Mr. Booth 
marks a slight increase in what may be called his “ doitedness,” and 
his rising anger with Goneril leads admirably up to the over- 
powering passion of the well-known speech ending 
that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 
In the second act there is intense pathos in his eager welcoming 
of Regan and the disappointment which quickly follows upon it, 
finely marked in, amongst other points, the delivery of the words 
to Kent, “O sir, are you free? Some other time for that,” 
as contrasted with the fury of the subsequent question, 
“Who put my man i the stocks?” A striking proof of 
the excellence of Mr. Booth’s performance is found in the fact 
that the great speech at the end of this act, ending with 
No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both, 

That all the world shall—I will do such things :— 

What they are, yet I know not: but they shall be 

The terrors of the earth. You think I’ll weep ; 

No, I’ll not weep :— 

I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

Or ere I’ll weep.—O fool! Ishall go mad! 


is to the full as eflective and impressive as the speech already 
referred to in the former act. The growing madness of 
the scene on the heath, marked among other things by the 
fascinated interest with which Lear listens to Poor Tom's 
babblings, is admirably expressed, and the scene of actual madness 
is acted with a power and reality in which the truest art on the 
actor’s part avoids any hint of repulsiveness. But Mr. Booth’s 
greatest triumph is perhaps attained in the concluding scenes of 
the play. His Othello had shown that he was not deficient in 
tenderness, as on some former occasions he had seemed to be; but 
it hardly prepared one for the overpowering pathos of “ For as I 
am a man, I think this lady, To be my child Cordelia.” We have 
seen no acting more thrilling than Mr. Booth’s in this and in the 
last scene of the tragedy—sceres which none but a great actor 
could give with the combination of feeling and skill which the 
words demand. The pathetic confusion and wandering of the 
speech just referred to, with its sudden gleam of recognition at 
des end, are matched by the wailing over Cordelia’s body, in- 
terrupted by, “I kill’d the slave that was a hanging thee.” No 
less touching is Lear's death, with the moments immediately pre- 
ceding it. Altogether, it would be difficult to speak too highly of 
a peilenaatiee which cannot but be the result of close and careful 


study, working hand in hand with imagination and passion. It is 
to be regretted that sucha piece of acting is so “dreadfully 
attended,” for the most part, by the other actors concerned. Mr. 
Ryder’s Kent is admirable, and so is Mr. F. Charles's Fool. Mr. 
Redmund probably has good intentions as Edgar, but gives them 
expression in a somewhat blatant way. Of the rest of the personages 
it 1s best not to speak at all. 

It is not unamusing to note the attitude produced in the minds 
of some critics by the revival of aShakspearian play which has not 
been seen for a long time on the English stage except in a bastard 
Italian version. On this occasion the unfamiliar has become, 
oddly enough, not so much magnificent as matter for a kind of 
respectful gibing. It has been discovered that the play contains 
situations which may perhaps raise or suggest a laugh, and yet, 
as we all know, it is really a tragedy. What is more odd is that 
fault has been found with the acting version for its being muti- 
lated and confusing, while at the same time the ruthless length of 
the play, in spite of the “ mutilations,” has not given satisfaction. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Booth’s acting version is far more clear 
and coherent than is the original play. 

A chief feature in the revival at Sadler's Wells, under Miss 
Isabel Bateman’s management, of Macbeth is the marked improve- 
ment which is to be observed in Mrs, Crowe's Lady Macbeth, a 
part in which she now seems able to give far more successful ex- 
pression than she did before to her feeling of the character. 
Her acting, especially in the scene of meeting with the Thane, 
was charged with a feeling of the situation, and was marked 
by singular grace and dignity of gesture. Mr. Warner’s Mac- 
beth is a less satisfactory performance. Mr. Vezin's Macduff 
is given with dignity and impulse. The play is presented with 
Locke's singing witches, personages who seem to us curiously 
out of place in it, but whose introduction pleases some of the 
audience now, as no doubt it did when they were first invented. 
The manner in which the whole thing is arranged eugurs well for 
the success of the management. 


REVIEWS. 


MAHAFFY’S DESCARTES.* 


hye present demand for readable presentations of the ideas of 
the great writers, ancient and modern, appears to be almost 
insatiable. We are having supplied to us just now not only series 
of light volumes on ancient and on foreign classics and on English 
men of letters, but also two distinct series of sketches of philo- 
sophers. The avowed object of these works is to make the lead- 
ing thoughts of the writers treated of known to the general 
reader, and only secondarily to assist the student of philosophy. 
The publishers of the series which now specially interests us 
count, they tell us, on a general “ growing interest in Philosophy, 
arising out of the diffusion of Learning and the progress of 
Science.” These works are to tell the reader “who the founders 
of tha chief systems were, and how they dealt with the great ques- 
tions of the Universe”; after that, it seems, “ to give an outline of 
their lives and characters, to show how the systems were connected 
with the individualities of the writers,” andso on. The series will, it 
is thought, “ thus unfold the History of Modern Philosophy under the 
light cast on it by the labours of the chief system-builders.” The 
scheme is certainly a bold one. To get at the heart of a philoso- 
phic system, to perceive its manifold relations to other systems, and 
to make all this intelligible and interesting to the “ general reader ” 
within the limits of two hundred pages, may safely be said to be 
no light task. If practicable at all, it can only be so to the hands 
of a thorough expert, familiar with all the ground to be travelled 
over, and having the happy art of reshaping the materials which 
he has made completely his own, so as to give them a form which 
will at once appeal to the unphilosophic popular intelligence. 

The appearance of Professor Mahaffy’s volume on Descartes at 
the head of the series gives one a good opportunity of appreciating 
the nature of the practical problem to be solved. If anybody is 
qualified to make ——, readable even to one who runs, it 
should be the Professor. He is by no means what the Germans call 
a pure Philosoph von Fach; on the contrary, the chair which he 
fills at Dublin is devoted to Ancient History. He has written on 
a number of distinctly popular subjects; for example, Greek 
social life. And while thus a man of letters, he has tried 
his hand at popularizing metaphysic by attacking one of 
the most diflicult systems of ancient or modern times, Kant’s 
Critical Philosophy. After this, one would suppose that to make 
Descartes digestible to the average reader’s intellectual stomach 
would be a mere bagatelle to Professor Mahaffy. Yet, strange to 
say, instead of having rejoiced to show his powers by lightly 
taking the leap offered him, he appears rather to have backed, 
and refused to tale it at all, preferring to reach his desired goal by 
acircuitous road. In other words, the author has talked very 
little about the philosophy of Descartes, but occupied himself 
mainly in giving an account of the man, his life, his relations to 
the Church, to courts, to society, and soon. And, even with re- 
spect to Descartes’ writings, Professor Mahaffy seems to think that 


* Philosophical Classics for English Readers. Edited by W. Knight, 
LL. Descartes. By J. P. Mahatiy, M.A.,&c. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood & Sons- 1880. 
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it belongs to his purpose to give an account of his work in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, optics, and so on, quite as much as in philosophy ; 
at least he gives considerable space to setting forth his achieve- 
ments in these branches of science. By thus conceiving his sub- 
ject, the writer has certainly succeeded in making a readable 
volume. The history of the French gentilhomme’s friendship with 
royal ladies, of his.coquettings with the Church, and even of his 
quaint physical conceptions as to the vortices and the pineal gland, 
have on the face of them a charm which it would be more difli- 
cult to extract from the doctrines of innate ideas, of perception, 
or of logical method as unfolded in the Régles pour la direction de 
Vesprit. But, then, who could have anticipated that the inter- 
preter of Kant to English readers would have cared to lighten his 
task in this way ? 

There are several conceivable reasons why Mr. Mahaffy may 
have preferred to take the course he has taken. Ile may have 
shrewdly suspected, or have gathered from his earlier experiences, 
that the general reader cannot readily be enticed into giving the 
requisite attention to the mastery of a writer's philosophic con- 
ceptions, In other words, he may be sceptical as to the prac- 
ticability of the plan set forth by the publishers in their prospectus. 
But, if so, we are left to wonder why he accepted the task of ex- 
pounding a philosopher at all. Or he may have taken his parti- 
cular view of the subject because this happens to be more con- 
genial to his mind, This is certainly the more natural supposition, 
and is moreover borne out by internal evidence. The exposition 
of the philosophy which, as we have said, occupies but a propor- 
tionately small part of the volume, does not read like the work of 
a mind that has thoroughly saturated itself for the moment with 
the ideas to be unfolded. On the contrary, the expositor appears 
to look at the system of Descartes rather from without than 
from within. He tells us all about the history of the philosopher's 
doctrines, gives a full and detailed account of his various writings, 
makes now and again neat little précis of his arguments, and yet 
never, to our thinking, succeeds in making his ideas intelligible to 
the modern point of view. When he does attempt to define Des- 
cartes’ position in relation to modern problems, he seems to us to 
be anything but helpful. 

To give but one instance. What can be made of this? “We 
can hardly doubt that in its original form his system ought to 
have established extension on the same basis as thought, being the 
clear and distinct perception which we have of a quality different 
from thought. But Descartes’ philosophy was the very opposite 
of what historians of philosophy have described it—it was not a 
system based on the observation of the facts of consciousness” (p. 
150). Whom does Mr. Mahaffy mean by the historians of philo- 
sophy? Does he include Kuno Fischer, the first living expounder 
of Descartes, in the class? Again, if his system is not what these 
historians represent it as being, how can we be in the state 
of hardly doubting “that, in its original form,” &c.? Any- 
body who takes this view seems to us totally to misapprehend 
what Descartes means by intuitive certainty. The criterion of 
certainty to him is that reflection cannot weaken the con- 
viction by introducing any possible ground of doubt. He found, 
on a first view of the matter at least, that reflection might 
throw our persuasion of the existence of external things into 
a position of unstable equilibrium, whereas it could not even 
momentarily disturb our conviction of our conscious mental exist- 
ence. If Descartes had shared common modern views respecting 
the relation of subject to object, thought to existence, he would, 
or, to use Mr. Mahaffy’s term, he “ ought” to, have put the cer- 
tainty of each on the same level. But then Descartes’ system is 
what it is just because it preceded all the modern discussions 
about the relation of subject to object in knowledge. Since, more- 
over, this was the conception of certainty habitually present to 
Descartes’ mind, he did not feel called on to distinguish in an 
emphatic way between the immediate certainty belonging to self- 
evident affirmations as the cogito ergo sum and the mediate or 
derivative certainty obtained by simple and clear demonstration. 
In point of fact, in the 22gles he uses the word intuition both for 
the apprehension of self-evident principles and for the recognition 
of the necessary conclusiyeness of a demonstration. Mr. Mahaffy 
notices this (p. 150), but by his way of referring to it as the over- 
looking of “a capital distinction” shows that he looks on it 
simply as a defect in Descartes’ method, without appearing to see 
hew it is connected with the cardinal idea and purpose of his 
philosophy. 

Taken, however, in the light of a summary of Descartes’ prin- 
cipal writings, Mr. Mahafly’s volume is to be praised for its 
general clearness and its precision of language in the absence of 
all technicalities of expression. This is of course saying less than 
would be said if the writings thus epitomized were those of a 
technical writer like Kant, since Descartes’ own language, if we 
except, perhaps, parts of the Aégles, is singularly clear; yet it 
deserves to be recorded. In some places, too, Mr. Mahaftfy has 
added to the English reader's knowledge of Descartes by references 
to neglected writings. Thus, the account of his ethical views, 
taken from letters on the Sovereign Good prepared for the Princess 
Elizabeth and the Queen of Sweden, is a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of the father of modern philosophy. Pos&bly Mr. 
Mahaffy makes too much of these discourses, which do not give 
us anything like a system of ethics. Yet they contain valuable 
points, as, for example, the possibility of regarding the three 
ancient conceptions of the highest good, pleasure, virtue, and per- 
fection of development, as alike true and reconcilable under a 
larger conception (p. 191). Mr. Mahafly’s endeavour to bring 


into view the less commonly recognized side of Descartes’s work 
deserves all praise. It is only a pity that such good work should 
be here and there marred now by an over-estimate of Descartes’ 
contributions, now by a strong and inexact statement respect- 
ing his relation to other thinkers. For example, what Mr. 
Mahatly quotes as “acute psychological remarks on the com- 
bination of pleasurable and painful elements in the emotions of the 
theatre,” &c. (pp. 188, 189), will certainly not strike most 
psychologists as such. ‘They can hardly fail to bp reminded by 
contrast of Hume’s penetrating observations on the same subject. 
Again, when the author asserts (p. 161) that Descartes, in the 
Sixth Discourse of his Dioptric, “lays down explicitly all the argu- 
ments and illustrations ” with respect to the perception of distance 
used long afterwards by Berkeley in his Yheory of Vision, and 
which the latter dishonourably wishes to pass off as perfectly 
original, the reader is inclined to suspect a touch of exaggeration. 
Certainly it is an exaggeration to say that “the metaphysic 
of Locke and of his English followers down to the present 
century was essentially anti-Cartesian” (p. 204); and, when 
the writer goes on to say that this metaphysic was generally, for 
that reason, “ unfruitful and shallow,” the reader’s confidence in 
his sobriety of mind is not likely to be re-established. Then Mr. 
Mahaffy’s way of accounting for this shallowness is likely to strike 
the reader as a little odd. He says that this was due to the fact 
that metaphysics became divorced from mathematics, By a 
“remarkable accident,” he observes, it happened that “none of the 
leading English metaphysicians in the seventeenth century were 
mathematicians.” ‘This gave “ignorant people ” a chance of talk- 
ing metaphysics—among others (so it seems) Locke and his fol- 
lowers-—‘ which they could not easily attempt as long as the 
principles of Descartes prevailed.” But, since Mr. Mahaffy tells 
us only two or three pages before that, even in the full zenith of 
the Cartesian philosophy, when, therefore, it may be safely said to 
have “ prevailed,” not only ignorant writers, but mere talkers in 
society, including fine “Cartesian ladies,” began to learn Carte- 
sianism for social purposes, like card-playing, this remark about 
ignorant people taking up philosophy because it had become 
divorced from mathematics is a little perplexing. 

Yet an occasional dash of Hibernian warmth and force of 
utterance is after all not unpleasant in itself, and if one is content 
to read Mr. Mahaffy’s book, not so much to get exact ideas about 
Descartes’ position in the history of philosophy as to contemplate a 
curious picture of a remarkable man, the presence of this touch of 
exaggeration now and again will not seem out of place. Our 


author may be congratulated on having made the picture of . 


Descartes in the midst of his social surroundings, learned, clerical, 
and fashionable, very complete and vivid. He evidently enjoys 
setting forth the essentially non-theological and pagan cast of 
mind of the man, who, in spite of numerous obstacles, skilfully 
managed for so long to maintain friendly relations with Jesuits 
and with Protestant clergy. Mr. Mahaffy by no means spares the 
weaknesses of Descartes, and dwells at some length on his fear of 
Church disapproval, and on the questionable means which he em- 
ployed, as for example in dealing with the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, to avoid the experience of Galileo. Yet, on the whole, 
the biographer seems to be in sufficient sympathy with the type of 
character portrayed; as well as with that ideal of gentlemanly 
“ generosity,” with its due recognition of the claims of the senses, 
and of reason, of expediency, and of truth, to which it sought to 
conform, 


ASPHODEL.* 


AY ISS BRADDON is a wise woman, for she knows how 
iV to read the signs of the times and to profit by them. 
Twenty years ago people were more romantic than they are at 
present, and when Mr. Wilkie Collins published the Woman tn 
White it was received with acclamations that showed that he had 
exactly hit the taste of his age. Miss Braddon followed suit with 
a series of novels where “life becomes a spasm and history a 
whiz,” of which the most powerful example is Henry Dunbar. 
Now murders and bigamies have ceased to interest, and detectives 
have been found out. The world has become more self-conscious; 
and Miss Braddon, quick to see that some change is necessary, 
gives us the blue china, the Japanese screens, and afternoon teas, 
that make up so large a portion of modern existence. 

The heroine of this new novel is not called Asphodel, as we 
might have expected, but Daphne. Indeed, the name of Asphodel 
is only once mentioned in the book, in the statement that it was given 
to the heroine when a child by a “ painter friend of her father’s.” 
This hardly seems a suflicient reason for the choice of a title ; still, 
meaningless as it is, it is at least an advance on Just as I Am. 
Daphne is the daughter of Sir Vernon Lawford by his second wife, 
who leaves him a few years after their marriage. Sir Vernon con- 


ceives a bitter dislike to the child, whom he sends from one. 


school to another, and when the reader makes acquaintance with 
her, she is staying with a governess and a schoolfellow at an inn at 
Fontainebleau. Daphne is a very erratic young person, and has 
taken advantage of her governess’s sick headache to reso into the 
forest with the heavy and respectable Martha Dibb, and to bask away 
the long summer's day. She is always boasting of her indifference 
to heat, as well she may, for surely no damsel of ordinary sensibi- 


* Asphodel. A Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley's Secret.” 
3 vols. London: Maxwell & Co. 
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lities would have dreamed of appearing on a suffocating June 
morning in a “ blue serge dress lined with scarlet cord up the back,” 
and witb scarlet stockings peeping from below it. The only pos- 
sible excuse for such a costume would have been hair like the raven’s 
wing, but Daphne’s locks are of the brightest gold. In this 
amazing dress she is attempting a comprehensive sketeh of the 
surrounding country, when a voice from behind a rock makes 
several gratuitous suggestions as to colour. This voice of course be- 
longs to the hero, and, forall the idea we have of his personality, he 
might as well have remained behind the rock for the rest of the 
book. By and by, however, he emerges, fraternizes with Daphne, 
and asks to be allowed to join her picnic. Their meal is scanty 
and not very inviting, the piece de résistance being half a fowl 
which “even in its zenith ” (what is the zenith of a fowl?) had 
been a poor specimen of its kind. However, they make the best 
of it; and, by the time they have finished, matters have advanced 
so far that the gentleman inquires the lady’s name, which she tells 
him is Poppa. She is led todo this not from any special ad- 
miration of that lady’s character, but merely because Poppzea was 
the last person of whom Daphne had read. In return the hero, 
whose name we may as well say at once was Gerald Goring, 
gives her a sketch of his family history, and of the lady to whom 
he is engaged, though without mentioning either his name or hers, 
It is, therefore, a great blow to Daphne when a year later he 
appears at home as the betrothed of her beautiful half sister 
Madoline (why not Madeline?). The devotion of this pair of 
sisters is at least as unusual as their constant expression of it. 
Indeed verbal endearments are lavished on each other in the most 
unblushing way by all the characters, who never open their 
mouths without apostrophizing the person to whom they are 
speaking with some tender epithet beginning with a D. Crushing 
as best she can her year-old passion for her future brother-in-law, 
Daphne takes to athletic pursuits—rowing, billiards, and lawn- 
tennis—in company with a rejected Jover of Madoline’s, one Edgar 
Turchill, owner of a very old and beautiful place in the neighbour- 
hood, of which he speedily longs to make Daphne mistress. Miss 
Braddon is at her best when she is describing these old Warwick- 
shire halls and pastures, which it is evident she both 
knows and loves. We are sorry to say she has not 
succeeded so well with her human beings. Daphne, indeed, 
with her impulsive, pleasure-loving, yet truthful nature, is on the 
whole gundllie enough, and if her language contains an undue 
amount of the word “ awful,” she is often amusing in her 
flippancy. But the others have no individuality at all. Edgar 
Turchiil is a dreary specimen of bucolic worthinxess, Madoline is 
“ splendidly null,” while Gerald Goring, the man of many talents 
and more laziness, son of a self-made father and high-born mother, 
and sent to Eton at fifteen, is no more like a real person than 
the flowers on Mr. Morris's daisy paper are like real daisies, 
Miss Braddon has done much better than this. However little 
we may approve of the heroes of her former novels, at least we 
know something definite about them, and could describe them if 
necessary. Hut we have as little idea of what Mr. Goring is like 
as people present at a dark séance of the shape of the spirit hand 
that touches their cheek. 

Thus far the story is a mere idyl, but with Mr. Goring’s arrival 
it takes a shape which involuntarily challenges comparison with 
the temptation of Maggie Tulliver. Daphne, too, sees her danger, 
struggles and tries to avoid it; and, by way of safeguard, accepts 
the proffered devotion of Edgar Turchill. Gerald Goring, whose 
marriage has been postponed by the selfishness of Madoline’s father, 
takes refuge in Canada; but, when the warm season comes on, he 
returns to England, and the two pairs of lovers and Sir Vernon go 
abroad together on a three months’ tour. This tour occupies the 
whole of the third volume, and is a mixture of Baedeker and the 
diary of an enthusiastic soul on first leaving England. We are 
told at what hour they rose, how each person breakfasted, when 
they neglected to come in for luncheon, and when they did not. The 
two “supreme” moments that came to them were at Fribourg, 
listening to the organ and standing on the bridge ; and it seems hard 
that the same place should claim both. At last matters came to 
a crisis in the woods at Glion. The blue lake “ winks at Daphne 
like a Titanic eye.” Mr. Goring makes his confession in a more 
mythological way than we should have thought possible, even from 
the son of a self-made contractor :— 

“You are not going to escape me so easily,” he said, pale to the lips with 
strongest fecling. “No; you and I have a long reckoning to settle. What 
do you think I am made of, that you dare to treat me as you have done for 
the last month? Am I a dog to be whistled to your side, to be lured away 
from love and fealty to another by every trick, and grace, and charm 
within the compass of woman’s art, and then to be dismissed like a dog— 
sent back to my former owner? You think you can cure me of my folly— 
cure me by silence and averted looks—that I can forget you and be again 
the man I was before I loved you. Daphne, you should know me better 
than that. You have kindled a fire in my blood which you alone can 
quench. You have steeped me in a poison for which you have the only 
antidote. Oh! my CEnone! my none! will you refuse the balm that 
can heal my wounds, the balsam that you alore can bestow ? ” 

Daphne, not seeing how to put things straight, though the man 
does “look like an old Greek god,” goes into the middle of the 
lake and drowns herself. Of course the end has been obvious all 
along; when the reader is continually impressed with a young 
lady’s love of water, and it is also hinted that the same young 
lady has a dark fate hanging over her, he must be stupid indeed if 
he cannot put two and two together. There does not, however, 
seem any valid reason for bringing her all the way out to Geneva 
to drown her, when she was for ever boating on the Avon at 


home ; and, as her father justly observed before the event, a few 
feet would be as effectual for the purpose as many thousands. 
Daphne does her best, however, but, like most self-sacrifices, hers is 
made in vain. Her sister’s marriage is broken off, and the next 
year Mr. Goring ends a remarkably useless career in an accident 
on the Matterhorn. 

Apart from the character of Daphne, any interest that Asphodel 
may possess lies in the padding; in the pictures of Shak- 
speare’s country, of the level pastures and old manors of that part 
of the world, in the elaborate meals, and still more elaborate 
costumes. We have counted no less than twenty-one repasts in 
the book, set down with a minuteness worthy of a menu at a 
Lord Mayor’s feast, and this without reckoning afternoon teas, 
which are simply numberless, In the millinery department, too, 
Miss Braddon has been equally energetic; thirty-seven dresses of 
all sorts, with gloves and stockings to match, grace the pages of 
her novel, and will no doubt fire the imagination of the 
feminine reader. Plain and fancy; ball costumes, most re- 
cherchés ; picnic ditto; ye serge costumes, for rowing wear. 
We fear that Asphodel will seriously injure the sale of Le 
Follet and Myra’s Journal; and that, as we walk through the 
street, we shall be able at once to say to our friends, “ You 
have got on a ‘Goring suit’ or a ‘Daphne demi-toilette.’” Even 
in dressing her heroine Miss Braddon has done her duty, according 
to latter-day lights. Twenty years ago people would have shud- 
dered at the thought of putting a fair girl into yellow; but, what- 
ever may be her private opinions, Miss Braddon knows too well 
what is right to think of reserving yellow to the dark-haired, 
brown-skinned section of humanity. By the way, next time Miss 
Braddon wishes to drown a heroine, let her choose a less grotesque 
symptom of despair than this:—“ Daphne had been without all 
appetite, evem for her beloved rolls and honey.” 


PERUVIAN BARK.* 


HERE is more in this book than its title would lead us to 
think. It may fairly be divided into two distinct and sepa- 
rate parts. The first portion deals with the adventures of Mr. 
Markham and his colleagues on the slopes and ridges of the Andes, 
where they went to collect the seeds and plants of the chinchona 
tree in its native wilds. In the second we have a detailed narra- 
tive of the introduction of this febrifuge into British India, 
Ceylon, Jamaica, and Java and Mexico. There are, further, 
some chapters throwing light on the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of the caoutchouc tree, on maize, and on cotton. And there 
is a catalogue of the literature of chinchona in which, in the midst 
of official reports and medical and botanical essays, we learn that 
there is a novel extant on the cure of the Countess of Chinchona, 
written by Mme. de Genlis, which, if “erroneous in every par- 
ticular, as far as all the facts are concerned,” yet shows how early 
this subject had attracted general attention. Nor must it be 
imagined that this “ popular” account discards science or descends 
to the level of the mechanics’ institute or the young lady’s circulating 
library. It deals with medical analysis and horticultural details ; 
it could only have been written by one who had studied botany 
and who possessed an aptitude for the acquisition of foreign 
languages ; and while it avoids egotism and self-assertion, it can 
scarcely fail to enhance the reputation of the author both in his 
literary treatment of the subject and as a pioneer of cultivation in 
the recesses of dense forests deluged with tropical rains. 

It is also worthy of note that, although the introduction of the 
chinchona tree into India had occupied the attention of the 
Government since 1839, nothing was really done until Lord Dal- 
housie himself took the matter in hand. People who dream 
vaguely of that statesman as occupied solely with the overthrow 
of effete dynasties and the annexation of rich and misgoverned 
kingdoms, may one day be astonished to learn the number of in- 
ternal reforms which are due mainly to his prescience. Postal 
reform, the telegraph, the railway, and other solid measures were 
begun, and some were begun and finished, in consequence of 
his exhaustive Minutes, It was not, however, until 1860 that 
Mr. Markham, under Lord Halifax as Secretary of State, set to 
work in earnest. Nothing can be more commendable than 
the pains taken by the author to secure from the public a meed of 
approbation for his fellow-labourers. To pick the brains of clever 
schaninnies or lieutenants; to appropriate the happy suggestions 
of colleagues or to look on men as mere inanimate tools; to take 
the credit of success yourself and to cast adroitly the blame of failure 
on others; has often been the resource of second-rate adminis- 
trators, diplomatists, and commanders. Mr. Markham is determined 
that every one shall get the full credit of his own performances, and 
he laments pathetically the scantiness of the rewards doled out, or 
the ungracious refusals experienced at the hands of Government. 
In truth, everybody in these adventures underwent an enormous 
deal of physical discomfort, and was exposed to some real 
dangers. The vast tract productive of chinchona trees was par- 
titioned out as follows. Mr. Markham himself selected the region 
of the Calisaya tree, which is found in Bolivia and in a part of 
Peru, and in this he was assisted by a gardener, John Weir. To 
Dr. Spruce, an eminent and practical botanist, were allotted the 
forests of Ecuador, famous for the species Succirubra or red bark, 


* Peruvian Bark: a Popular Account of the Introduction of Chinchona 
Cultivation into British India. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S, 
1860-1880. With Maps and Illustrations. London: John Murray. 1880, 
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This gentieman was aided by a gardener, Robert Cross, who, with 
the fervid energy and determination of a Scotchman, endured 
cold, wet, shipwreck, and fever without ever giving in or losing 
sight of his main object. Mr. Pritchett went to hunt for grey 
bark in the forests of Huanuco, And Mr. Leger, who has 

iven his name to one species of the tree, laboured as an 
independent coadjutor in the forests of Bolivia. For a full 
account of the journeys performed and the expedients resorted to 
by these explorers we must refer readers to the book itself. 
Their experiences of jungle life correspond with those of Mr. 
Bigg-Wither and Mr. Smith in Brazil. The scenery was occa-' 
sionally highly picturesque, and fatigue and hunger were forgotten 
at the sight of passes of surpassing grandeur and beauty. There 
were snowy peaks, stupendous waterfalls, and clear torrents break- 
ing into masses of foam over huge boulders of granite. At times 
the route lay over grassy highlands called pajonales, dotted with 
clumps of trees like an English park or chase, while splendid 
mountain ranges formed the horizon. But these wide views were 
soon exchanged for a narrow path under enormous forest trees, 
that shut out the midday sun, and for sticky mud and bamboos 
that barred progress and needed the axe. While the thermometer 
never rose to 80°, the explorers were drenched with heavy showers, 
or chilled with incessant drizzle; the cold at night was trying; 
hoar frost sparkled on tae grass in the morning; and the travellers 
had to put up with such shelter as was afforded by a rock, a small 
tent, or a shed never watertight from the first and now half- 
ruined. Then there were the inevitable plagues of the tropics, 
such as venomous insects, and especially a fly which raised 
“ blood-red lumps all over the hands and face.” At night they 
were kept awake by heavy storms of thunder and lightning , and 
we pts 1 either that the whole party was amply fortitied by 
frequent doses of the very bark for which they had come, or else 
that Mr. Markham did not think it necessary to expatiate on 
the inroads made by fevers and agues. Provisions were not abun- 
dant, and had to be carried on the backs of native Indians, most 
of whom distinguished themselves by a fidelity, an endurance of 
hardship, and an intelligence which would have done credit to a 
Scotch Highlander. Mr. Markham lays great stress on the merits 
of the coca-leaf, which on such an expedition surpasses betel, to- 
bacco, or any other stimulant. 1t grows on a shrub from four to six 
feet high, planted in dark clay specially prepared for the pur- 
pose ; and, when rolled into a ball and chewed at the rate of two or 
three ounces a day, it enables the eater to support a great amount 
of fatigue, and prevents any difficulty of breathing at high eleva- 


tions. Its smell is agreeable and aromatic; it cures headaches and. 


rheumatism ; and it has, of course, no affinity with cacao or cocoa. 
To add to these advantages, when used in moderation, it soothes 
and strengthens, and, unlike opium or alcohol, is not followed by 
an injurious reaction. It would have been well if Mr. Markham 
and his colleagues had encountered no obstacles but a treacherous 
climate and miry paths. On arriving at the region of chinchona 
they were dismayed by the results of reckless and indiscriminate 
usage. Some trees had been ruthlessly felled. Others had 
been stripped of all their bark and left standing. The slopes of 
hills had been cleared of every tree and shrub by annual fires. 
In fact, Peruvians and Bolivians had used the bounties of nature 
with more than the average prodigality of Asiatics; and the 
process of denudation was helped, instead of being hindered, by 
meddlesome and ridiculous legislation. To this improvident 
wastefulness was added an absurd prejudice against such harmless, 
or more truly such philanthropic, projects as those of the author. 
Fortunately Mr. Markham had provided himself with recommen- 
dations in high places procured through the Foreign Office. But 
when were passports and Presidential recommendations proof 
against the obstruction of municipal Juntas and the stupidity of 
pompous and bigoted Alcaldes? One of these noisy obstruc- 
tionists was most appropriately named Bobadilla; and how Mr. 
Markham had to write, explain, and expostulate, and eventually 
to get to the port of cahetlation by forced marches, carrying off 
his cuttings and his seeds in triumph, is all very happily and 
pointedly told. 

Readers not hitherto versed in the literature of the chinchona 
tree might be puzzled with the elaborate catalogue compiled by 
scientific writers with both stirpes and capita. ‘The products of 
the trees are further calculated to perplex. Besides the common 
term quinine, we are told of chinchonine, quinidine, chinchonidine, 
— quinova, and even a quinetum. About the exact 

ifference between these substances, their qualities, solubility, and 
uses, the pages afford ample information. But, without going into 
a classification not yet finally settled, we may state that, for all 
essential purposes, the quinine region may be divided into five 
sections. Peru and Bolivia produce the Calisaya, with the yellow 
bark. Huanuco has grey bark of three sorts. The Loxa region, 
near Quito, gives the crown bark known as officinalis. The 
Succirubra or red bark, comes from the region of Lima ; and the 
Columbian bark from Pitayo and Caqueta. The tree itself is tall 
and stately, with green leaves crossed by crimson veins and with 
clusters of flowers, roseate, crimson, or white ; and it gives forth a 
delicious aromatic fragrance. When crowded together the trees 
shoot up to a great height, and have tufts at their summits but no 
lower branches. 

It would have been highly disheartening if, after evading 
foolish juntas, senseless alcaldes, and red-faced , er and risking 
life and health in the slopes of the Andes, the author had not been 
able to conclude his work with the announcement of its complete 
success, All dangers were not over when Callao or Panama was 


reached. There was the journey to England across the Atlantic, 
the heat of the Red Sea, and the perils of the Indian Ocean, 
Every difficulty was, however, surmounted by careful pack- 
ing of the seeds, and by enclosing the plants in what are termed 
Wardian cases, on the plan adopted by Mr. Fortune, who used 
them in 1849 for the conveyance of tea to India ; and when the 
“horrors of the middle passage” had done no injury, there was 
need of much care and discrimination in the selection of sites as 
nurseries and plantations. The Neilgherries were fortunately 
chosen for the first experiment, as in point of height, moisture, 
and atmospheric peculiarities, they bear the closest resemblance to 
the birthplace of the tree. And at the head of the plantation 
there was the late Mr. M‘Ivor, then or since the ablest arboriculturist 
in India. The experiment began in 1861, and it was soon per- 
ceived that the plants required moderate protection at first, and 
then plenty of light and air. Afterwards two plantations sprang 
up at Dodabetta and Nedivattam, and in a general way we may 
conclude that Succirubra flourishes better and yields a larger 
portion of alkaloids in India than the Calisaya or perhaps any 
other variety. Ofjicinalis does well on the higher elevations ; and 
the grey bark from the Huanuco forests has been growing in vigour 
and productiveness, At first every effort was directed to the 
judicious selection of sites, the distribution of seed and cuttings, 
and the propagation of the species beyond the possibility of ex- 
tinction and failure. Private speculation came to aid public 
enterprise: and under Lord Canning’s rules for the grant of waste 
lands to enterprising merchants, some fifty private gardens were 
laid out. So rapid was the progress that trees so planted began to 
yield seeds in 1866, and by 1870 the time came for reaping the 
harvest. One obvious way of treating the plants was coppicing, 
as is done with birch, hazel, and ash in ourown woods, After eight 
years the young trees were cut and the stumps were left to send 
out new shoots. But Mr. M‘Ivor hit ona plan of cutting the 
bark in ribbons from the standing tree, leaving intervals un- 
touched, and covering the stripped portions with moss so as to 
exclude light and air. It was found that the bark was renewed, 
and alkaloids were secreted in the portions so treated. At 
the end of some months the bark left on the tree was re- 
moved, and the bare spaces were similarly covered with moss; and 
as the tree grows this alternate process appears likely to go on in- 
definitely. Other experiments were made in crossing one species 
with another, and there can be little doubt that, under skilful 
management, fresh experiments may result in wider and more 
lucrative results, Itis shown already that trees have been barked 
three, four, and six times, and that each tree can be made to yield 
3 lbs. of bark. 

Success near Ootacamund has led to attempts on the Palnai and 
the Animalli Hills in the Madras Presidency, where there are 
spots of different altitudes between 3,000 aud 7,000 feet. A 
beginning has been made in the native State of Travancore, and 
in the hills of the Tinnevelly district, and on the Shevaroys in 
Salem. In the Wynaad, hitherto known as a successful field for 
coffee-planters, the chinchona-tree has been naturalized, and there 
seems no reason why it should not be introduced into Coorg. If the 
Muhableshwar Hills have been unsuitable owing to aclimate which 
alternates between extreme dryness and excessive rainfall, a fair 
start has been made at a place called Rungbi, some twelve miles 
from the hill-station of Darjeeling ; and, not content with benefit- 
ing British India, Mr. Markham has furthered the acclimatization 
of chinchona in Ceylon and in the Blue Mountains of Jamaica, 
Foreign countries have been invited to form chinchona planta- 

ions. In spite of revolution and bloodshed, the Succirubra and 
the Offcinalis have taken root in Mexico; and, in spite of mistakes, 
there are now more than a million and a half of plants in the Dutch 
dependency of Java. In short, the success of an experiment 
begun just twenty years ago, is now placed beyond doubt, mischance, 
or cavil. . 

The importance of an adequate supply of this valuable medicine 
always at hand, independent of interruption from wars, revolution, 
and short-sighted legislation in South America, cannot be over- 
estimated. Many an English magistrate and English soldier 
has owed his life to quinine. In Bengal it is familiar to the 
natives as quinyan, and we have rarely found the smallest ob- 
jection made to it on the score of caste when dispensed by 
English hands, <A plentiful supply of the unadulterated article 
might be the means of checking, in some measure, the ravages of 
the epidemie now known as the Burdwan fever. ‘To Englishmen 
sent to punish Looshais or Nagas on the Eastern frontier, and to 
sportsmen or explorers as a prophylactic, quinine is as essential a 
part of their equipment as a waterproof coverlet or a single-poled 
tent. Whether quinine will ever be manufactured on such an ex- 
tensive and profitable scale as to take the place of opium in 
China may fairly be doubted. But the very last report from 
India shows that the — of Government are thriving; that 
a large distribution o eae to the public is still going on; that 
the crop raised in the Neilgherries alone was 114,000 lbs., some of 
which was exported to England ; and that, after due provision for 
establishments, collection, buildings, roads, and repairs, there was 
a clear net profit on the transaction of some 32,000/. We cannot 
follow Mr. estas into his ingenious suggestions for the cultiva- 
tion of the Ficus elastica which produces indiarubber, or for the 
improvement of Indian cotton by a supply from Peru; nor can 
we speculate whether sugar could be extracted from stalks of maize. 
The author may rest assured that his name will ever be honour- 
ably associated with the acclimatization in India of one of the 
most invaluable medicines ever dispensed to a fever-stricken popu- 
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lation, whether by civil surgeons and inspectors of the regula 
medical service, or by civil magistrates, compelled by the exigen 
cies of their position to appear before the native community in 
the part of Le Médecin mailgré lut. 


LLOYD’S NORTH AFRICAN CHURCH.* 


age great Church of the Carthaginian Primacy is a noble 
subject for the ecclesiastical historian. There is a dra- 
matic completeness in its story. It gave early promise of a 
magnificently productive and influential life, and its end was sin- 
gularly tragic; while it brought in turn upon the scene three epoch- 
making dramatis persone in the three characteristic Latin Africans, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine. Through them the Church 
of pro-consular Africa has permanently affected all Western Christ- 
endom, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, sects as well as 
churches, the New World as well as the Old World. The African 
Tertullian Latinized the theological and ecclesiastical languaze of 
the West. Inall controversies on the constitution of the Church, 
Westerns have appealed to the African Cyprian. No one has con- 
tributed so much to Western theology as the African Augustine. 
“ Africa, not Rome,” as Dean Milman has aptly said, “ gave birth 
to Latin Christianity.” 
Mr. Lloyd is very far indeed from being an original pioneer or 
a road-maker. But he can claim the honourable distinction of 
being the first Englishman who has attempted to write the history 
of the Church of North-Western Africa as an organic whole, from 
the earliest glimpses of it in the writings of Tertullian until its 
extinction by the Saracen jnvaders. His guides are not always 
the very best or most expert; he seems to have made the ac- 
quaintance of only one amongst the recognized specialists ; but 
those upon whom he has relied are usually good and fairly safe; 
the chief of them are either English, like Gibbon and Canon 
Robertson, or else have become English-speaking, like the three 
great North African Fathers and the Church historians Fleury and 
Neander, by the intermediation of translators. He has takenlaudable 
pains with the secular topography of his subject, not omitting to 
use recent sources, both solid and light, such as Mr. Bosworth 
Smith’s Carthaye and the Carthaginians, and Miss Séguin’s chatty 
book about Algiers. His ecclesiastical topography is very loose 
and'thin, at which we are the more surprised because the only 
specialist writer whom he has used, the Jesuit Stefano Antonio 
Morcelli, is here specially diffuse, and has placed at the end of his 
last volume three large maps of the distribution of the episcopal 
sees in the various provinces. The fact that Morcelli was a Jesuit, 
and dedicated his Africana Christiana to a Pope, naturally 
suggests the presumption that he is likely to Be an unsafe 
uide on one of the critical points in the history of the 
Shurch of Carthage—its relations with the Church of Rome 
during the primacy of Cyprian and the primacy of Aurelius, 
Michael Leydekker, Professor of Theology at Utrecht, in his 
Historia Ecclesie Africane LIllustrata, published at Utrecht in 
1690, deals largely with this point amongst others. His huge 
book, indeed, is not a history, but a wearisome mass of dissertations 
about various matters connected with the Church of Carthage. In 
1622 M. A. Capellus published a special dissertation, De Adpellu- 
tiontbus Ecclesie Africane ad Romanam sedem, which was re- 
published in Rome a century later. The matter has been handled 
more recently by Dr. Reinkens, the German Old Catholic Bishop. 
Mr. Lloyd dves not seem to know either of these writers, nor 
does he cite Morcelli in his account of the relations between Stephen 
of Rome and Cyprian, and between Zusimus of Rome and Aurelius. 
In the latter case he contents himself wholly with Fleury and 
Robertson. We often wish that he had stuck more closely to Morcelli; 
it might have given greater clearness tohisbook. Morcelli was no 
historian in the modern conception of the word; he was a hard 
and dry annalist, after the fashion of the medizyal chroniclers, 
and he has thus put together an admirable framework for the 
modern historian to work upon. The mere conspectus of the 
annals of the African Church, from A.D. 197 to A.D. 670, which 
he has prefixed to his first volume, occupies sixty folio columns. 
The whole remainder of Morcelli’s tirst volume is taken up with 
a catalogue of the North African sees and lists of the succession 
in each see where it can be traced,together with a short biography 
of every bishop of whom any notice is extant. Mr. Lloyd has not 
even compiled a list of the known Bishops of Carthage. We find 
no mention of Agrippinus until we reach the age of Cyprian, and 
then the reference is only accidental. Whether Optatus, who is 
mentioned as bishop in the Acts of the Passion of SS. Perpetua 
and Felicitas, or, as Seitz thinks, Agrippinus first held the Cartha- 
ginian see, Mr. Lloyd does not attempt to decide, “A Synod at 
Carthage, under Agrippinus, who was bishop at the end of the 
second century,” says Mr. Lloyd, in his account of St. Cyprian, 
“had ruled in favour of re-baptism,” and he places at the foot of 
the the very loose reference “ Morcelli, i.” St. Cyprian him- 
self referred to this Council in his Epistles. St. Augustine blamed 
the ruling of this Council, and he and Vincent of Lerins both say 
that Bishop Agrippinus was the first to introduce the usage of 
second baptism. The exact date of the important Council which 
Mr. Lloyd describes indefinitely as “a Synod” has been a matter 
of controversy until our own day. It was attended, as St. Cyprian 
told Quintus, a bishop of Mauritania, by the prelates “ who governed 


* The Home Library.—The North African Church. By J ulius Lloyd, 
M.A. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1880. 


the Church of the Lord in Africa and Numidia.” Wiltsch calls 
the first Council of all (in Africa) “the African Council,” and 
places it in 215 or 217. Bishop Hefele thinks that it was prob- 
ably “ the most ancient synod of Latin Africa.” He observes that 
the date cannot be exactly verified, but that it took place “ under 
the reign of Pope Callistus I.”—that is to say, between 218 and 
222. Morcelli, Mr. Lloyd's authority, places it in 179. Dr. 
Déllinger has clearly proved from one of the charges brought by 
Hippolytus against Callistus that the Synod must have been held 
before the death of the latter. 

Mr. Lloyd is usually vague, insecure, and generalizing when 
he writes of the famous North African Synods. “A Council 
was held at Hippo in A.D. 393,” he says, “ under the presidency 
of Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, who summoned the Council by 
Augustine’s advice. This was the first of a series of plenary 


| Councils, as they were called, comprising the whole province of 


Africa in its largest sense. No less than eighteen such Councils 
were held between the years 393 and 419, in which hardly any 
point of doctrine or discipline was left untouched.” If he had 
traced the history and work of these African synods, which began 
nearly a century and a halfearlier than 393, or if he had made the 
succession of the Bishops of Carthage the backbone of his history, 
the book need have been no longer than it is, but it would have left 
a more definite and uniform impression upon the readers for whom 
it is intended. It is a marvel that Mr. Lloyd should have, as he 
evidently has, some perception of the importance of these Councils, 
and yet shouid never have troubled himself to look at Hefele’s 
Conciliengeschichte, especially as the two volumes necessary for his 
purpose have been translated into English. His subject is “ the 
Church” of North Africa. But of the actual concrete Church— 
the organized congregations of living men and women, who chose 
the bishops who sat in these Councils, to whom Tertullian minis- 


tered, over whom Cyprian and Augustine presided—we get from. 


him next to no glimpse at all. We find, of course, sum- 
mary biographies of Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine ; but 


the life of each is an oft-told story, for the three belong even more: 


conspicuously to universal Church history, and to every section of 
that history—to the history of dogma, of schism, of heresy, of 


ecclesiastical constitution—than to the history of their own local. 


church. Myr. Lloyd tells us that Tertullian, in his Apology, “ has 
set before us a vivid picture of the Ohristian society in Africa,” 
and he quotes plentifuly from Tertullian and from St. Cyprian’s 
letters ; but he seems too often to approach each of these sources 
secondhand, through the mediation of Blunt On the Right Use of 
the Early Fathers. From the canons of the African Councils he 
might have derived a rich mass of information about the life, 
character, and habits of the clergy aid laity of the North African 
congregations; and he might have found some aid from the 
chapter headed “ Mores Christianorum” in the Primordia Ecclesia 
Africane of the late erudite Bishop of Zealand, Friedrich Christian 
Karl Heinrich Miinter, the author of the Religion der Karthager, 
who was an expert and specialist upon Punic archeology, both 
before and after the Christianization of Latin North Africa. The 
canons, like the ietters of Cyprian, bear incidental witness to the 
originally democratic constitution of the Carthaginian Church ; 
and its historian might have shown its development into an aris- 
tocracy, and finally into a limited monarchy, and how it was that 
the Independent, the Presbyterian, and Episcopalian of the seven- 
teenth century each imagined that his own ideal constitution of the 
visible Church had been more or less reached by the Christian 
congregations of North Africa. The great Synod of Hippo in 393, 
to which Mr. Lloyd refers—the “ Plenarium totius Africas Con- 
cilium,” as it is called by St. Augustine, who was present at the- 
Council—ruled that no one might be ordained unless he had passed 
the probation or obtained the testimony of the people, a pro- 
vision which has been gradually attenuated into our modern 
si quis, Even this canon of Aurelius marked a declension from 
the earlier and fuller statement of the democratic basis of ecclesi- 
astical authority by Cyprian and his fellows in their common letter 
to the clergy and people of the Churches of Legio, Asturia, and 
Emerita in Spain. ‘ Plebs ipsa maxime,”’ they said, “ habet 
potestatem vel eligendi dignos sacerdotes, vel indignos recusandi.” 
The student of English history will recollect what a use was made 
of the precedent of the Church of Carthage and the letters of 
Cyprian by Marshall, Calamy, and the other Presbyterian authors 
of the famous “Smectymnuus” in their attack upon Archbishop 
Laud and the Anglican episcopate; while the admiring biographer 
of their great enemy published his Life of Laud under the title of 
Cyprianus Anglicus. The Puritans were able to cite the authority 
of the great Council of Hippo in their attacks upon the English 
drama, one of its canons coupling together, just as i did, “ actors 
and apostates.” The traces of the abiding influence of the Church 
of the Carthaginian primacy upon Western Christendom—Pro- 
testant, Anglican, and Roman alike—are innumerable. A chapter 
indicating some of the signs that this wonderful Church, though 
dead, yet speaketh, would have formed an instructive and interest- 
ing appendix to Mr. Lloyd’s book. 

Mr. Lloyd often cites Neander, and it is not improbable that his 
subject and title were suggested by the frequent reference of the 
German historian to the “ Nordafrikanische Kirche ” as a distinct 
ecclesiastical organism. Neander applies the term exclusively, 
and Mr. Lloyd follows him in applying it exclusively, to the 
Church of Latin North Africa. Often, like Bishop Miinter, Morcelli, 
Leydekker, P. A. Sanchez, and M., A. Capellus, he strikes out the 
qualification “ North” and calls it simply the ‘‘ African Church.” 
Doubtless there was just reason for this nomenclature during the 
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lifetime of Tertullian and Augustine, and during the session of 
the great African Councils, although bishops sat in the latter 
whose sees were outside the province to which the name of Africa 
was then technically limited. But our modern extension of the 
name to the entire continent is sure to be uppermost in the minds 
of the readers of the “Home Library.” When the late Dr. 
Burton of Oxford spoke in his lectures of “the African Church,” 
he meant the Church of North-Eastern Africa, the Church of the 
Evangelist St. Mark, the Church of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. When Mr. Lloyd uses the same term, he expressly re- 
stricts it to the Church of Tertullian and Cyprian, and excludes 
from it the Church of Clement and Athanasius. Hence the general 
reader, for whose use alone a popular sketch like Mr. Lloyd’s can 
be intended, may miss the important fact in the evolution of 
Christendom that the two most wonderful and productive of all 
the primitive Churches were both located in what he now knows 
as Africa. The careful Emanuel a Schelstrate, canon and cantor 
of Antwerp Cathedral, who crossed swords with our own Stilling- 
fleet, gave to his useful dissertations upon the origin, doctrine, 
rites, synods, and history of this Church the more exact title 
Ecclesia Africana sub Primate Carthayinienst. As Bishop Hefele has 
indicated, in his article on the African Church in the Kirchen- 


lexicon of Wetzer and Welte, the title is the common property of | 


two Churches, if not of three—the Greek-speaking Church of 
Egypt and Cyrenaica, the Alexandrian patriarchate ; the Latin- 
speaking Church of Proconsular Africa,$Numidia, and Mauritania ; 
and, thirdly, the Abyssinian or Ethiopian Church. The Negus 
Johannes of Abyssinia, or Ethiopia as he prefers to call it, has 
lately boasted that his own community is the only African Church 
which has held fast its Christian faith century after century 
against the successive onslaughts of heathenism and Mohamme- 
_danism. One unhappy characteristic was common to both the great 
divisions of North African Christendom—to the Western Church 
of Carthage and the Eastern Church of Alexandria. Neither of 
these magnificent and powerful Churches, so rich in the genius of 
their teachers and rulers, was ever really a national Church. The 
Church of Tertullian and St. Augustine was Latin, and not Punic; 
the Church of Origen and St. Athanasius was Greek, and not 
Egyptian. Both lands, before they became Christian, as Mr. 
Maurice has observed, had received a civilization and culture 
which were foreign to them, and not only foreign, but unnatural. 
The marvellous iriumph of the Mohammedan invasion along the 
whole of North Africa, from east to west, may perhaps be held to 
justify the same thinker’s conclusion that “the Church had not 
struck its roots deeply into one land or into the other, that it had 
not taken hold of those who were the proper inhabitants of the 
soil, that in the one country it was too purely Greek, in the other 
‘far too exclusively Latin.” The Abyssinian monarch showed that 
he possessed some historical consciousness, as well as patriotism, 
when he told the Catholic and Protestant missionaries a few weeks 
ago, that he did not want either of them, because the Ethiopians 
were already Christians, and had held fast their faith under a strain 
which had destroyed that of more prosperous and civilized peoples. 

Mr. Lloyd — once ventures to criticize Neander. The latter 
agrees with Wiltsch, with Seitz (the author of the excellent 
article “ Nordafrikanische Kirche ” in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopiidie 
fiir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche, which Mr. Lloyd has 
evidently not seen), with Bishop Miinter, and with almost all 
modern Protestant scholars, in holding the probability of the 
Roman origin of the African Latin Church. “There is no sure 
— for Neander's conjecture,” says Mr. Lloyd, and thereupon 

e jerks out a new conjecture of his own. The most Latin of all 
Churches may have had an Fastern origin, as he fancies, because, 
“in facilities of intercourse with the Holy Land, Carthage was 
not inferior to Rome.” If Carthage had obtained her Christianity 
from the East, it would havecome by way of Egypt, through Cyrenaica 
rather than from the Holy Land. But Hefele, though he regards 
St. Mark as the Apostle of Cyrenaica as well asof Egypt, does not 
imagine that he passed further west into Latin Africa. Mr. Lloyd 
should have remembered Dean Milman’s suggestion that an 
ecclesiastical intercourse between Rome and Carthage was to be 
expected from their busy commercial intercourse, which, “on 
account of the corn-trade alone, was probably more regular and 
rapid than in any other part of the Empire.” 

“The African Church,” says Mr. Lloyd, “ reached the culmina- 
ting point of its history at the Great Council of Carthage in 
A.D. 418.” It would be more true to say that the contemporary 
events of the Vandal invasion and the death of St. Augustine 
during the Vandal siege of Hippo, in a.p. 430, mark the political 
and biographical turning-point in the life of the Church of Latin 
North Africa. | Mr. Lloyd’s chapters on the “ Vandal Invasion ” 
and “ Vandal Persecutions” show that he did not make a very 
wide literary search before sitting down to compile them. If the 
Catholics were persecuted after the Vandal conquest, they had per- 
secuted the Donatists before the invasion, and the latter made 
common cause with the invaders. Here Mr. Lloyd might have 


profitably used Papencordt’s Geschichte der Vandalischen Herrschaft | 


in Afrika; but his references in these chapters are solely to Gibbon, 
Bingham, M. de Sainte-Marie’s La Tunisie Chrétienne, Fleury, 
Cardinal Newman’s notes on a portion of Fleury, and thrice to 
Morcelli. Even Salvian’s well-known description of the ter- 
rible immorality of the clergy and laity of the Carthaginian 
‘Church is cursorily cited second-hand from Fleury, and as 
. Fleury omits its most characteristic point, Mr. Lloyd follows 
him in the omission. Salvian probably exaggerated when he 
“said that it was scarcely possible, after the strictest search, 


to find one chaste person in the Carthaginian Church, But 
such an assertion is of no slight significance for the historian 
of that Church, when he brings it into connexion with the fact 
that the North African bishops, after long struggles, had only 
just succeeded in imposing celibacy upon four orders of the 
clergy. At the Council of Carthage, in a.D. 401, less than forty 
years before the Vandal conquest of the city, a canon was passed 
prohibiting bishops, presbyters, deacons, and subdeacons, from in- 
tercourse with their wives, on pain of deposition, adding that the 
clergy of the other orders were not to be forced to such con- 
tinence—nisi maturiort etate. The canon was proposed by the 
renowned Bishop Aurelius. Hefele cites it as Number 4, and 
omits its inclusion of subdeacons; but it occurs in the Codex 
Canonum Ecclesia Africane as Number 3, and subjoined as a 
reason ‘qui sacra mysteria contrectant.” The Jesuist annalist 
Morcelli characteristically traces the catastrophe of the drama of 
this African Church, “ Afrorum exitus luctuosus,” to the laxity of 
the bishops of Africa and Libya, who violated the canons by con- 
tinuing to live with their own wives. Schelstrate takes the same 
view. As Shakspeare marches the vigorous young Fortinbras 
across the stage in the last scene of JZamlct, to console the audience 
as far as possible for the death of the protagonist, so Morcelli 
closes the annals of the dead Church of St. Augustine of Hippo 
by calling attention to the prosperity of the new Church of St. 
Augustine of Canterbury. ‘The “ Britanni” appear to console the 
Catholic Church for the loss of the “ Afri,” 


EASTERN TOURS.* 


\ HEN the pilgrims of the middle ages after long absence and 
great hardships returned from the Holy Land they occa- 
sionally gave to the world an account of what they saw, and very 
precious their modest little discourses are, although sometimes 
wanting in detail; as, for instance, when the description of 
Jerusalem is confined to such a sentence as “ We here kissed the 
tree from which the Holy Cross was made, and beheld the stone 
on which sat the cock who crowed thrice before St. Peter.” But, 
meagre as they are, they incidentally give us valuable information 
as to distances, the existence of ancient names attaching to certain 
sites, the appearence of ruins that have since been swept away, 
and above all they are almost our only sources for such topo- 
graphical information of the time. The modern pilgrim is a 
totally different being; he is actuated, no doubt, by a longing to 
set eyes on the scenes so familiar to him by name, but yet so far 
off and so intangible; a desire to discover for himself that 
Jerusalem does really exist, and that the Mount of Olives does not 
belong to the region whose chronicles are always dated “ once 
upon a time.” He may even be stirred by deep and serious 
motives more akin to those of his medizval prototype, motives 
which are far too sacred to be lightly spoken of. But let 
the reasons that induce him to visit the Holy Land be what 
they may, one heavy sense of duty oppresses him, making 
himself anxious and wretched at the time and others after- 
ward inexpressibly sad—he must write a book. In other lands 
he can lazily admire the freshness and novelty of the life 
he sees around him, can revel in the beauties of nature and 
the picturesque. Not so in Palestine. Note-book in hand, he 
must, like a broker’s man, make an inventory of all he sees; he 
must keep his ears ever on the alert, lest he miss some Scri 
ture name; and he must carefully record the impression made 
upon him by the first view of each sacred spot. What does it 
matter to him if the guide-book which he holds in his hand con- 
tains the same information, and a vast deal more, much better 
told? It is not only hisduty, but his proud privilege, to check it 
off and pronounce the guide-book right. What if Brown, in his 
“ Holiday on Holy Hills,” or Jones, in his “ Se’nnight in Sinai,” 
or Robinson, in his “ Saunterings on Sacred Shores,” wept the 
same tears and sang the same hymn as the Haram Area came in 
sight from Olivet! the public—his public at the local Sunday 
School or Penny Reading-room—will demand of him an account, 
and will not abate him one tear-drop or one line of Keble’s 
Christian Year. Thus it is that season after season the book- 
market is flooded with so-called books of Eastern travel, nine- 
tenths of which are of no real or permanent interest whatever. It 
is a pity that we cannot have, in a cheap and uniform handy series, 
all the really useful books on the subject—Stanley, Robinson, Sepp, 
and others—and *“ Boycott ” authors of the mere tourist class, who 
add nothing to our knowledge, and seldom even serve to while away 
an hour with their entertaining style. The first two at least of the 
books mentioned below belong to this class. Mrs. Sumner's work isa 
fairly readable account of an ordinary three months’. excursion to 
Egypt and Palestine, begins in the orthodox way with a descrip- 
tion of the start from Charing Cross Station, and ends, as is most 
fit, with a recommendation of the dragoman employed by the 
party. More than this we cannot say for it. Mr. Weld’s book is 
like the last-mentioned, “only more so”; the heading of chapter ix. 
will give an exact indication of the style and contents—* Jeru- 
salem and Olivet, The Longing of My Life Fulfilled, a Striking 


* Our Holiday in the Eust. 
& Blackett. 1831. 

Sacred Pala Lands. By A.G. Weld. London: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 1881. 

The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in Algeria. By A. A. Knox. 
London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1881. 
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View, The Wailing Place, &c. &c.”; it is guide-book seasoned 
with sentiment throughout; but has the advantage of being in a 
less pretentious and more convenient form, as well as of having 
been carefully compared throughout with the recognized authori- 
ties on Palestine topography. One phase of the modern Pilgrim’s 
character which we omitted to mention just now is well exempli- 
fied in these pages—namely, the curious moral transformation 
which he too often undergoes while upon his travels; read, for 
instance, the following :— 

We next drove along the Mahmfidiyeh Canal, tothe garden of one of the 
late Viceroy’s daughters. On our way we expressed a wish for some pods 
of the Lebbek-tree (Albizzia Lebbek of the West Indies), which is exten- 
sively planted along the roadside; so down jumped our tall, lithe dragoman 
Hammard, and kicking off his slippers, climbed up the tree in the twinkling 
of an eye; then tearing down a branch laden with pods, he presented it to 
us. At the Princess’s garden (which was gay with the Poinsettia pulcher- 
rima), he was equally free in gathering “ hashish,” and various plants ; 
and in rooting up a geranium out of one of a row of flower-vases, he broke 
the vase in two, for which accident he was so far from being sorry that he 
= swore at the people in charge for its having been so rickety on its 

ase. 
We wonder what would be thought of a party of foreign 
travellers in this country who permitted their servant to act in 
such a manner in a lady’s garden? No wonder that the English 
are so respected in the East. 

Mr. Knox’s The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in Algeria, 
treats of a less hacknied subject, and, as the author really went in 
pursuit of health and pleasure, and has occasionally something new 
to tell us, we must premise that we do not by any means include him 
in the category of our Modern Pilgrims; indeed, his book forms a 
most pleasant contrast to those we have described. On the con- 
trary, there is a freshness and unconventional naiveté about his 
style which is absolutely charming, and while he scorns to pre- 
sent his readers with ill-disguised extracts from Murray, he gives 
them just the amount of useful information which an intending 
visitor to the country would require. The author declares emphati- 
cally that he did not come out in quest of adventures, and, as he re- 
marks, “If I heard that a lion or panther had arrived at Algiers, 
and was in the habit of taking bis usual ‘ walking exercise ’ on the 
“slopes’ of Mustapha Supérieur (where we are now residing), I 
should instantly gratify a liberal curiosity as to the site of Carthage, 
which has the advantage of being some way off.” His only object 
was health and quiet, and Algiers certainly would appear to offer 
greater facilities in these respects than most places on the Medi- 
terranean shores for elderly people and invalids; for there, at 
least, warm hours in the open air are always to be had. Nor is 
the distance from London at all deterrent; for Algiers may be 
reached in three or four days, allowing plenty of time for rest upon 
the way, and the worst that can be anticipated on the sea passage 
is a sharp encounter with the mistral. Mr. Knox's account of his 
own experience of this wind is well worth reading, and the scene 
and sensations must be painfully familiar to many of our readers. 
After expressing his apprehensions when he found that it was 
blowing so furious a gale at Marseilles, and his satisfaction at the 
smooth way in which they glided through the water as they left 
the harbour, he says :— 

At this moment the Said took a five-barred gate—in fact, there may have 

been six bars—and then ye threw herself on one side. . . our 
berths were across ship (I do not know if that be the nautical term, 
“ athwart ” sounds more in the style of the late Captain Marryat), and all 
I know is that for about twelve hours we were at one moment standing on 
our heads and were then replaced upon our heels; but oh, the awful 
moment between the two processes. . . There was a sound of crockery 
and of people running. Alas! that was no banquet, no scene of genial 
hospitality for which they were making preparation . . for the rest of 
the night I remember nothing but the wails of exhausted men and women, 
who had lost the power of groaning; the long-drawn swish of the seas 
which we had shipped along the deck ; the absurd jingle of the bell above, 
as the poor ignorant sailors made it out to be two bells or six bells, or as it 
might happen. What have bells got to do with it? Say it is a hundred 
bells at once and have done with it, if you can’t tell us what o’clock it is in 
a rational way. 
At length he arrived in port and made his first acquaintance with 
Algerine pirates. In his agitation he had forgotten the Moham- 
medan profession of faith in Arabic, which he had carefully studied 
with a view to conciliating the Moslem should he get into trouble 
—not that he wished to hold out any hope of his immediate con- 
version, but, as he says, “‘ I should have liked to feel that I was 
open to fair argument on the subject of Mecca, if they would only 
leave the umbrellas alone.” 

One chapter is devoted to the question of Algerine piracy, but 
not exactly to the wholesale kidnapping of Christians, the permis- 
sion of which was for centuries the disgrace of civilized Kurope. 
Mr. Knox deals only with the phase of it which he himself met 
with—to wit, the marauders who lurk about and endeavour to sell 
a villa to the unwary traveller. We must take it as a sound prin- 
ciple to begin with, that every man against whom you may brush 
shoulders in Algiers wishes to let you or sell you a villa. The 
tricks, traps, and dangers of this nefarious traffic are well exposed, 
and if after reading “The New Playground,” a visitor to 
French Africa finds himself the occupant at an exorbitant rent or 

me of an unwholesome and ill-drained tenement, it is his own 

ault. 

During his stay in Algiers a rather serious fire occurred, burning 
down the theatre, and threatening the Government-house and 
neighbouring buildings. An alarm was raised that this was the 
work of native incendiaries, that a plot was on foot to burn down 
the town, and at one time the public uneasiness nearly attained the 
dimensions of a panic; but “the nonsense subsided as it rose. 


There was a fire; there had been loss of life; but there was no 
native conspiracy to burn down the town, and get rid of the 
French. Enough had been done to gratify the hotel-keepers on 
the Riviera, but we could not go further.” The Jast sentence is an 
amusing illustration of the natural tendency one has to identify 
oneself with the cause of the place at which one may happen to 
be staying, and to tale a lively interest in the local rivalry with a 
neighbouring town. Like Charles Lamb, Mr. Knox sometimes 
chafed under the undisturbed leisure which he enjoyed and occa- 
sionally yearned after the old routine of his magisterial duties. 
The native police court accordingly had great attractions for him, 
and although he did not understand a word of the language, he 
found it of great interest to compare its proceedings with those of 
the London tribunal over which he himself had so long and 
honourably presided. He quotes a supposed verbatim report 
of a typical case before the Cadi, from the work of Captain 
Richard, formerly chef du Bureau Arabe at Orléansville, which gives 
a very just, though facetious, account of Arab summary legal proce- 
dure. The book doesnot pretend to give us much of the history of the 
country about which it treats, but what we are told is very well 
worth perusal. The sketches of the origin and vicissitudes of the 
Kabyles, or Berber “ confederations,” from the earliest times until 
their final subjection by the French, is lucid and concise. It is a 
pity, however, that the author has not resisted the too common 
temptation to talk in one or two places about what he knows 
nothing of. To say, for instance, that the tattoe marks on 
women’s faces are forbidden in the Koran, and are there called 
ketebet el chytan, or “ devil’s writing,” is simple nonsense. Again, 
it is very odd to find the legend of the conquest of Gog and 
Magog (probably the Turkomans) by Alexander the Great, which 
is embodied in a somewhat legendary form in Chapter xviii. of the 
Koran, told as a loca} legend of the Last Day. It is worth while 
comparing the two accounts :— 


MouamMeED., Mr. Knox. 


They said, “O Dhu 1 Kurnain! 
verily Gog and Magog (Yajij and 
MAjiij) are doing evil in the land. 
Shall we pay thee tribute on con- 
dition that thou set between us and 
them a rampart?” He said, “ What 
my Lord has established me in is 
better; so help me with your 
strength, and I will set between you 
and them a barrier. Bring me pigs 
of iron until they fill up the space 


The reader must forgive me for 
introducing him to the “ Jadjoud- 
jaoumadjoudja.” The word seems to 
indicate a bad joke; but it really 
means a countless people of savages, 
whom Sidi Kornin has shut up be- 
tween two mountains of stone, and 
shut down with a cover of irov. 
When the iron pot-lid has been 
rusted by time and shaken by the 
efiorts of the good people with the 


between the mountain sides.” Said long name, they will at last break 
he, “ Blow it until it makes a fire.” out. 

Said he, “ Bring me that I may pour 

over it molten brass.” So they 

could not scale it and they could not 

tunnel it. . . . And we left some 

of them to surge on that day over 

others, and the trumpet shall be 

blown and we will gather them to- 

gether. 

But perhaps General Daumas’s book, from which our author 
borrows, is to be blamed for these and similar slips. Of the Kabyles 
themselves Mr. Knox seems to entertain a high opinion, and con- 
siders them far superior to the Arabs, both physically and intel- 
lectually. We prefer to pass over his account of the atrocities 
attributed to the French in their campaign against this people in 
1846, and in the insurrection of 1850-51. A conflict witha fierce 
and semi-harbarous people always produces a greater crop of 
horrors than even the wholesale massacres of modern civilized 
warfare, and reprisals often take a form that reads unpleasant in 
adespatch. We can only hope that the memory of former cruel- 
ties may soon die out, and that Algeria may continue to prosper, 
as she no doubt has done hitherto, beneath French rule. 

There are so many little bits of genuine humour in the author’s 
comments on what he saw, that we should like to quote them all, 
and offer them as “ Orient pearls at random strung” to the reader, 
but this would not be fair to the work itself. The following speci- 
men is quite true to nature :— 

He was dark even for an Arab, and came from some place in the desert 
beyond Tuggurt. He had been saving up money in order to get married, 
and his bride was waiting for him at some hot place in the sand. The 
wedding must needs be a hurried one, for he would have to get back quick 
to Biskra to resume his work. I suppose the usual Arab idea ofa honey- 
moon would be to spend a few happy, happy days with the bride, give her 
a good beating with a stick, lock her up, and hand the key to a female 
relutive advanced in years, who would redeliver the young lady to you in 
tair condition on your return. 

The book is one rather of pleasant chat than of statistics, or even 
of ordinary travelling incidents; and it is quite refreshing, amid 
the depressing influences of the winter we are passing through, to 
follow the genial author in his rambles through a land of calm and 
sunshine. 


TWO MINOR NOVELS.* 


— first of these two novels is nothing but an overgrown 
tract. It has been written with a highly moral object, and 
may be looked upon as a kind of young ladies’ supplement to 
Murray’s Handbook to Gibraltar. The natives of that town, we 


™ The Life of a Rock Scorpion. By Flora. Calpensis, Author of 
“Reminiscences of Gibraltar,” “ Holiday Amusements,” &c. London: 
Charing Cross Publishing Company. 

Dorothy Compton: a Story of the’t5. By J.R. Henslowe. London: 
Kerby and Endean, 1880. 
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learn, are known by the name of the “ Rock Scorpions”; and in 
the Life of a Rock Scorpion are clearly set forth the dangers to 
which fascinating and highly respectable young females will find 
themselves exposed from the officers of the garrison. But fore- 
warned is forearmed. Let those who intend to settle there, before 
they leave Southampton, provide themselves with a copy of this 
virtuous story, and study it in the intervals of sea-sickness. If 
they do so, they will derive from it this additional gain. They will 
find it such uncommonly dull reading, that they will readily admit 
that, after all, sea-sickness is not the greatest ill in life. It may 
be bad, very bad, but there are stories which cause even greater 
misery. Nevertheless, we trust that they will look upon the care- 
ful perusal of this tale asa solemn duty, and will persevere in it 
to the end. For, to quote the author's own words, it has been 
“written with a view to warning young ladies who are about to 
take up a residence with their families on the Rock of the many 
dangerous companions they may be thrown amongst, should they 
trust too much to their own sagacity in choosing their acquaint- 
ances, refusing to listen, as Eva did, to the wise counsels of a 
mother.” What they are to do if they do not happen to have any 
mother at all, we are nowhere told. In that case we presume 
that it would be always found that they had a virtuous godmother, 
or a widow aunt in reduced circumstances but most piously dis- 
posed. Even, however, if they have neither one nor the other, 
still they have only to follow the excellent precepts which 
are scattered with a liberal hand through the pages of this 
work, in order each to secure perfect propriety of conduct, 
and in the end a virtuous clergyman for a husband. The 
author is not merely content with leading her heroine to the very 
brink of destruction, and making the wicked hero shoot himself 
dead, but she takes care besides always so to point her moral that the 
most careless cannot fail to find it. We come, for instance, across 
such passages as the following:—“ Here, at the closing of this 
chapter, the author entreats the young ‘débutantes on this world’s 
stage’ (to whom this little work is especially dedicated) to lay 
the lessons it contains to heart.” She adds force to her entreaties 
by laying down principles of morality which, if not altogether new, 
are at least true. ‘To deceive,” she tells her young friends, “is 
reprehensible in the extreme.” In the sufferings that the heroine 
b.ought upon herself by the neglect of this sound rule of conduct, 
a striking warning is offered. ‘To her fortunes, then, we will at 
once turn, 

When the story opens, Eveline Osborn is, indeed, in a very sad 
state of mind. She was young and beautiful, no doubt ; but what 
do youth and beauty avail when the possessor of them reproaches 
the best of papas and mammas with their “ everlasting lectures” ? 
She had hitherto been known by the endearing name of Rosebud ; 
but she turns round on her mother, Lady Osborn, and says, “ For 
goodness sake, do leave off this absurd cognomen, and call me ‘ Eva, 
if you must curtail my name.” Her fond parent begins by reply- 
ing, ‘You used to be all gentleness to your invalid mother, 
while yet your joyous spirit kept us all alive.” The heroine’s 
conduct after a couple of pages of good talk became so outrageous 
that “ she flung herself out of the room, banging the door after 
her, thereby terribly shaking Lady Osborn’s weak nerves.” We 
could almost wish that here, too, as well as in other places, the 
author had paused to point the moral. “Lay this lesson to 
heart,” she might have said, addressing her dear young friends, 
“ that to bang doors is in itself reprehensible in the extreme, even 
though the weak nerves of a mother are not thereby terribly 
shaken.” Before long a wicked Captain comes upon the scene, 
who, we regret to say, was the eldest son of a nobleman. He 
makes love to Eva, and makes it on the sly. In this evil course 
he is countenanced by the family of the Beaumonts, who pretend 
to be as fashionable as they are really abandoned. But let us be 
comforted ; for “ seyere,” says our author in her moral preface, 
“ will be their future punishment, we may be sure.” It is not for 
want of warnings that Eva listens to him. She has a virtuous 
sister, who was engaged to a wealthy and virtuous Colonel, “ who 
gave her much good advice, but it was lost on the thoughtless 
girl.” The wife of a highly respectable baronet, herself the 
mother of a large family of children, raises also her warning 
voice. But Eva flirts away with her Captain, till one even- 
ing at a dance he presses her to consent to a secret engage- 
ment, “as he said his father, Lord Lansdown, was against 
his marrying until he was twenty-six years of age.” Happily, 
at that moment a female voice, seemingly from amongst the 
drapery, was heard crying out in tones of the deepest feeling, 
and with a foreign accent, “ Eveline, beware. Heed him not.” 
The heroine almost faints, The wicked Captain gnashes his teeth 
and shakes his fist in the direction whence came the sound, ex- 
claiming, “ Had I not this angel on my arm, I would tear down 
every stitch of this infernal bunting, and search out this voice.” 
He had—as was only natural in the depraved heir to a peerage— 
drunk too much champagne, and he makes a great deal of noise. 
He places Eva in an armchair, and rushes in pursuit of the voice. 
Her knees knock together, and her teeth chatter,she becomesicy cold, 
and, at last, with some return of a sense of propriety, she cries 
out, “‘Oh, where is dear papa?” The old gentleman had, mean- 
while, unfortunately fallen asleep in the midst of the gaiety. As 
his hair was silky silver, and as he was wearing his “star and 
ribbon of knighthood and his medals, &c.,” no doubt he presented 
a very venerable appearance. When he was roused and learnt 
what had happened, he did not allow the weakness of a parent to 
-make him forget the duty of a father. “ Your conduct,” he said 
to his giddy daughter, “has been most reprehensible ; since I fell 


asleep yonder, our friends are all scandalized.” Ofcourse he at 
once took her home, and, we fear, thereby lost his supper. Her 
brother remained behind biting his nails and knitting his brows, 
Under ordinary circumstances such conduct at an evening party 
would also be most reprehensible: but, considering the provoca- 
tion which he had received from the villain of the story, it was. 
more than excusable. “ ‘* Confound the fellow!’ he exclaimed, in 
a loud whisper, stamping his foot.” The chapter thereupon closes, 
but it is plain to every one that he means to challenge the guilty 
Captain to a duel. 

For a time, however, a little harmony is restored ; but when 
the Captain “ had the ‘ hardiesse’ to call on the Osborns, he was 
very properly informed that Lady and Miss Osborn were indis- 
posed and could see no one, and that the others were out riding.” 
The speaker of the mysterious voice at last makes herself known, 
and declares that she is the Captain’s wife. When he heard of 
this, “a black and dreadful look came over his usually handsome 
face,” and he resolved to kill her. Why he does not do so we 
have failed to make out. However, he will not give up the 
heroine, but writes to propose that she shall run away with him. 
By this time a severe illness had brought this lovely, but mis- 
guided, creature to a very proper state of mind, and she sends 
him a letter, not unworthy in its high moral tone of the author 
of the book. “I beg to say,” she begins, “I have received 
your singularly insulting and objectionable note, sent, too, 
clandestinely I perceive.” She ends by exhorting him to repent. 
So far is he from listening to her that he at once runs 
away with one of the wicked Beaumonts, and before long 
goes mad and blows his head to atoms. “ Thus ended,” the 
moralist observes, “ the career of a man who had been all his life 
the victim of his own bad and uncontrolled passions.” Very 
different are the fortunes of the Osborns. A few lines further 
down on the very page on which we read of this suicide, we 
are told that the virtuous Maud married her no less virtuous 
Colonel. In the next paragraph, with much satisfaction, we read 
that “ Eveline, who had now become quite as good and quiet as 
her sister, was engaged ere long to a clergyman residing near 
their house.” That she had become quiet mattered unfortunately 
but very little to Lady Osborn, for that exemplary lady shortly 
afterwards died. She might have been allowed the satisfaction, 
we think, of living to see that her beloved daughter did not have 
a relapse in her morals; but, on the contrary, always closed the 
door so carefully that even the weakest of nerves could not have 
been shaken. 

In passing from the Life of a Rock Scorpion to Dorothy 
Compton we rise—fall, may be, some will consider it—from the 
region of tracts to that of high-flown romance. The scene of the 
tale is laid in the Jacobite rebellion of 1715. The author, being 
a lady, and a very young one perhaps, is naturally devoted 
to the cause of the Stuarts. Her heroine, who gives her 
name to the story, is a youthful heiress living in the north 
of England. The most remarkable thing about her that we 
have been able to discover is that one day “a faint breeze 
lifted the tendrils of soft brown hair from her forehead.” In the 
days of George I. the author should know hair was hair and ten- 
drils were tendrils. Whatever deficiencies there may have been 
in the literature of those days, extravagant nonsense was most 
carefully avoided. At that time, moreover, the sun used to set 
after the good old fashion. There were no “tender, pearly tints, 
that melted into the faint azure which slept in the calm of coming: 
night”; nor was there anywhere in creation “a garb of violet 
glory.” In fact, nature, if somewhat commonplace, at all events 
had not learnt to make herself utterly ridiculous. But to return 
to our heroine. She of course has a lover, and a lover who is on 
the side of the Pretender. He has a rival in one of her cousins, 
who, as every one must have expected, turns out to be a traitor to. 
the good cause. In his eyes one day was seen “an evil glitter.” 
Later on, when the rebels are at Preston, the figure of a man, 
cloaked and disguised, appears on the scene. “Once he looked up 
into the murky sky, and showed a pale face with an evil smile 
onit. ‘One step nearer to you, Dorothy,’ he said, softly, ‘and 
for him, the scaftold.’” The speaker, of course, was the wicked 
cousin; and by “ him” in italics is meant the rival. When the: 
flight of the rebels takes place, the lover gallops off to take 
leave of Dorothy. In the midst of their sad farewells in 
walks the wicked cousin and greets all present with his usual 
languid grace. But the lover started forward; “their eyes met— 
fierce detiance on the part of the one, deep enduring hatred on 
that of the other.” Some hard words pass about among the 
company, suchas rebel, traitor, false, dishonoured, fairly mouthed; 
till at last the villain, turning to his virtuous rival, exclaims, “ We 
have been rivals, fair sir, but I fancy the cord or the axe will end 
it now.” He thereupon announces the approach of a troop of 
dragoons, The lover springs to the door to escape, but the villain 
draws a pistol from his breast. That moment “a dark figure 
passed swiftly across his vision. Too late.” He fired, and the 
unhappy heroine fell down mortally wounded. The cousin fled 
“in a frenzy of anguish, remcrse, and despair never to be 
assuaged,” and became a buccaneer, or a Jesuit missionary, or a 
Carmelite monk, The hero escaped, and was not seen again till 
the ’45, when he was slain on Clifton Moor. 

Mixed up with the story are little scraps of history. It is, we 
suppose, a misprint when in one place we find Bolingbroke called 
Sir John. Inanother passage we are told that this statesman 
“reserved for himself the seats and the management of the Foreign 
Office.” For “seats,” perhaps, we should read “seals”; but im 
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any case “ Foreign Office” has a strange sound when used of the 
early years of last century. In writing of the year 1714, the 
author says that Addison “ was famous then for ‘ the Campaign, 
but hereafter to be better valued for the Spectator.” It is clear 
that she believes that the Spectator was written, not in the days of 
Queen Anne, but of George I, Ina romantic novel we must re- 
member, however, that such errors a3 these are scarcely blemishes, 
At all events, they will not render Dorothy Compton at all less 
acceptable to those who are so strangely constituted in their minds 
as to be able to read it with any degree of pleasure. ; 


THE ANTIQUARY. 


[RE ANTIQUARY has adopted for its motto two lines from 
Troilus and Cressida :— 


Instructed by the antiquary times, 
He is, he must, he cannot but be wise. 


Shakspeare's feeling for antiquarian study, however, was associated 
with the workings of the great passions of humanity as illustrated 
by the deeds of people of old; and it may be doubted if he cared 
for the exploration of ruins, for descants upon architecture, or for 
gathering together stone implements, coins, or even book-plates, 
which kinds of antiquarianism belong to a later and less meta- 
physical stage of the science. In the “ Wisdom of Solomon” the 
carved idol or moss-grown altar of a worn-out creed was accounted 
“a stone good for nothing”; and we expect that the author of 
The Antiquary's precept would not have valued the like “ work 
of an ancient hand” at a much higher rate than did Solomon. 
The word “ cathedral” only once occurs in our master poet, and 
then simply as an adjective to “ church”; while the only person 
of his dramas who is represented to contemplate a “ wasted 
building ” is a rough-mannered Goth, as if the broken and forms 
less walls of a decayed structure suited rather with a rude and 
unshapen nature than with cultivated feeling :— 
Renowned Lucius, from our troops I strayed 
To gaze upon a ruinous monastery ; 
And as I earnestly did fix mine eye 
Upon the wasted building, suddenly 
I heard a child cry underneath the walls. 
Titus Andronicus. 
The act of “ black-night ” connected with the finding of this child 
ic in keeping with the uncanny something that was believed to 
haunt a deserted ruin, an opinion which is as old as the Talmud, 
and one that still lingers among the fathers of the village. Ac- 
cording to the Rabbis there are three reasons why a decayed 
building should not be entered:—1. Your intention may be sus- 
ted. 2. The walls may fall and crush you. 3. The place may 
the den of evil spirits. But instead of being like the ruins of 
old Babylon, full of doleful creatures and dancing satyrs, we find 
in these days within the broken circuit of Stonehenge or beneath 
the arches of Tintern such lively visitors as ’Arry and the girl of 
his choice, who in their holiday pastime may be as nimble-footed 
as the satyrs, though their movement may be in less grim keeping 
with the severity of the surroundings. The spectre or hobgoblin 
has sometimes been no ineffectual protector of the remains of the 
past, and we are told in an article on “A Viking’s Ship,” that the 
tumulus or funereal hill at Gogstad in the south-west part of 
Christiania Fjord in Norway, within which this old craft was 
lately found, had been during some centuries undisturbed, because 
of the belief of avenging sprites being the guardians of the trea- 
sure enclosed. Unfortunately this wholesome dread had not been 
strong enough at some earlier day to prevent marauders breaking 
in upon the slumbering chieftain, whose battleship had become his 
hearse, wherein he now waited with his horses and hounds for 
the Universal Father to summon him once more to launch upon 
the waves towards which the stem of his vessel was already directed. 
The present volume of The Antiquary opens with the con- 
cluding part of Mr. E. B. Ferrey’s lecture on Old St. Paul’s, 
which is full of sagacious inference, and if consulted in 
connexion with Hollar’s plates in Dugdale’s St. Paul's, or with 
Longman’s Three Cathedrals, will enable the reader to recall the 
grandeur of the second church, with its many chapels and shrines, 
Of these chantries, indeed, he may gain a more accurate notion 
by reference to the lately published Documents Illustrative of the 
History of St. Paul's Cathedral, edited by Canon Simpson for the 
Camden Society, a work that would have increased the interest of 
Mr. Ferrey’s papers had it appeared in time for his use. He 
might then have noted how, in pre-Reformation days, the diffi- 
culties in raising money for restorations and for the endowment of 
altars were met by grants of Indulgences to all who contributed 
to such pious works. These grants, of which seventy-six are 
enumerated, supply in many instances the dates at which par- 
ticular parts of the Cathedral were built or repaired; and, 
however much dislike may be had towards such a very un-Pro- 
testant system of raising funds, we may charitably allow some- 
thing for the difficulties of the position, bazaars not having 
then become a religious institution. It is curious, moreover, 
to notice that as late as 1635-6 there occurs very like the grant 
of an Indulgence, when on March 5th Sir Ralph Ashton escaped 
doing penance in his own parish church by paying 300/. towards 
the repair of the west end of St. Paul's; aud similarly, in 1636, 


* The Antiquary : a Magazine devoted to the Study of the Past. Edited 
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a clandestine marriage is purged on payment of 150/. for the 
benefit of the same church. It seems as difficult to ascertain 
what was the actual length of Old St. Paul’s as to count twice 
alike the stones of Stonehenge, on which monument we have of 
course here a paper; but Canon Simpson accepts the result of Mr. 
Ferrey’s careful study of the question that the total length from 
east to west was 596 feet, being 66 feet longer than Win- 
chester Cathedral. Turning to Dr. Brinsley Nicholson’s article 
on Stonehenge, we find that its huge trilithons were, accord- 
ing to the latest theory of their intention, raised for a primi- 
tive Christian temple, which is a view that will perhaps be 
superseded by an equally successful attempt to prove them to 
have formed the original British synagogue of the lost tribe 
of Israel, an hypothesis that we wonder some ingenious Anglo- 
Israelite has not already proposed. Archeologists seem as much 
at a loss to decide upon the age of these concentric rings as to 
fix the date when the flaming zones were first flung round the 
planet Saturn, a power to which Stonehenge has, in fact, been 
argued to be dedicated. It has, moreover, been pronounced to be 
Buddhist, Phcenician, Druidical, Roman, Celtic, and Saxon—to 
belong to a time as early as (literally) the expulsion from Paradise, 
and to as late as the Danish invasion of England, Whether it be 
a sepulchral trophy, an altar to an unknown god, a court of justice, 
an ccenameantenl observatory, or a serpent temple that wound 
circle within circle, and was an earthly Inferno for holocausts of 
human victims, seems likely to remain undetermined. It is re- 
markable, however, that after the prolonged clash of archeological 
theories, perhaps the favourite opinion is one which explains the 

igantic ruin to have been “a cenotaph or memorial kirk erected 

y a British King, Aurelius Ambrosius, to commemorate tha 
death of those who had fallen in the great struggle with Hengist, 
or who were slain by his treachery” (see Quarterly Review, vol. 
108, p. 207), which is just the account Geoffrey of Monmouth has 
given, with the additional explanation that Merlin transferred the 
stones by magic art from Ireland. But Dr. Nicholson no more 
connects their origin with Aurelius Ambrosius than with Merlin 
the magician. “I have seen governors of islands in my time,” 
says Sancho Panza, “who hardly came up to the heel of my 
shoe.” So it may be said that the usual cromlech hardly comes 
up to the Friar’s Heel at Stonehenge. Therefore, Stonehenge is not 
a cromlech, but a temple. Who were the worshippers therein ia 
a further question. In the first place the writer in The er etd 
denies that Stonehenge answers to the usual representation of being 
formed of two concentric circles enclosing two ellipses, the latter 
features, he declares, being, not two ellipses, but two semi-ellipti- 
cal or horseshoe curves. With the dismissal of the ellipses 
vanishes also the theory that they were dedicated to the moon, and 
symbolled the mystic egg, the mother of us all. The notion, more- 
over, of a serpent temple stretching out into an almost intermin- 
able length of winding avenue, seems refuted by the literal fact 
that no head nor tail can be made of the reptile figured. Lord 
Nelson, it is said, nailed a horseshoe to the mast of the Victory as 
a charm against witchcraft, or against the craft of the enemy, but 
he would have been as surprised as we are to be told that his 
notion had been derived from Druidism, and was expressed by the 
two curves of Stonehenge. We think also that Dr. Nicholson is 
smiling at our credulity when he tempts us to believe that the 
throwing a slipper after a bridegroom and bride is because the heel 
of a shoe is shaped like a horseshoe, and because that horseshoe 
is shaped like the curves within the trilithons on Sarum’s Plain, 
But this leads him to speak of the Friar’s Heel, and the fact that, 
at suprise on the 21st of June, the rays strike on the top of that 
particular stone induces him to argue that Stonehenge was 
a temple to the sun, which conclusion, as solar theories 
are now fashionable, we may as well adopt as any other. 
At any rate, if analogous to, it seems less extravagant than the 
Rev. Edward Duke's hypothesis, that “our ingenious ancestora 
portrayed on the Wiltshire Downs a planetarium, or stationary 
orrery, located on a meridional line, extending north and south, 
the length of sixteen miles; that the ey A temples thus 
located, seven in number, will, if put into motion, be supposed to 
revolve round Silbury Hill, as the centre of this grand astrono- 
mical scheme; that thus Saturn, the extreme planet to the south, 
would in his orbit describe a circle with a diameter of thirty-two 
miles,” &c. 

Of less striking significance than the monument we have been 
considering, but of almost equally obscure origin, is a stone in 
Pannier Alley, London, with a sculpture of a boy sitting on a 

annier or maund, and dated 1688. ‘This stone is inferred to have 

n substituted for one mentioned A.D. 889, in the grant of the 
tract of land whereon it stood, by King Alfred, to Werefrith, 
Bishop of Worcester, for the — of a market, the place 
until lately having been known as Newgate Market. The words, 
‘ Hwaet-mundes stane,” used in the deed of concession, was 
argued by Mr. Coote to mean a stone house belonging to 
one Hwaet-mund, but Mr. Kerslake in a brief paper on the subject 
has perhaps more judiciously suggested that the phrase may be 
interpreted as wheat-maund stone, the word maund being still in 
use for a large basket. The stone, therefore, it is inferred, was 
the original market centre or cross to which wheat or like grain 
was brought. 

Among the monuments in the Grey Friars’ Church, as given in 
Stow’s Survey of London, we find, under the date 1523, “ Alice 
Lat Hungerford, hanged at Tiborne for murdering her husband.” 
Mr. W. J. Hardy has taken considerable pains to extend the in- 
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formation here given, and he first of all cites the fuller statement 
of John Stow in his Chronicle of England, where, under the same 

ear, it is said, ‘‘ The 20 February the Lady Alice Hungerford, a 

ight’s wife, for murthering her husband was led from the Tower 
of Lote to Holborne, and there put into a cart with one of her 
servantes, and so caryed to Tyborne and both hanged. She was 
buried in the Grey Fryers Church at London.” An inventory of 
the goods of Lady Agnes Hungerford, “ which belonged to the 
King’s grace by forfeiture for felony and murder,” was printed in 
the 38th volume of The Archeologia, with notes by Mr. Gough 
Nichols, who proves that for Alice we should read Agnes, she 
being the second wife of Sir Edward Hungerford, father of Lord 
Hungerford, who was executed for treason in 1541. As Sir 
Edward died only a few months before the conviction of his un- 
happy wife, it has been supposed that he was the victim whose 
murder was expiated at the gallows. This is clearly proved not to 
have been the fact. The Lady Alice had formerly been the wife 
of John Cotell, who was strangled at her instance on December 28, 
1518, the motive for the crime seeming to have been that he stood 
in the way of her obtaining the hand of Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford. Not far from Bath, on a high piece of ground, are the 
ruins of Farleigh Hungerford Castle, including a perfect little 
family chapel with some costly tombs, Against the north- 
western tower is the site of the kitchen furnace wherein 
the body of John Cotell was consumed to ashes, the eflec- 
tiveness with which this part of the tragedy was evidently 
done being such as would have thrown no discredit upon 
the tremendous apparatus of the modern cremationists. iss 
Braddon’s typical novel might well have been titled Lady Hunger- 
ford’s Secret, only that it would have seemed to do violence to fiction 
as well as to fact to represent that in the great castle of a certain 
lord a village wife had caused her husband to be cast into a fiery 
furnace in order that she might marry the lord himself, which she 
did. How she maintained the guilty secret during five years till 
the death of her second husband, which Mr. Hardy shows from 
the Close Rolls to have happened on January 24, 1522, seems as 
mysterious as that the actual perpetrators of the crime should be 
able to consume the body of the murdered man within the walls 
of an inhabited castle, The writer in The Antiquary has had re- 
course to the “Coram Rege Roll” for his facts, and had the 
editor of The Grey Friars’ Chronicle for the Camden Society, 
who is identical with the contributor of the “Inventory” to The 
Archeologia, gone to the same source he would have been saved 
from some singularly unhappy conjectures in his notes upon the 
case of Lady Hungerford. 

A paper on “The Politeness of our Forefathers” contains an 
abstract of The Rules of Civility, a book of etiquette licensed in 
1671, and intended for the improvement of the English people. 
The work is a translation from the French, which fact explains 
how one of the rules was rather too late for adoption in this 
country. That is, when a consecrated Host or the Pope’s legate 
was met on the way, “it is arespect due to them for us to stop our 
coach till they be passed ; the men to be uncovered, and the ladies 
to pull off their masks.” But,“ ifit be the Sacrament, we must out 
of our coach if we can, and down upon our knees, though in the 
middle of the street.” It is suggested that one use of the mask 
was to enable the fuir wearers to see the wicked comedies of the 
Restoration without their blushes being discerned. Though it was 
not thought irreverent for men to cover their heads in church, and 
it was customary to wear their hats, even in the presence of 
ladies, at the dinner-table, it was considered “no less than rude- 
ness in @ woman to enter into any one’s chamber to whom she 
owes any respect with her gown tucked up, with her mask upon 
her face, or a hood about her head, unless it be thin and per- 
spicuous.” One point of  eaap we should have thought 

ost unnecessary, even at that time, to enjoin, only that we now 
as rarely snuff candles with snuffers as with our naked fingers :— 
“If it so happen that you be alone together with a person of 
quality, and the candle be to be snuffed, you must do it with the 
snuffers, not with your fingers, and that neatly and quickly, lest 
the person of honour be offended with the smell.” Another 
on social aspects is by Lord Talbot de Malahide, entitled 
EThe Grub Street Journal,” and is an abstract of that publi- 
cation, which began in 1730, and was followed by the Gentleman's 
Magazine. The chief Irish agitation of the times seems to have 
been in ¢he clock of St. Warburgh’s Church, Dublin, which on 
September 2nd of the above year became so violently excited by a 
hurricane that “its hand, our correspondent writes, was turned 
about for a quarter of an hour together with the same velocity as 
the flyers of a jack usually move.” The good feeling of their 
Majesties and the rest of the Royal family towards the tutelar saint 
of Ireland was shown by their wearing crosses on March 17th in 
honour of St. Patrick's Day. Perhaps this compliment to the 
Irish was in recompense for four-fifths of that people having just 
before been suddenly deprived of their right of representation in 
Parliament by the disfranchisement of the Roman Catholics, 
With respect to English morals and manners Lord Talbot de 
Malahide’s paper may be read without endangering our self-flattery 
that we are better than our fathers. 

We are not sure that Mr. J. H. Parker's anecdotal contri- 
butions on the “ Victorian Revival of Gothic Architecture” are 
not the most interesting in the volume, though we might re- 
commend several others, besides what we have cited, to the 
reader's attention. Among these Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s papers on 
bibliography and bookbir:ding should not be overlooked. To con- 
clude, there is enough antiquarian feeling among the reading 


classes to justify the attempt to establish a periodical for their 
service ; and there is enough pleasant, and at times solid, discourse 
in the present volume to suit a diversity of tastes, while the most 
fastidious eye may be pleased by the beauty of its paper and letter. 
press, 


THE ARABIAN GOLDEN TREASURY.* 


N attempt to bring a very far-away literature within ordinary 
reach deserves a hearty recognition, especially when it has to 
do with a literature so little known, yet known to be so great, as 
Arabian poetry. The masterpieces of Arabian poetry are almost 
unknown in England; and such translations as have been 
attempted up to quite recent years have failed to represent 
in any adequate manner the characteristics of the originals, 
It is not that the Arabs possessed no poetry, or that English 
scholars were ignorant of their fame; on the contrary, 
the peculiar esteem in which eloquence and poetry were held 
among the Arabs is among the stock parallels of the historian, 
and never fails of emphatic notice in every essay on the life 
of Mohammed and the religion of Islam. One is tired of 
hearing of the fair of Okadh, and the poetic contests that were 
believed to take place there, of the prize poems that were 4 
were not) suspended on the Kaaba, and the saying of the i 
Omar. Every one knows that the Arabs held poetry to be one of 
the highest of divine gifts, and rejoiced over the advent of a 
poet as over the chief glory of their tribe. We do not want to be 
told how truly the Arab loved poetry, how great was the poet’s 
wer, and how widespread his fame and influence. We wish to 
allowed to judge of this poetry for ourselves, without being 
compelled to learn a language which, according to one of the fore- 
most of its grammarians, demands five hundred years of incessant 
application before one can consider himself perfected in its 
knowledge. When the highest authority committed two 
grammatical errors in his life, and died with the confession 
that he had something on his mind concerning the particle 
“ hatta,” itis evident that Arabic is not a study to be lightly 
undertaken. So much the stronger is the obligation laid upon 
those who have mastered it, so far as the span of human Wife 
allows, to reveal what they can of its literature to the unlearned ; 
but hitherto the duty has been but sparingly acknowledged and 
imperfectly fulfilled. 

It may be believed, however, that we are now fairly in the way 
of being taught somewhat more fully and more accurately the 
essential character of Arabian poetry. Mr. Lyuall’s contributions 
to the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society ; Professor Palmer's 
“ Song of the Reed,” and his charming version of the medizval 
Egyptian poet Zuheyr; Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave’s “Omar”; are 
good omens of the light to come. None of these scholars, however, 
have attempted to treat Arab poetry as the literature of every 
European nation has been treated again and again. It was left for 
one who disclaims any proficiency in Oriental languages to compile 
the Golden Treasury of Arabian songs and lyrics, and bring Arabian 
poetry within the reach of English readers. Mr. Clouston deserves 
all thanks for the preparation of the beautiful édition de luxe, one 
of whose seventy copies lies before us; and a wider gratitude 
belongs to the smaller and less choice, but more purchasable, 
edition which he has issued simultaneously, We have no fault 
to find with his share in the work. He has performed his editorial 
functions with scrupulous care and fine judgment. With a few 
exceptions, his collection contains all that can be gathered of 
Arabian poetry in English, and he has had the good fortune to be 
able to include some original translations by Mr. Redhouse never 
before published. The editor’s introduction is comprehensive and 
excellently written, and the notes at the end of the volume evince 
a considerable knowledge of the literature of the subject. Mr. 
Clouston has not only for the first time given us a fairly represen- 
tative anthology of Arabian poetry, he has also executed a difficult 
task with rare taste. 

The objections that must rise in every reader's mind are not to 
the manner, but the matter. A very large proportion of the trans- 
lations are wholly alien in style and tone to the originals they pro- 
fess to represent. The staple of the collection, occupying half its 
bulk, are the translations by Sir William Jones of the Moallakat, or 
seven prize poems, and J. D. Carlyle’s Specimens of Arabian Poetry 
(1796 and 1810). Neither of these works can be regarded as worthy 
representatives of the originals. The Moalliakat are the oldest and 
most famous poems in the language, acknowledged models of what 
an Arabic kasida or ode should be. Sir William Jones puts them 
into the ornate and effeminate prose which characterized his era 
in translation, and it is difficult to understand the power and rude 
eloquence of these Bedouin songs when we read them in the stilted 
periods of a posthumous Queen Anne essayist. Sir William Jones 
could turn his polished style to excellent use in other directions ; 
but Addison himself would have made an indifferent translator of 
desert song. A single example will show the faultiness of Sir 
W. Jones's versions—their of the originals in 
meaning, and.still more in tone. We will first quote some lines 
of the bold vigorous Moallaka of Zuheyr, as rendered by Mr. 
Lyall in the Bengal Asiatic Journal; and then give Sir W. 
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Jones's translation of the same. Some verses will be seen to be 
transposed in the two renderings; but the comparison between 
the two is not seriously complicated by the variation in the order. 
Mr. Lyall’s is a nearly literal translation, in the metre of the 
original, but without retaining the rhyme. The measure is “ the 
noble cadence called the Tawil, most loved of all by the ancient 
poets. Each hemistich consists of tour feet, arranged thus :— 


It is the measure, in fact, of Browning’s Abt Vogler, as Mr. 
Lyall shows in quoting such lines as 


Existent behind all laws that made them, and lo they are; 
and 
And there! ye have heard and seen: consider and bow the head. 


The poem begins with a lament for the flitting of the tribe from 
the pasture-lands, the departure of the women, and especially of 
his wife, Umm Aufa :— 


Are they of Umm Aufi’s tents—these black lines that speak no word 
In the stony plain of El-Mutathellem and ed-Darraj ? 
Yea and the place where her camp stood in er-Raqmatan is now 
Like the tracery drawn afresh by the veins of the inner wrist. 
The wild kine roam there large-eyed and the deer pass to and fro, 
And their younglings rise up to suck from the spots where they lie 
al! round. 
I stood there and gazed: since I saw it last eons years had flown, 
And much I pondered thereon: hard was it to know again— 
The black stones in order laid in the place where the pot was set, 
And the trench like a cistern’s root with its sides unbroken still. 
And when I knew it at last for her resting-place, I cried, 
“ Good greeting to thee, O House—fair peace in the morn to thee!” 
Look forth, O triend—canst thou see ought of ladies camel borne 
That journey along the upland there above Jurthum well ? 
Their litters are hung with precious stuffs, and thin veils thereon 
Cast loosely, their borders rose, as though they were*dyed in blood. 
Sideways they sat as their beasts clomb the ridge of es-Siban 
—In them were the sweetness and grace of one nourished in wealth 
and ease. 
They went on their way at dawn—they started before sunrise : 
Straight did they make for the vale of er-Rass as hand for mouth. 
Dainty and playful their mood tv one who should try its worth, 
And faces fair to an eye skilled to trace out loveliness. 
And the tassels of scarlet wool in the spots where they gat them down 
Glowed red like to ’ishrig seeds, fresh-fallen, unbroken, bright. 
And when they reached the wells where the deep blue water lies, 
They cast down their staves and set them to pitch the tents for rest. 
On their right rose el-Qanan, and the rugged skirts thereof— 
And in el-Qanin how many are friends and foes of mine! 
At eve they left es-Siban: then they crossed its ridge again, 
Borne on the fair-fashioned litters, all new and builded broad, 


In this translation one hears the true desert ring; it has the 
rugged grandeur of the original. What then can be said of Sir 
William Jones's rendering of the passage >— 


Are these the only traces of the lovely Ommaufia ? Are these the silent 
ruins of her mansion in the rough plains of Derrauge and Mothatallem ? 

Are the remains of her abode, in the two stations of Rakma, become 
like blue stains renewed with fresh woad on the veins of the wrist ? 

There the wild cows with large eyes, and the milk-white deer, walk in 
slow succession, while their young rise hastily to follow them frum every 
lair. 

On this plain I stopped after an absence of twenty summers, and 
with difficulty could recollect the mansion of my fair one after long medi- 
tation ; 

After surveying the black stones on which her cauldron used to be raised, 
and the canal round her tent, like the margin of a fish-pond, which time 
had not destroyed ; 

Soon as I recollected the dwelling-place of my beloved,I said to the 
remains of her bower—* Hail, sweet bower ! may this morning be fair and 
auspicious ! ” 

But J added, “Look, my friend! dost thou not discern a company of 
maidens seated on camels, and advancing over the high ground above the 
streams of Jortham ?” 

They leave on their right the mountains and rocky plains of Kenaan. 0, 
how many of my bitter foes, and how many of my tirm allies, does Kenaan 
contain ! 

They are mounted in carriages covered with costly awnings, and with 
rose-coloured veils, the linings of which have the hue of crimson andem- 
wood. 

They now appear by the valley of Suban, and now they pass through it ; 
the trappings of all their camels are new and large. 

When they ascend from the bosom of the vale, they sit forward on the 
saddle-cloths, with every mark of a voluptuous gaiety. 

The locks of stained wool, that fall from their carriages whenever they 
alight, resemble the scarlet berries of nightshade not yet crushed. 

They rose at daybreak; they proceeded at early dawn; they are 
advancing towards the valley of Kas, directly and surely, as the hand to the 
mouth, 

Now, when they have reached the brink of yon blue gushing rivulet, they 
fix the poles of their tents, like the Arabs with a settled mansion. 

Among them the nice gazer on beauty may find delight, and the curious 
observant eye may be gratified with the charming objects.—Pp. 31, 32. 

It is unnecessary to point out the singular inappropriateness 
of many of Sir William Jones's phrases, or the mastery of bathos 
evinced in the preceding quotation. All that can be said of 
his translation of the Moallakat is that it is the only complete 
version in English; and, until the happy time comes when (as 
Mr. Clouston hints) the whole collection of Moallakahs shall 
have the advantage of Mr. Lyall’s fine interpretation, we must 
be thankful for this careful reprint of a rare work, and accept 
Sir W. Jones’s translations, in spite of their mistakes, their foreign 
treatment, and their unfortunate style, as better than nothing. 

Dr. Carlyle’s renderings of a miscellaneous set of Arabic odes of 
‘various ages are even less happy than Sir William Jones's; for Carlyle 
adds toa stilted language the vices of conventional verse. A tame but 
melodious version of the opening of Lebid's beautiful Moallaka 
yeminds one faintly of Goldsmith; and indeed all Dr. Carlyle’s 


translations have the smack of a ’prentice hand at work on @ 
Deserted Village. Happily Carlyle has chiefly devoted his at- 
tention to the gratulatory and amatory odes of the Court poets of 
the Khalifate, and has not often meddled with the greater poems 
of the elder Arabs. But still his renderings are wholly alien in 
tone from the originals. One of the least wretched of his pieces 
is perhaps that “ To a Lady Weeping ”:— 
When I beheld thy blue eye shine 
Through the bright drop that Pity drew, 
I saw beneath those tears of thine 
A blue-eyed violet bathed in dew. 
The violet ever scents the gale, 
Its hues adorn the fairest wreath ; 
But sweetest through a dewy veil 
Its colours grow, its odours breathe. 
And thus thy charms in brightness rise; 
When Wit and Pleasure round thee play ; 
When Mirth sits smiling in thine eyes, 
Who but admires their sprightly ray ? 
But when through Pity’s flood they gleam, 
Who but must love their softened beam ?—P. 120. 

Mr. Clouston has done his best in giving us Sir William Jones’s 
and Dr. Carlyle’s translations; they were all that could be had. 
But his chief service lies in the latter part of the volume. His 
excellent epitome of the First Part of the famous Bedouin romance 
of Antar, with all the poetry included in it, will be highly prized. 
Few possess Terrick Hamilton’s still-born offspring, and still fewer 
have succeeded in reading it. The present abridgment is really 
all we want. It isa worthy record of a splendid career. Antar 
is the Lancelot of the desert, with all his nobleness and none of 
his guilt ; and the epitaph of the Knight of the Round Table is 
scarcely grander than the words the aged Sheikh pronounced over 
the dead body of the Arab hero :—“ Glory to thee, brave warrior ! 
who, during thy life, has been the defender of thy tribe, and who, even 
after thy death, hast saved thy brethren by the terror of thy corpse 
and of thy name! May thy soul live for ever! May the refreshing 
dews moisten the ground of this, thy last exploit!” Very wel- 
come, too, are Mr. Redhouse’s scholarlike translations of the two 
Poems of the Mantle; one recited by Kaab, son of Zoheyr, whose 
Moallaka we have already quoted, in the presence and in praise 
of the Prophet Mohammed in the ninth year of the Hegira ; 
and the other written six hundred years later by El-Busiri, 
and still, after six centuries more, renowned through all the 
kingdoms of Islam, inscribed on amulets, and chanted in sickness 
and over the dead. In an appendix we find extracts from Captain 
(now Major) Prideaux’s Lay of the Himyerites, a very remarkable 

oem which has had the good fortune to find a worthy trans- 
fheen, This abstract of Major Prideaux’s work is the more valu- 
able as the copy of his original treatise now before us bears the 
notice that the issue was limited to twenty-five copies, and the 
high merits of the translation could therefore be gee only 
by a very limited audience. It is worth remarking that this 
édition de luxe of the Lay of the Himyerites was set up, printed, 
and bound, by one pupil of the High School of Sehore in Central 
India; certainly a phenomenon in the bibliography of tall copies. 
Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave’s “Omar the Mogheeree,” in Essays on 
Eastern Questions, also appears in this Appendix, as well as Mr. 
J. Payne’s specimens of the poetry of the Arabian Nights, re- 
printed and abstracted from the New Quarterly Magazine. The 
notes which conclude the volume are full, not only of interest- 
ing biographical traditions and explanations of questions of 
manners and customs raised in the poems, but also of fragments. 
from Mr. Lyall, Professor Palmer, and others, of notable merit. 
The appendix is, in short, the most valuable part of the book. We 
are glad to have the only complete English version of the seven 
oldest Arabic poems, in spite of its faults; and Dr. Carlyle’s 
renderings are better than nothing; but the various pieces col- 
lected together in the latter half of the volume are more welcome 
still. All who care to know practically everything that can be 
learnt in English concerning the ancient poetry of the Arabs will 
find Mr. Clouston’s skilfully prepared volume a great acquisition. 
The poetry is worth studying, and if it is not always as well in- 
terpreted as it might be, at least the version here givenis the best 
to be had as yet. This Arabian Golden Treasury gathers together 
all, or almost all, that has been done thus far to popularize the 
great masters of Arab poetry. To have accomplished this is no 
slight performance; and if the work serves to encourage those 
living scholars who have the rare gift of worthily rendering the 
Arabian poets, to improve upon it, we may hope before long to 
see Arabian lyrics as excellently selected and represented in 
English as English lyrics have been by the brother of one of the 
most notable of the translators whose verse appears in Mr, 
Clouston’s delightful volume. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


_ almost inexhaustible stores of Maria Theresa’s correspond- 
ence(1) are yielding Herr von Arneth material for yet 
another publication, which will, however, probably be the last. 
Two volumes already published contain her hitherto inedited 
letters to the members of her family, two more, yet to follow, will 
comprise her correspondence with private friends. The letters 


(1) Briefe der Kaiserin Maria Theresia an ihre Kinder und Freunde.; 
Herausgegeben von Alfred Ritter von Arneth. Bde. 1, 2, Wien: Brau« 
miiller. London: Williams & Norgate. ° 
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belonging to the former class would have been far more numerous 
but for her own strict injunctions that they should be destroyed, 
which were in most cases carried out by the ——-. Those 
addressed to her son Ferdinand, Viceroy of Lombardy, and his 
consort, were, nevertheless, for the most part preserved, and form 
by much the largest and most important part of the —_ 
cation. Their interest is principally personal and domestic, and 
they generally exhibit the Kmpress’s character in the most favour- 
able light. As might be expected from an affectionate, and at the 
game time strong-willed, mother, she is rather too much given 
to tutoring and lecturing the young Prince; but, on the whole, 
the correspondence displays great wisdom and good sense, as wellasa 
most kindly nature. The letters to her son Maximilian, and her 
‘daughter Maria Christina, are of a similar stamp. Those to the 
Archduke Leopold of Tuscany, which must have been very inter- 
esting, are unfortunately lost, and almost everything addressed to 
the Emperor Joseph and Marie Antoinette has been already pub- 
lished. Nothing like a connected narrative of her reign can be 
extracted from this collection, but there are constant references to 
events small and great, and Maria Theresa’s remarks vividly 
exbibit the excellent understanding she had received from nature, 
as well as the bigotry and timidity inevitably produced by an un- 
fortunate education, She was so little in ony with the 
enlightened spirit of her time as to assent with reluctance to the 
abolition of torture in criminal cases, a reform of which she has 
usually received the credit. On the other hand, she felt the sin- 
cerest compassion for the peasantry when oppressed by extortionate 
landlords, and wished to take stronger measures for their relief 
than her son and her Ministers would allow. Her expressions on 
the partition of Poland are exceedingly strong. ‘ The disasters of 
the Turks,” she says, “the hopelessness of aid from France and 
England, the fear of being involved without allies in a war with 
Russia and Prussia, famine and pestilence among my people, have 
compelled me to consent to this unhallowed proposal, which will 
cast a shadow upon my whole reign. I must write no more, or 
my emotion will overcome me, and I shall fall into the most 
dismal melancholy.” On the whole, it may be said that very few 
sovereigns, equally estimable with Maria Theresa in private life, 
have displayed equal capacity as rulers. 


Two volumes of correspondence between Count Prokesch- 
Osten, Gentz, and Metternich (2) constitute a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of Austrian diplomacy. During the Greek 
war of independence Prokesch acted as an Austrian diplomatic 
agent in Greece; subsequently he was Minister at Athens, and 
witnessed the successfui insurrection of 1843. His letters afford 
important materials for the study of these transactions ; from a 
more extended point of view they are interesting as an unconscious 
exposé of Austrian policy. It is not difficult to discover from 
them why Austria should be condemned to eternal sterility. The 
bezinning, middle, and end of all her diplomacy is the necessity 
ef seli-preservation imposed upon a weak and distracted State, 
with an utter absence of the patriotic aspirations which Russia, 
England, and France are respectively more or less able to enkindle 
among the nationalities of the Balkan peninsula. Conservons /e 
ehaos would really be a very fair condensation of the principles of 
Austrian policy in this part of the world, in Metternich’s time, at 
all events. One considerable section of the correspondence, 
written from Italy and Germany in 1831 and 1832, treats of the 
general politics of Europe, and discloses how thoroughly the ad- 
vocates of the absolutist system had lost faith in its permanence, 
while at the same time their very distrust of the political and 
social fabric they supported prevented their attempting the 
elightest reform in it, lest any interference should bring it down. 
As letters, the communications interchanged between Gentz and 
Prokesch are excellent, and exhibit on the former’s part the 
fanciful, sentimental, almost romantic, attachment so well known 
from other similar collections, and which contrasts so curiously 
with his political clear-headedness. Even in politics, however, 
he is fertile and full of speculation, and would evidently have been 
much more in place as the Minister of a free commonwealth than 
as the agent of the purely repressive policy of Metternich. The 
latter's letters indicate his practical d sense within narrow 
limits, and his absolute incapacity for adding anything to his 
originally scanty stock of ideas and political maxims. Some of 
the most interesting are written after his overthrow, which does 
not appear to have affected his self-satisfaction or his convictions. 
There is no trace of any consciousness of the unparalleled oppor- 
tunity he had lost by obstinately entrenching himself behind an 
effete system, the untenableness of which he fully recognized. 


“ Landmarks in the Lives of Nations” (3) is a series of his- 
torical chapters on memorable epochs in modern history, beginning 
with the Reformation and ending with the achievement of German 
and Italian unity, which is apparently regarded as crowning 
the edifice. The revolt of the Netherlands, the English and 
French Revolutions, American Independence, and the War of 
Liberation against Napoleon are among the more important 
chapters. An ultra-German ogeny: and animosity against 
France are occasionally perceptible, but on the whole the execu- 
tion is fair, and the work is enlivened by frequent extracts from 
standard historians. 


(2) Aus dem Nachlasse des Grafen Prokesch-Osten. Briefwechsel mit 
Hlerrn von Gentz und Fiirsten Metternich. 2 Bde. Wien: Gerold’s Sobn. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Marksteine im Leben der Vilker. Von C. F. Maurer. Leipzig: 
Kummer. London: Williams &,Norgate. 


Professor Ernst Meier (4) has prepared a very thorough account 
of those reforms of Stein and Hardenberg to which the present 
greatness of Prussia is so largely owing, in so far as they affected 
the Civil Service. The subject, which involves an account of the 
administrative system as it existed in the eighteenth century, is at 
a first view dry and repulsive, but will be found by no means de- 
void of interest when fairly grappled with, while an acquaintance 
with it is essential to a just appreciation of Stein and Hardenberg’s 
great work. 

The second volume of Kossuth’s writings (5) during his exile 
comprise his letters, pamphlets, and other public documents com- 
men subsequently to the Italian campaign of 1859. They would 

unanswerable if Austria and Hungary had Europe to them- 
selves, but their undeniable rhetorical and dialectical power is 
nullified by their author's ;indisposition to take account of actual 
circumstances ; and it is no mean proof of the political intelligence 
of the Magyars that appeals so fervent and so plausible should have 
produced so little effect. 

The thesis that “ modern Christianity is a civilized heathenism ” 
has been recently advanced in England by a very orthodox clergy- 
man. Herr Radenhausen (6) arrives at the same conclusion rather 
by historical investigation than by contrasting the preaching of 
the first ages with the practice of the present; nor is he at all in- 
clined to restore primitive Christianity when its nature has been 
ascertained. His arguments present little novelty, and his work is 
chiefly remarkable as indicating that his own position is much 
more nearly Theistic than when he wrote his celebrated “ Isis,” and 
thus confirming the impression that the ultra-materialist school 
is losing ground in Germany. 

The Rossano MS. of the Gospels (7) is one of the most interest- 
ing palwographical discoveries made of late. From time imme- 
morial a magnificent MS. written in silver letters upon a purple 
og. and containing the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, had 

een lying unnoticed in the cathedral library of a small Calabrian 
town. It had, indeed, been briefly alluded to in an obscure book, 
which dated it eight hundred years too late. A German traveller 
first recognized it as one of the oldest of New Testament codices, 
probably written about the beginning of the sixth century, the 
oldest of all known New Testament MSS. with miniatures, and 
counting among its numerous examples of the artistic treatment 
of sacred subjects several treated, so far as hitherto known, for the 
first time. It is therefore a valuable link in the history of the 
transition from classical to Byzantine art, and many of its delinea- 
tions are of considerable artistic merit. The careful reproductions 
in Professors Gebhardt and Harnack’s handsome volume afford a 
ready means of estimating its importance in this respect. It is of 
less account from the point of view of textual criticism, but 
nevertheless presents some peculiar readings, frequently agreeing 
with the earlier versions of the Latin Vulgate. It originally con- 
tained all four Gospels, but the two latter have perished, apparently 
from damp. 

Dr. Studer's translation of and comment upon the Book of 
Job (8) will be allowed to be an able and useful publication, 
even when the writer’s views fail to command entire assent. His 
interpretation is substantially that made familiar to English 
readers by Mr. Froude’s remarkable essay. The book of Job is a 
protest against the accepted Hebrew view which considered all 
afflictions as tokens of the Divine displeasure. It thus runs 
directly counter to the most cherished Jewish prejudices, and 
could only obtain admission into the canon by being provided with 
a prologue and epilogue at variance with the true tendency of the 
work, and the interpolation of the speeches of Jehovah and 
Elihu. It may be questioned whether the acceptance of such 
sweeping suggestions is preferable to the admission that the writer 
of Job, like other great poets and thinkers, was sometimes incon- 
sistent with himself. Dr. Studer, however, presents his view with 
great ability and clearness, and his translation is dignified and 
energetic. 

Professor Kaegi (9) has prepared a very interesting and useful 
little volume on primitive Indian civilization as exhibited in the 
Rigveda, the only authentic source of information for the manners 
and institutions, as well as the religion, of the first Aryan in- 
vaders of the Indian peninsula. It is not so comprehensive as 
Zimmer's recent work on the same subject, but it is Bigeye 
adapted to the requirements of readers who are satisfied witha 
general knowledge of it. Nearly half the little volume is 
occupied with notes, referring to passages in the Vedas as proofs 
and illustrations of the statements made in the text. 


(4) Die Reform der Verwaltungs-Organisution unter Stein und Harden- 

g. Von Dr. E. Meier. Leipzig: Dunker & Humblot. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Ludwig Kossuth. Meine Schriften aus der Emigration, Bd. 2. 
Pressburg : Stampfel. London: Kolckmann. 


(6) Christenthum ist Heidenthum, nicht Jesu Lehre. Von C. Radenhausen. 
Hamburg: Meisner. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(7) Evangeliorum Codex Grecus Purpureus Hossanensis, Seine Ent- 
deckung, sein wissenschaftlicher und kiinstlerischer Werth dargestellt von 
O. von Gebhardt und A. Harnack. Leipzig: Giesecke & Devrient. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Das Buch Hiob fiir Geistliche und — Laien iibersetzt und 
hritisch erliutert. Von Dr. G.L. Studer. Bremen: Heinsius. London: 
Nutt. 

(9) Der Rigveda, die iilteste Literatur der Inder. Von Adolf Kaegi. 
— umgearbeite und erweiterte Auflage. Leipzig: Schulze. London: 

Nutt. 
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Dr. Bastian’s treatise on the religious myths of the South Sea 
Islanders (10) contains, as usual with him, a great amount of in- 
teresting but badly digested information. It is divided into two 
sections, one devoted to New Zealand, the other to Hawaii. 
Obscure and frequently childish as these South Sea cosmogonies 
appear on the whole, they have frequent glimpses of profound 
meaning, and not a few traces of their remote origin and affinity 
with the mythologies of the Asiatic and American continents. If 
Dr. Bastian’s volume wears a somewhat formidable appearance 
from the amount of the Polynesian vernacular it contains, it, on 
the other hand, contains also not a little English, the author 
having reprinted Mr. White’s lectures on the subject, never pro- 
perly published, and now inaccessible in their original form. 

The concluding parts of Simons and Wagner's magnificent illus- 
trated work on Spain (11) treat principally of Granada and the 
Alhambra, ending with the palm groves of Elche. The views of 
the Alhambra are exquisite with their delicacy of execution and 
wealth of minute detail, and, generally speaking, it may be said 
that no illustrated work is more thoroughly satisfactory, and that 
no artist has been more successful than Professor Wagner in 
seizing the indefinite national atmosphere which imparts so pecu- 
liar a colouring to Spanish scenery and architecture, as well as in 
attaining mere outward exactness of detail. 

Baron von Ompteda’s (12) principal object in visiting this 
country appears to have been the study of English parks and 
gardens, which he has examined with attention at Windsor, Kew, 
Hatfield, and Woburn, adding a chapter on floral exhibitions. He 
has, however, extended his researches to the national character and 
manners, and shows himself as sensible of the strong points of the 
former as national susceptibility could require, and perhaps even 
too indulgent a censor of our foibles. Asan example of the weakest 
side of the English character, he enters into details on its besetting 
infirmity of intemperance; on the other side, he-describes the 
manly amusements and ennobling historical associations of Oxford 
life in a most genial spirit. He endeavours with much kindliness 
and good sense to remove current German prejudices against Eng- 
land, and it may be hoped that his volume will contribute to confirm 
the mutual good feeling between the countries which foolish persons 
in both have endeavoured to disturb. 


Diintzer’s Life of Schiller (13) is the counterpart of his biography 
of Goethe, an eminently useful and indeed henceforth indispen- 
sable book, with no pretension to literary merit beyond that at- 
taching to an intelligent and workmanlike compilation. Seldom 
have the higher departments of the biographer’s vocation been 
so consistently ignored, and the compiler’s attention more re- 
solutely bestowed upon the art of using scissors and paste without 
incoherency. Such success could only be attainable by one 
thoroughly acquainted with every inch of the ground. Herr 
Diintzer’s perfect mastery over his materials has enabled him to 
fuse the enormous mass of Schiller-literature which the last 
half-century has produced into a clear and consistent narra- 
tive, accounting for almost every day of his hero’s life, and 
invaluable for reference, although too matter of fact and over- 
loaded with minutiz to attract general readers. The author’s 
laudable desire to employ the very words of his authorities fre- 
quently gives his diction a patchwork character, but this was 
probably in his plan. Nor is it any fault of Diintzer'’s that 
Schiller, notwithstanding the nobility of his nature, is a less 
interesting subject for biography than Goethe, even though his 
life was more eventful, Goethe's intimate connexion with the 
entire history of European thought since his appearance imparts 
a significance to any incident of his career which contributed 
either to mould or to illustrate his mind, while the interest 
attaching to Schiller’s biography is mainly personal. The volume 
is adorned by the same abundance of portraits, facsimiles, and 
views as distinguished its companion, and the judgment displayed 
in their selection is not inferior. 


The second volume of Adolf Ebert's history of medieval | 


literature (14) embraces the period of Charlemagne’s immediate 
successors, perhaps the most dismal epoch in all literary history, 
an era positively repulsive but for the honour and sympathy due 
to the few who, amid thé deepest discouragement, contrived to 
preserve the torch of knowledge from utter extinction. The 
excellent intentions of many of the dull annalists and superstitious 
hagiographers of this melancholy time entitle them to a respect 
which the intrinsic value of their work would fail in securing them. 
One great genius, Erigena, adorns Ebert's pages. Archbishop 
Tiinemar, apart from his writings, is an interesting personage ; 
and of Rabanus Ebert justly says that he was the first to display 
that universality which has since come to be recognized as the 
distinctive note of the German literary character. Of most of the 
rest it need only be said that the little which deserves to be re- 
corded is clearly and elegantly recorded here. 

Dr. Adalbert Schroeter's rendering of Walter von der Vogel- 


(10) Die Heilige Sage de Polynesier. Von Adolf Bastian. Leipzig: 
us. London : 

(11) Spanien. In Schilderungen von Theodor Simons. Reich illustrirt 
ba Professor Alexander Wagner. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner 


(12) Bilder aus dem Leben in England. Von Ludwig Freih 
von Umpteda. Breslau: Schottlaender. Williams & 

(13) Schillers Leben. Von H. Diintzer. Leipzig: Ful mdon : 
Williams & Norgate. ‘ 

(14) Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters im Abendland 
Von Adolf Ebert. Bd. 2. Leipzig: Vogel. London: 


weide’s poems (15) into modern German is a very meritorious 
piece of work, and it is no reproach to the translator that his 
powers do not extend to the reproduction of the incommunicable 
vitality of the original. Such a performance, however excellent, 
must always have the air of a réchauffée. 

The Meiningen performers (16), whose advent in London this 
season is expected with interest in theatrical circles, are the sub- 
ject of an ingenious criticism in the form of a dialogue, with 
especial reference to the question of the extent to which stage 
decoration is allowable. The writer’s private opinion seems, on 
the whole, adverse to the Meiningen practice, but the point is pro- 
fessedly left undecided. 

The late J. L. Klein died when his gigantic history of the drama 
was but half completed, and the dimensions of even this moiety 
render it unserviceable except as a book of reference. It may be 
questioned whether his successor Prélss (17) has not fallen into 
the opposite error, and whether his present volume, respectable in 
point of bulk as it is, is spacious enough for the entire history of 
the national dramas of Spain and Italy, with a retrospective survey 
of the medisval miracle play thrown in, The very conception of 
a general history of the stage involves a dilemma; if the scale on 
which it is undertaken is adequate the work is intolerably volumi- 
nous ; if a more restricted plan be adopted, the execution is in- 
ferior to that of books treating of special departments of the sub- 
ject. Herr Prdlss’s account of the Spanish drama, for example, 
though very good, cannot be compared to Schack’s. He has never- 
theless achieved all the success compatible with his design. 

It is remarkable that two novelists should simultaneously ad- 
venture upon the delicate theme of Hadrian and Antinous (18). 
The treatment of the subject is less reserved in “ _—— Taylor's’ 
story than in Der Kaiser of Ebers, and perhaps on this account 
the effect is more decidedly antique than in the latter, notwith- 
standing Ebers’s copiousness and accuracy of archeological detail. 
At the same time, Antinous is not for a:moment to be classed 
with scandalous novels; its tendency is indeed, on the whole, 
rather of an edifying character. Antinous is brought into contact 
with Christianity, which he is represented as inclined to embrace 
but for the dissuasion of his Imperial protector. Deprived of sober 
guidance, he falls a victim to the suggestions of an Egyptian 
priest, a tool of the worthless Verus, who dreads his influence 
with Hadrian. As a novel the book is above the average, full of 
life and variety, a clever and creditable, though distinctly imita- 
tive, attempt in the style of The Last Days of Pompeii. The 
principal drawback is the inadequate portrait of Hadrian ; but Sir 
Walter Scott himself succeeded no better when he attempted to 
delineate extreme versatility in the person of Buckingham. 

The title of “ Queen Catharine’s Ghost” (19) scarcely prepares 
the reader for an exposure, in the form of a tale, of the tricks of 
modern spiritualists, apparently founded upon Sir George Sitwell 
and Mr. Von Buch’s renowned capture of the ghost in Great 
Russell Street about the beginning of last year. 

Heinrich Keller's “Sinnjedicht” continues its course in the 
Deutsche Rundschau (20). It has the author's characteristic 
merits, with perhaps less of local colouring than is usual with 
him. A long letter from Marshal Paskewitch to Prince Gortscha- 
koff, written shortly after the fall of Sebastopol, is full of interest 
to students of diplomacy and military men. The old Marshal 
rates his former protégé soundly, and attributes the failure of the 
campaign to his incapacity. A lively sketch of both the men is 
added. Dr. Preyer’s essay on “ Hypnotism” is particularly inter- 
esting to Englishmen, for the full justice it renders to our country- 
man Braid, the first to frame a correct theory of this mysterious 
phenomenon, and whose investigations form the frequently un- 
acknowledged basis of all that has been subsequently written 
upon it. 

15) Gedichte Walthers von der Vogelweide. Nachgedichtet von Dr. 

16) Das Gastspiel der Meiningen, oder, die Grenzen der Bithnenan- 
staltung. Ein freundschaftliches Gesprich. Won M. Ehrlich, Berlin: 
Mitscher & Roestell. London: Kolckmann, 

(17) Geschichte des neueren Dramas. Von Robert Prélss. Bd. 1. 
Leipzig: Schlicke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(18) Antinous: Historischer Roman aus der rimischen Kaiserzeit. Von 
George Taylor. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Nutt. 

(19) Der Geist der Kénigin Katherine. Eine Erzihlung aus London. 
Von Roland Rolandin. Leipzig: Baldamus. London: Siegle. 

(20) Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahrg. vii. Hft. 5. Berlin: Paetel. London: Tribner & Co. 
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Resipiscent Prelates. Germany. The Morality of Cabinets Noirs. 
The Scrutin de Liste. 


Salins. |The Return of Ulysses. 
The Jesuit Tamiguiien, Hector Berlioz. The Monastic Scriptorium. 
e Woods in Winter. The Alkali Act. 
A Week on the “N ile—I. The Proposed Monetary Conference. 
The Theatres, 


Mahaffy’s Descartes. Asphodel. 
Peruvian Bark. Lloyd's. North African Church. Eastern Tours. 
(Two Minor Novels, The Antiquary. The Arabian Golden Treasury. 
German Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,320, FEBRUARY 12, 1881: 
The Land Leagne—The Speaker’s Rules—South Africa—Russia and 
e 


AFPMY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION.—There is a De 


in connexion with BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL, Polmont Station, N. 
reparin, PUPILS for the above Examinations. All the Candidates (including J. M. Hi 
irst in December Examination) sent up for Woolwich in 1880 have passed. Special C4 
fones. Ee from town life, and individual preparation.—For full particulars apply to the 
EAD- STER. 


PREPARATION for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, and 


COOPER'S HILL.—Individual Tuition. Special attention aid to the speaking of 
ney Languages.—For terms, address Mr. E. VibAL, Roseville, Paragon Grove, Surbiton, 
urrey 


PRANK COOPER, M.A. Oxon, prepares a few PUPILS for 


the Public Schools. The House, expressly enlarged, stands close to the oe, on gravelly 
soil, between Bournemouth and Lymington. References given and required.—Address, Kiver- 
nells, Milford, Lymington, Hants. 


WANTED, PRIVATE TUITION, by a GRADUATE of 


a Scottish University, who has had considisestin experience in teaching. 
moderate.— Address, M.A., care of Mr. James Bolton, Librarian, 39 and 40 St. George’ sBlace 
Knightsbridge. 


7 10 PARENTS resident in INDIA, GUARDIANS, and 
Others._A LADY. who has a small and select SCHOOL at Kenilworth, offering the 
advantages of a healthy country place with the attendance of first-rate Masters from 
Leamington and elsewhere. is prepared to take entire Charge of ‘Two or on YOUNG 
LADIES (or Little Girls whose Education has been well d) 
with her other Pupils. Resident Foreign Governesses. Good references Bad and required. 
Moderate terms, according to educational and other requirements.—Apply to Messrs. LATTEY 
& HAnt, Solicitors, 16 Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate Street, London. 


TOA ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.—A JUNIOR ASSIST- 


NT desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Neat draughtsman, good and quick tracer ani 


writer, fair colourist ; thoroughly acquainted with the general office routine. ‘Three and a pat 
ears’ ie" experience with a good Fullest r , and sp given.—Address, 
lfort Road, Drayton Park, Highbury. 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT.—C. E, CURTIS, Author of 


“ Estate Management,” and Professor of Estate M: epunent at the Wilts and Hants 
Gaeee, will have a Vacancy for a Gentleman as PUPIL in March.—Address, Deanyers, 
on, Han 


Divorce in France—Tunis—The Greek Difficulty—The Army Esti 
Judicial Changes—The Stationery Office. 

Mr, Carlyle—Curates in the Eighteenth Century. II.—Mr. Haweis on Liberalism in 
the Church—Valentines—Greek Wit—The Revolver Age—La Princesse de Bag- 
dad at the Comédie Francaise—The Stock Markets—The Theatres. 

Provincial Letters of Pascal—Sylvestra—Palmer’s Koran—English Men of Letters: 


Wordsworth—Marriage Laws of the Australian Blacks—From Poverty to 
Wealth—Wallace’s Epicureanism— Minor Notices. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


URATE WANTED, Whittington, near Lichfield. Single. 


Views moderate cite pat be given. —For particulars, address, Rev. Hon. G. B. 
LEGGE, Whittington, Lichfield 


To LITERARY MEN —The Co-operation of a few able 


WRITERS for the PRESS is desired in connexion with the development of an 
industry having important public aspects.—Communications, containing Specimens of work, 
and stating in what quarters short Articles could probably be arranged ‘or, will be received in 
confidence by X., care of J. W. Vickers, 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C, 


A GENTLEMAN, of Literary pursuits, willing to undertake 
an active share ina Work already started, may INVEST £1,000 on favourable terms.— 


Fullparticulars from ROBINSON and WALTON, Auctioncers, &c. ,Poultry Chambers, 11 Poultry, 
London, E. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings, and 
Decorative Designs, by living Artists, NOW OPEN 
Daily, Ten to Six. 


Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 
Dee's | GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 


PRZTORIUM,” * ENTERING JERUSALEM.” and * MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH,” each 33 by 22 feet ; with Dream of Pilate’s Wi Christian Martyrs,”’ &c. 
atthe DORE GALLE 35 New Bond Street. Daily, TemtoSix. 1s. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION.—UNIVERSITY of 


LONDON.—Instruction in all the subjects of the above Examination is given at 
Guy’s HOMrrt AL. The CLASSES for the June Examination will commence on Monday, 
March 21. The Classes are net confined to Students of the Hospital.—For further particulars 
address the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, S.E. 


C PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
a eERCAL ENGINEERING.—I. The Mechanical Course. II. Civil Engineering 

vision. III. Colonial Section. —Prospectus on application to the undersigned, in the Office 
Dine Crystal Palace Company's School of Art, Science, and Literature, in the Library, Crystal 


F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Four £20. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Appl. 


MABLBOROUGH COLLEGE, February 1881.—TWELVE 


RSHIPS, vai ing - value from’ £80 to £15 a year, besides a certai: 
of FREE. OMISSIONS. will peted for in June next. Scholarships 
members of the i and T others without distinction ; two_will be offered for proficiency in 


0} elve to Sixteen. Full particul: 
om application to Mr. K, the College. Marlboro’ ull particulars may be obtained 


ugh. 
Edition of the COLLEGE REGISTER ad: 
Se 0:08. is now ready, to be had of Mr. SELLICK 


LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


to £90 a year in cases olars who require it.—Further icul: 
or SECRETARY, the the College. Clifton, 1. particulars from the MasTER, 


To BE LET, with immediate possession, 55 LOFTUS ROAD, 

Uxbridge Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W., within a few minutes’ walk of the Metropolitan 
and London and North- Western Stations. "The House, which has just undergone complete 
repairs, contains ‘Ten Rooms, and is well_arrang red as to domestic offices ; wi 
Garden at the rear over fooking fields.—Apply to Mr. J. BOARDER, Builder, 9 Pleasant P) 
Uxbridge Road, W. 


SG UNNINGDALE, BERKS—DALE LODGE— 
This FREEHOLD ESTATE, of about Three Acres, to be SOLD or LET on LEASE. 
The house has every accommodation for a Family, is delightfully situated in this beautiful 
and healthy locality, with charming view: 
There are Coachhouses, Stabling, Gardener’ s and Coachman’s Cottages, &e. About half a 
Le from the Railway Station, and the same distance from one of the entrances into Windsor 


Fuil particulars to be obtained from Wx. Siw, Esq., 1 Danes Inn, Strand. 


J EWELS.—SALES by AUCTION 


DIAMONDS. THREE DAYS IN EACH WEEK 
at 

WATCHES. DEBENHAM, STORR, & SONS’ 

CHAINS. 


GREAT AUCTION MART, 
SILVER. KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
PLATED WARE. 


Large or Small Consignments included in 


CLOCKS. forthcoming Sales on a short notice. 
PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPAN ANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER- MA AJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 

REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Weekly departure for ...... « 
Fortnightly departure for.. ++. Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 
Fortnightly departure for..... ++» China and Japan. 
Fortnightly departure for..... eseeeeees Australia and New Zealand, 


+» Bombay. 


OFFICES: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL,—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. S$ 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water the on 
BENIN. BULL, Manager. 


HE PRINTERS of “ Society,” “The Citizen,” Four other 


Newspapers, Twenty Monthly Periodicals, and other Publications, possess unrivalled 
facilities both at London and Chilworth for the production of this class of work. Estimates 
furnished.—_UNWIN BROTHERS, The Gresham Press, 1094 Cannon Street, E.C. 


J OHN MITCHELL'S PENS possess a smoothness, firmness, 


and suavity of point unequalled. el ae: 1822. MAKER TO T 
Through all Stationers. Wholesale and retail, 118 Cheapside, London, and Norhal ye 


MALVERN COLULEG 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Tuesday, May 10. 


Fives Courts, &c. terme, 50 — cig y ‘to the he WARDEN Fields, Gyn 


Si: EDMUNDS COLLEGE, SALISBURY.—A HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. The religious training is upon 
@efinite Church principles. Boys are Educated with much care and thoroughness, They 
Taive individual ae and help wi er needed. C for Matri ion at the 
niversities are specially prepared. Terms, £75 a year.—For refere \ 
further particulars, apply to the Warden, Rev. G. H. D.C. 


(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey 


prepared for Civil and Military Examinat 


SANDHURST and MILITIA EXAMINATIONS. ~— Mr. 
ALFRED TUCKER, Salamis, 16 Lee Park, Lee, S.E., in the year 1880 Passed Nine 
out of Ten for the obtained Commissions in the Marines ; Four 
ur cers qualified. Mr. TUCKER'S average number of 
Me. . of a School at M. Gladbach, 


One or Fy Young ENGLISH GENTLE. 
N, desirous of learning German and Fre: Indi 
Terme, neh, vidual teaching and help when needed, 


-—BOYS carefully 


ions. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
by Appointment to it. R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Steck Ww 
wa and Plans of the Thirty large Giterécuns ith Lists of Prices, 


AT 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 NEWMAN STREET ; 4,5,&6 PERRY's 
PLACE ; and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 


FENDERS, FIREIRONS, STOVES, RANGES, &c. 


£ 2.4 
ister Stoves...... MOM 
China Tied Tiled di ditto . 3 H 
Fenders, Bronzed or Black » © 39,10 00 
Ditto, Steel and Ormolu.. » 2 20,20 15 0 
Fender Frames for Tile Hear » 110,10 00 
Marble _ ditto ditto » 2 00,10 00 
Pierced Brass » 2 20,10 00 
Fireirons, Set of Three............++ » 0 43, 6 10 0 
ests oy Tile earths, per pair » 0130, 1 10 0 
Solid Oak. } Mahogany. Walnut, &e. 10, 5 7 
GAS AND WORK. free. 
Colza Oil. highest quality 23, 10d. 
Kerosine ditto, and inodorous.. kee is. 
Five gallons and upwards ........... ls. 5d. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 


al. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, ful lect from. 
ue, with Terms, 249 wand 


and 19,20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. Established 1862. 
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APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
Dr. THILENIUS, of Soden. 


Annual sale 9 millions. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 


HEAL & SON 


HAVE ADDED 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


AND 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
HEWETSON & Mi‘'L N E R’S 
STOCK-TAKING SALE 
FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 


at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Will continue from February 10 to March 26, 


THE EXCHANGE, 
211, 212, 218 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
(Exactly facing Goodge Street). 


DECORATION. 
MORANT & CO. 
NON-INJURIOUS PAINTS AND PAPERS. 


91 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d. per yard 


HINDLEY’S 
Patterns sent and Estimates given. 
CHINTZES. Cc. HINDLEY & SONS, 


138t OXFORD STREET, W. 


HUNYADI JANOS 


«The richest natural Aperient Water.” 
Baron Liesic, in “ LANCET.” 
“Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
Professor Roperts, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


‘Invaluable for persons of sedentary pursuits.” 
Lonpon Mepicat RECORD. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
en the Label secures genuineness. 


Ofall Chemists, at ts. 6d. &°2s. per bottle. Ordinary Dose, awineglassful. 
‘EXPLOSION of KITCHEN BOILERS.—Entire immunity 


from ae may be secured by means of a sim moe SAFETY VALVE, manufactured 
and fitted by FrepK. Epwarps & Son, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, Hot 
Water and Sanitary 49 Marlborough Street, Regent ®treet, London. ‘Cost, 
including fitting, from £2 10s. to £3 


RROWLANDS' ODONTO or PEARL DENTIFRICE has 


been celebrated for more than half a century as the best, purest, and most 
—— rant preparation for the teeth ever made : it whitens and preserves the 
th, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens the gums, and 
ives a casing fregrenee to the breath, and the fact of its containing no 
mineral or acid pe ere especially adapts it for the teeth of children. 
All dentists will allow that neither washes nor pastes can possibly be as effi- 
cacious for ne the teeth and machine them — and white asa pare 
and pon grit tooth powder ; such Rowlands’ Odonto has zoned 
itself to be. Great care must be taken to ask for ROWLANDS" 
of 20 “Hatton Garden, London, ‘and to see that each box bear: 
Government Stamp, without which no ODONTO is genuine. 


WILLS’ 
in “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 
« 
Virginians.” Only in and Cig d by 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Heap OrricEsS—ABERDEEN AND LONDON. 
Subscribed Capital 


Of which paid u 300,000 
Fire Reserve Fund 637,977 
Life Funds as per last account 1,462,146 


London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 


Right Hon. W. P. Adam. owe =. Goschen. 

Colonel Robert Wm. Egerton Hubbard, Bat, 
Ernest Chaplin. a Ferdinand M. Huth, 

Philip Currie, Esq., C J 


A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
P H@NIX 


FIRE OFFI 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING 
Prompt and liberal Loss 
Insurances effected in all parts of vorthe World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! ACCIDENTS WILL 
HAPPEN! THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, the 
oldest and largest against Accidents of allkinds. The —t... Hon. Lord 
KINN. Chairman. Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. Paid-upCapital and Tve, £230,000. 
omy = has ao been | pid as compensation. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ee WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombey, Th rega Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head ao on the Terms gustemery with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on 

Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branckesof the Bank, free of 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of thesame undertaken. 

Interestdrawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
‘ Every oo description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 

Transacted. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
BANKING COMPANY of LONDON, 


given, that the Transfer Books oft the om ny will be Meeting, 
the l4th February to the 3rd March, both days a 
By Order, 


112 Cannon Street, E.C. 
February 14, 1881. 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK.—NOTICE is hereby 
given, that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches of 
Bank on Deposits, subject to Seven days’ notice of withdrawal,is this day reduced to Two 


PER CENT. per annum. 
W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 


Cc. E. GREENWOOD, Secretary. 


5 Princes Street, Mansion House, 
February 17, 1881. 


"THE STANDARD BANK of LONDON, Limited—NOTICE 


is hereby given that the RATE of pepe ee allowed by this ag on Deposits at 
Seven days’ been this day reduced to T PER CENT. 


WILLIAM LIGHTON ‘anager. 
February 17, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
#6 TH E fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878.”"—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


LE4 & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of imitations of the Worcestershire Sauce, 


LEA & PERRINS beg to say that the original bears their 
Signature on the Label, for which the purchaser should look to secure the genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. Sold Wholesale by the Pro- 


rietors, Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
tail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the Worl id. = 


BOOKS, &c. 


TH ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
from One Guinea to t, to the uired. 

with Lists of New Publications, gratis and _pos' 

Cle Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale: at Reduced Prices may 
also a ee on a ion 

BOOTHS CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Stet: near the Polytechnic. 


sa: | (HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 64. each will be given, viz. : 
74.75. =. Lo 757, 762, 764, 765, and 763 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


heath happy to send theiz Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
plication. 


‘The SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (ia 


the Name and Trade i“ 
W. & 0. WILLS. 


EFPS's CHOCOLATE ESSENCE.—Product of a special 


process. It is Chocolate devoided of its overrichness and  substantiality. 
made of 2 of Coffee. An afternoon Ch 
Packet (6d. or Is.) or tin (9d., Is. 4d., 23, 8d. 
Uomeopathic Chemists, Lon idoa. 


ocolate. Each 
Or 73. 6d.) is labelled JAMES & Co., 


London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 
On Tuesday next will be published, 2s. ; post free, Thirty Stamps. 


[HE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 1881. 
Review. and the Gnited Kingdon; the priacipal Continental Magazine, 
and Canadian ; the Directory of the Class P: Periodicals, 
and the Daily Prose ‘of ‘the United Kingdom 


C. MITCHELL & Co., Advertising Contientenn, 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet area 


3 
declare a Dividend ; to elect Directors in the place of A. WATTENBA( H, Esq.,and FREDERICK ye 
YOULE, Esq., who retire by rotation, and, being eligible. offer themselves for re-election ; to > 
from 
— 
advance). 
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THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF THE READING PUBLIC 
IS CALLED TO THE FACT THAT THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


ALLOWS 
TWO VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS 
for a Subscription of ONE GUINEA 
per Annum, 
Four Volumes of the Newest Books, with free delivery, for a Subscription 
of Two Guineas per Annum. 
Six Volumes of the Newest Books, with free delivery, together with all 
the Club Privileges of the Institution, for Three Guineas per Annum. 
Club Membership only—Two Guineas per Annum. 
Full particulars forwarded promptly on application to 
Mr. CHARLES ALLEN. 
Lord BEACONSFIELD’S ENDYMION.—Bound copies of ENDYMION, 


in first-rate condition, are now on Sale at the GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY. 


Half Persian 18s. 
Half Morocco 21s. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST. By Mrs. 


Grorcr SumNER. Edited by the Rev. G. H. Sumner, Hon. Canon of 
Winchester, Rector of Old Alresford, Hants. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD, vid 


Ceylon, New Zealand, Australia, Torres Straits, China, Japan, and the United 
States. By Capt.S. H. Jongs-Parnry, late Royal Madras Fusiliers. 2 vols, 21s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1851. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. Fiftieth Edition, royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, 


bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 
PLAYS, PLAYERS, and PLAYHOUSES 


at HOME and ABROAD; with Anecdotes of the Drama and the Stage. By 
Lord WitL1aAM Pitt Lesnox. 2 vols, 21s. [Neat week. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
HER DESERTS. By Mrs. Avexanper FRAsER, 


Author of “Guardian and Lover,” &c. 3 vols. 


IDONEA. By Anne Beatz, Author of “Fay 
Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A story of no common order, well worth reading.”"—Sunday Times. 


BERYL FORTESCUE. By Lady Durrus 


Harpy, Author of “ Madge,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ This story can be read with unusual interest.”’--St. James's Gazette. 


FIXED as FATE. By Mrs. Houstoun, Author 


of ‘“‘ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This novel is likely to be popular. Its characters are F mega with much ability, showing 
great power and deep study of human nature.” —Sunday 


STRICTLY TIED UP. By the Right Hon. 


A.J. B. Beresrorp Hope, M.P. Second 3 vols. 
“*Strictly Tied Up’ Rd entertaining. It is in every sense a novel conceived in a light and 
hap vein.” —A thene’ 
very cleverly constructed novel, as i '—St. James's Gazette. 
“ There ness about this moval’ which is very ‘aking. The ae isa good one, whilst 
the plot is cleverly constructed and well worked out.’ 


JEANNETTE. By Mary C. Rowsett, Author 


of “ Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* Jeannette’ is a love story, replete with deep interest.”"—Court Journal. 


MISSING! By Mary Ceciz Hay, Author of 


“ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols, [Vert week. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 
DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s, Inductive, 6s. 6d. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s, 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s, 

London, Lonemans & Co. 

Just published, Is. 


BEMETALLISM at 15}: a Necessity for the Continent, for 
United States, for England. By HENRI CEMUSCHI. 


London: P. 8. Kina, Parliamentary Bookseller, Canada Building, 
King Street, Westminster, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ‘ 


ARIMAS. By H. Prcxwatsr, A.M. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
"THE LORD'S BODY. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
To be had of all Booksellers, Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRON- 


CHITIS, ASTHMA, &c., and their Specite Cure, by Dr. Joun Francis CHURCHILL'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


Crown 8vo. 63. 


LECTURES ON TEACHING, 


Delivered in the University of Cambridge in 
the Lent Term, 1880. 


By J. G. FITCH. 
Ter Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


NOTES ON THE TALE OF NALA. 


By J. PEILE, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


Small 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


M. T. CICERONIS 
PRO CN. PLANCIO ORATIO. 


By H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. 
Head-Master of Ipswich School. 


Small 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 
P. VERGILI MARONIS 
AENEIDOS. 
LIBER V. 


Edited with Notes by A. SIDGWICK, M.A. 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


(Genera Eprtror: J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough.) 
With Map, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. 


By the Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A. 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


With a Revised Text, — on the most oe: bey authorities, and English Notes, 
d under the f the General Editor, 


The Very Rev. J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW. 


By the Rev. A. CARR, M.A. 
Nearly ready. 


The Books will be published separately, as in the Cambridge Bible for Schools. 


LONDON: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Second Edition, revised and augmented, small 4to. with 75 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


DIVINE WORSHIP in ENGLAND in the THIRTEENTH 
and FOURTEENTH CENTURIES, and h that in tlre 

Nineteenth, A Complete Guide to Anglican and Poot Church 

Ritual. By Joun Davip CHAMBERS, M.A., Recorder of Salisbury. 

PICKERING & Co., 196 Piccadilly, W. 


GEoRGE ELror once said, “ Deism seems to me the most incoherent of all systems, but to 
Christianity I feel no objection but its want of evidence.” Can that want be supplied ? 


A NEW BASIS of BELIEF in IMMORTALITY. By 
Joun S. FARMER. Price 3s. ; post free, 3s. 6d. 
“ One of the calmest and weightiest arguments ever issued.""—Christian World. 
London: E. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


Just published, 3d. 

_ ISLAND of STRAWS, or Nation of Featherheads. 
Now first Translated from an Ancient MS. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


NEW AND PRACTICAL SOLUTION OF THE IRISH LAND PROBLEM. 
Demy 8vo. 116 } PD. 6d. 


OCCUPRYING OWNERSHIP in IRELAND. By the late 
VINCENT SCULLY, Esq., Q.C. Making, with his Registration of Title i Land Deben- 
tures Act of 1865, a complete Sc! Scheme for oy og Occupying Tenants to purchase the 
Ownership in Fee of their Farms. Edited by his S 

London: EDWARD Seenwene, Charing Cross, S.W. 


March 7 will be published, 2 vols. 3B 8vo. cloth, 36s. 


A BOOK of the BEGINNINGS. By GERALD Massey. 

meme ge | printed on special paper, by Clay, Son, & Taylor. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I. : pt—Comparative Igy merit of English and Egyptian—Hiero- 

ely hies in Britain Eg an Origines in Words—E: Water-Names—Ezyptian Names 
ersonages—British Customs identifi Ecy pl an—Egyptian Deities in the 

Bren Isles—Place-Names and the Record of the Stones—Egyptian Type-Names of the 


oF Vot. II.: ocabulary of Hebrew and Egyptian—Hebrew 
Cruxes with Illastrations_E By pti Origines_ in the Hebrew Scriptures, Religion, 
Language s and Letters—Phenomenal Origin of Jehovah= Elohim and Shadai—fgyptian Origin 
of the Exodus—Moses and Joshua, or the Two Lion-Gods of Ezy pt—An Egyptian Dynasty of 
Hebrew Deities, identified from the Monuments—Egy ptian Origin of the Jews, traced from the 
Monuments—Comparative Vocabulary of Akkdo- Assyrian and Egy ptian—Evyptian Origines 
in the Mytholo; Comparative Vocabulary of Maori and E,zyptian— 
Origines of the Maori- The Roots in Africa beyond Egypt. 


WILLIAMS & a ATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 


Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inha 
London: J. W. KOLCKMANS, 2 Langham Place. 


South Frederick Street) Edinburgh. 
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MUDIEF’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing 
demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be readily obtained on moderate 
terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 


The prosperity of the Library from its commencement is in great measure due to the co- 
operation of those Subscribers who chiefly require Books of sterling interest and merit. In the 
selection of Books great care has always been taken to study their wishes, and to make the 
Library not only “Select,” but comprehensive. 


The Best Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and 
the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be taken in large numbers on the day of publication, 
and fresh Copies are added as the demand increases. 


Arrangements have again been made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the 


principal Works already announced for- the New Season, and of all other Forthcoming Books 
of general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY’S SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS 


ARE FORWARDED DAILY 10 
FAMILIES, BOOK SOCIETIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, AND READING ROOMS IN 
EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, ON THE LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Revised Catalogues of Works recently added to the Library, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn 
for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded post-free on application. 


Among the Surplus Copies of Recent Books now offered for Sale are :—Endymion, by the 
Karl of Beaconsfield—McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times—Sir E. J. Reed’s Japan—Life of 
Sir Anthony Panizzi—New Guinea, by L. M. D’Albertis—Kinglake’s Crimea, new volume—The 
Manifold Witness for Christ, by Canon Barry—Life of Sir James Outram—Memoirs of Madame 
de Rémusat—White Wings, by William Black—Dimplethorpe—Lord Brackenbury—He That 
Will Not When He May, by Mrs. Oliphant; and more than One Thousand other Popular Books 
at the lowest current prices. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Luimirep, 


NEw OXFORD STREBT. 
Ciry Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


: 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


On Monday next will be published, 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
» PRINCE METTERNICH, 


1815—1829. 
Edited by his Son, Prince RICHARD METTERNICH. 
Translated by ROBINA NAPIER, 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s, 


Now ready. 


THE POLITICAL DIARY OF 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


1828—1830. 
Edited by Lord COLCHESTER. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s, 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady Frorence 


Prxre. Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by Julius 
Beerbohm, engraved by Whymper and Pearson, 15s. 
“To read it to be exhilarated and refreshed.” — World. 
The book is not to be described, it is to be read.”"— Vanity Fair. 


THE INGOLDSBY LYRICS. By the Rev. 


RIcHARD HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The Ingoldsby Legends.” Edited by 
his Son, the Rev. R. DALTON BARHAM. 1 vol. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD.” 
Immediately, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


A CHILD OF NATURE. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Author of “‘ The Shadow of the Sword,” &c. 


QUEENIE’S WHIM. By Rosa Novucuette 


Carey, Author of “ Wooed and Married,” “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


HIRAM GREG. By J. Crowruer Hirst. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A novel evidently based upon fact, full of variety, and full also of — human | oa 


“ This capital novel is absolutely true to nature th hout.”—Standard. 


THE MYSTERIES of ‘HERON DYKE. 
By the Author of “ In the Dead of Night,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ The Mystery is capital ; it is nervous, it is well seneeivel, it 2 absorbing, it is drawn with 
freat skill and and worked ont with telling touches. ‘The interest n er flags, and we can recom- 
peo the book as one of the best sensational novels of the season. pal ‘anity Fair. 


ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 


“ Dorothy Fox.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


FOLLY MORRISON. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


By Frank Barrett. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW WORK BY LADY ANNE BLUNT. 


This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map, Portraits, and 30 Tllustrations, 24s, 


A PILGRIMAGE to NEJD, the Cradle of the Arab 
Race, and a Visit to the Court of the Arab Emir, and our Persian Campaign. 
By Lady ANNE Bint, Author of “ The Bedouins of the Euphrates Valley.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PROFESSOR STREET'S LECTURES in full—See THE 


BUILDER: Views and Plans of Rotherhithe Baths and Weshhoneers The German 
National Monument, and Public-house Art in Germany—House 
at the Institute—Aims for ait Students Sanitary’ Work of an Architect—Bis- 

post, 


marck’s Scheme for Workmen's Insurance, &c. 4d. 
46 Catherine Strect. And all Newsmen. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MESNEVI (usually known as the 


Mesneviyi Sherif, or = Mesnev’d) of Mevlana (Our Lord) Jelalu’d-din 
Muhammed Er-rumi. Book the First. Together with some Account of the 
Life and Acts of the Author, of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants. Ilus- 
trated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as collected by their 
Historian, MEVLANA SHEMSU’D-DIN AHMED, El Eflaki, El ‘Arifi. Translated 
and the Poetry Versified, in English, by JamMEs W. ReDHOUSB, M.R.A.S., rm 
Post 8vo, about 480 pages, cloth, 21s, 

A few copies printed on fine, large, hand-made paper at 42s. Early applica- 
tion necessary, as most of the copies are already subscribed for. 


THE HISTOR Yof INDIA from the EARLIEST 


AGES. By J. TaLBoys WHEELER, late Assistant Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Foreign Department ; Author of the ‘‘ Geography of 
Herodotus,” &c., &c. Vol. 1V. Part Il. MOGHUL EMPIRE—AURUNGZEB, 
Demy 8vo. pp. 308, cloth, with Map, 12s. 


THE SCIENCE of BEAUTY: an Analytical 


Inquiry into the Laws of Hsthetics. By AvARY W. HoLMEs ForBEs, M.A., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. pp, vi.-200, cloth, és, 


BRITISH ANIMALS EXTINCT within 


HISTORIC TIMES; with some Account of British Wild White Cattle. By 
J. E. Hartina, F.L.S., F.Z.S. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations by Wolf, 
Whymper, Sherwin, and others, pp. 256, cloth, 14s. A few Copies have been 
printed on Large Paper, 3ls. 6d. 


DR. APPLETON ; his LIFE and LITERARY 


RELICS. By Jonn H. Arrtaron, M.A.,, late Vicar of St. Mark’s, Staplefield, 
Sussex ; and A. H. Saycer, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, and Deputy Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology, ‘Oxford. Post 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCU- 


TION ; or, the Physiology and Culture of Voiceand Speech,and the E 
sion of the Emotions by Language, Countenance, and Gesture, To which is 
added a Special Lecture on the Causes and Cure of Impediments of Speech. 
Being the Su Substance of the Introductory Course of Lectures annually delivered 
y CHARLES JOHN PLUMPTRE, Lecturer on Public Reading and Speaking at 
ing’s College, — in the Evening Classes Department. Dedicated by 
permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. New and greatly enlarged Illus- 
trated Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 15s, 


A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; or, a 


Thousand and One Extracts from the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kab- 
balah. Compiled and Translated by P. I. HersHon, Author of “ Genesis 
according to the Talmud,” ‘“* Extracts from the Talmud,” &c. With Intro. 
ductory Preface by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


THE GULISTAN ; or, Rose Garden of Shekh 


Muslihn’d-din Sadi of Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and 
Verse, with an Introductory Preface and a Life of the Author from the Atish 
Kadah. By Epwarp B. Eastwick, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., &. 
post 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES ; or, Jataka 


Tales. From the Jatakatthavannana. Translated yay the Original Pali by 
T.W. Ruys Davips. Vol. I. Post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the HISTORY of the 


DEVELOPMENT of the HUMAN RACE: Lectures and Dissertations. By 

LAZARUS GEIGER, Author of “ Origin and Evolution of Human Speech and 

a from the German by DAvip ASHER, Ph.D. Post 8vo. 
oth, 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY of the 


JAPANESE. By Bast Hatt CHAMBERLAIN, Author of ‘* Yeigo Henkaku 
Ichiran.” Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE BIRDS of CORNWALL and the 


SCILLY ISLANDS. By the late EDwArp HEARLE Ropp. Edited, with an 
Introduction, Appendix, and Brief Memoir of the Author, by JAMES E. 
Hanrtina, F.L.S., F.Z.S. Post 8vo. with Portrait and Map, cloth, 14s. 


MATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 


MENTS, and HOW to USE THEM. By F. E. Hutme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Art- 
Master of, Marlborough College. Imperial 16mo. with 56 Illustrations, cloth, 
price 3s, 


THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: Chapters 


on Madagascar. By the Rev. JAMES SIBREE, Jun., of the London Missionary 
Society, Author of ‘‘ Madagascar and its People,” &e. Demy 8vo. with Maps 
and Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


LANGUAGE and its STUDY, with especial 


reference to the Indo-European Family of Languages. By Witt1aM DwIGHT 
WHITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale 
College. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declersion and Conju- 
gation, Grimm's Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, 
M.A., LL.D, Second Edition, crown 8vo. pp, xxii.—318, cloth, 5s. 


Second Edition, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
BIst. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY JAMES, JUN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE: 
THE PENSION BEAUREPAS: 
A BUNDLE OF LETTERS. 


“The very clever sketches........ are, on the whole, even more marvellously 
clever...... There is no doubt that it is genius of the most marked order—genius 
for painting character.”—<Spectator. 


“ Mr, James has contrived, as he usually does, to throw a new charm over the old 


Mr. James's style is as pleasant as ever.””—Atheneum. 
Washington Square’ is indeed a finished piece of 
le specimen of the author’s power........ We do not know of aging 


more complete.”—<St. James's Gazette, 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED 
AFTER OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the Civilized World, for the Year 1881. 


By FREDERICK MARTIN. 


“ No statesman, member of Parliament, or publicist can afford to dispense with 
ét, and to all private persons who desire to have an intelligent notion of the different 
nations of the earth it will be an admirable guide,” —Duily News. 


NEW NOVEL. 


LOvUKIS LARAS ; or, the Reminiscences of 


a Chiote Merchant during the Greek War of Independence. From the 
Greek of D. BrxELas. Translated, with Introduction on the Rise and 
Development of Modern Greek Literature, by J. Gennapius, late Chargé 
d’ Affaires at the Greek Legation in London. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SYNOPTICON : a Harmony of the Synoptic 


Gospels, exhibiting the matter common to the three Evangelists, by 
varieties of colour and type. By W. G. RUSHBROOKE, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Folio, 21s. 
“ Should be indispensable for the critical study of the synoptic gospels.” 
Dr. SAnDAyY, in the Academy. 


"THE STEAM ENGINEand itsINVENTORS: 


an Historical Sketch. By Ropert L. GALLOWAY, Mining Engineer. Crown 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. td. 


‘THE MAKERS of FLORENCE : Dante, 


oo Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. New “a 
Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Professor Delamotte. 
(mmediately. 


CATHERINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, 


Wife and Son of ARCHIBALD CampseLt, Archbishop of Canterbury : 
Memoir. Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. Benn mn, 
B.D. New and mead Edition, crown S8vo. with 2 Portraits by C. H. 
Jeens. (Jmmediately. 


‘THROUGH the RANKS toa COMMISSION. 


Crown 8vo. (Jmmediately. 

As this book bears no writer’s name, the publishers feel bound to state 
that they have seen documents anil letters from well-known persons, which 
are more than enough to guarantee the genuineness of the narrative. 


SHORT MANUAL of the HISTORY of 


INDIA, with an Account of India as it Is: the Soil. Climate, and Produe- 
tions—the People: their Races, Religions, Public Works, and Industries— 
bar Civil Services and System of Administration. By ROPER LETHBRIDGE, 

, C.LE., Press Commissioner with the Government of India, late 
Scholar of Exeter College, &c. Crown Svo. with Maps, 5s, 


Fukst LESSONS in GREEK, adapted to 


GOODWIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR, and designed as an Introduction to 
the Anabasis of Xenophon. By Joun WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D., Assistant- 
Le of Greek in Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

“ We should very much like to see this vainuable book tried in one or two 
of our best schools ; we are disposed to believe that the use of it would 
both enlighten and ‘enliven what is on all hands admitted to be at present 
an uncommonly dull bit of the road to learning.” —Zzaminer. 


A 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


SUNRISE: a Story of these Times. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE STORY of a SOLDIER’S LIFE ; or, 


Peace, War, and Mutiny. By Lieut.-General ALEXANDER Ewant, 
C.B., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen from 1859 to 1872. 2 vols. demy 
Svo. with 2 Chromo-lithographs, cloth extra, 32s. 


NICE and HER NEIGHBOURS. By the 
Rev. Canon Hote, Author of “A Book about Roses,” “ Little Tour in 
Ireland,’ &c. With many charming Illustrations of the Scenery in 
and around Nice. Square 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 16s. 


THE STORY of a MOUNTAIN. By 
E. Recurs, Author of the “ Nouvelle Géographie Universelle,” “ The 


Earth,” &c. Translated by BertHa Ness. Square 8vo. with many 
Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


WEBER. By Sir Juutus Benepicr. Dedicated, 


by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. New Volume of the Bio- 
graphies of the Great Musicians. Edited by Francis HvEFFER. 
Sniall post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 


SCHUBERT. By H.F. Frost. New Volume 


of the Biographies of the Great Musicians. Edited by Francis 
Hverrer. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 


Also, now ready. 


WAGNER. By Francis Huerrer, Editor of 


the *“ Great Musicians” Series. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 


Also, now ready. 


ROSSINI, and the Modern Italian School. 


By H. Surnertanp Epwarps. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 


THE LIFE and WORK of WILLIAM 
AUGUSTUS MUHLENBERG. By Anne Ayres. Demy 8vo. with 
Portraits, cloth extra, 16s, 


This Biography of the great Americar Philanthropist will have an 
interest for many English readers, 


° 
THROUGH AMERICA; or, Nine Months in 
the United States. By W. G. Marsuaut, M.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
price 21s. (Now ready. 
This Work is embellished with nearly 100 Woodcuts illustrative of 
Scenes in the Utah Country and the famous Yosemite Valley, the 
Giant Trees, New York, Niagara, San Francisco, &c.; and contains a 
Full Account of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during his 
Visits to Salt Lake City in 1878 and 1879. 


Extract FROM THE Worx: ‘* Mormonism has now become so firmly established 
in the United States, that it is important, at the present time, when so many of our 
poor and ignorant countrymen are yearly decoyed to Salt Lake City, to call atten- 
tion to some of the evils to which Mormon emigrants to Utah are exposed.” 


COMPLETION OF BRYANT’S GREAT WORK, 
THE HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 


from the First Discovery of the Western Hemisphere by the Northmen 
to the End of the Civil War. Preceded by a Sketch of the Prehistoric 
Period and the Age of the Mound Builders. By Wit1am CULLEN 
Bryant and Sypney Howarp Gay. 4 vols. imperial 8vo. con- 
taining in all 1,097 Text Cuts, 17 Steel Plates, 52 Full-page Woodcuts, 
and 25 Maps and Plans, cloth extra. Price of the 4 vols. £8. 


A THIRD EDITION OF 


A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. By W.Crark 


3 vols. 31s. [Just ready. 


FLOWER o’ the BROOM. 


“ Rare Pale Margaret.” 3 vols. 


By the Author of 
[ Ready. 


A FOURTH EDITION OF 
MARY MARSTON. By Greorce Mac Donan. 


§ vols. 31s. 6d. 


“A fine work.”"—Spectator. ‘Our own opinion is that it is a very good story ; 
and, like all Mr. Mac Donald's stories, it is written in ‘poet’-English, which is 
always the best English.”—S¢, James's Gazette. 


AN ENGLISH SQUIRE. ByC.R.Cotzrmes, 
Author of “ Lady Hetty,” ‘“ Hanbury Mills,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


‘LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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RECENT POETRY. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait of the Author in eau forte, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE DISCIPLES. By Harriet Ereanor 


Hamitton Krxe, Author of “ Aspromonté, and other Poems.” 


“ Tt glows with the fire of absolute conviction. Itisa hyn ed § my a chaunt of sorrow, 
ing, and glory. We feel when we have read a few t we are in the presence of 
ing strange to us, of something large and Soe < mach more devotion, love, and faith 

than we have been accustomed to.”"—Saturday Review. 


Fep. 4to. cloth, 15s, 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Done into 


English Verse. By AVIA. 
“ The result is a version of the Odyssey in English which, if not perfect, is original and 
brilliant. Review. 
“ Avia’s Odyssey has such natural brightness, earnestness, and vigour.”—A theneum, 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A LITTLE CHILD’S MONUMENT. By 
the Hon. RopEN NoEL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


ETHELSTONE, EVELINE, and other Poems; 
or, Legends of the Castle and Tales of the Village. By Mrs, Horace 
DoseE.1, Author of “ Versus a Woman pro Women,” &c. 


“Tt is easy to recognize in these various poems the scr ek of: a waseaecs and varied mental 
life, furnishing many themes and much material for poctical uses........ s. Dobell has not 
been mistaken in giving an important place in her boo! to" SEtheleone, ia not only is the tale 
well told, but the japon abound in PF ons melody. Altogether, | it would be a mistake not to 
extend a welcome to such a body of graceful and refined poetry.” —Academy. 


Elzevir 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


THE LOVE SONNETS of PROTEUS. 


With Frontispiece by the Author. 


Large post 8vo. parchment antique, 6s. 


MARY MAGDALENE: a Poem. 


By Mrs. 
RICHARD GREENOUGH. 


“ Mrs. Greenough has dealt with a difficult subject well, and has given us some poetry of a 
high order.’ "s Gazette, si 


Full of tender pathos........ Te ts a succession of word pictures of rare grace and beauty.” 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
DOROTHY : a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. 
With Preface. 


The Fong is excellent London Nev 
“Itis Ly ae we remember to have read so noble a vindication of the dignity of labour, 
description of rural life.”—Notes Queries 


Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SAPPHO: a Dream. By the Author of 
“ Palace and Prison,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
a Theme with Vuriations. In 


DOLORES : 
Three Parts. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


ANNE EVANS. Poems and Music. With 


Memorial Preface by ANN THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


“ The collection of Poems and Music by the late Miss Evans, to which !Mrs. Ritchie has pre- 
fixed a graceful ‘ Memorial Preface,’ is full of interest. Both in music and in verse Miss Evans 
has a fine taste and delicate touch.”—Saturday Review. 


LONDON: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
37 vols, small crown 8vo. cloth, each 2s, 


SARTOR RESARTUS. CRITICAL and MISCELLA- 


NEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 
THE FRENCH REVOLU- | SCHILLER, 


TION. 3 vols. 
LIFE of JOHN STERLING. | FREDERICK the GREAT. 
10 vols. 
OLIVER CROMWELL'S | wif HELM MEISTER. 


« LETTERS and SPEECHES, 5 vols. pets 
ON and HERO | TRANSLATIONS from MU- 
PAST ne PRESENT. SZUS, TIECK, and RICHTER. 2vols. 


HE EAR 
PHLETS. of John Knox. With General Index 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
34 vols. demy 8vo. £15. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


23 vels. crown 8vo. £7 53, 
VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 193 PICCADILLY. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


SYLVESTRA : Studies of Manners in England 


—— By ANNIE RAINE ELLs, Author of “ Marie,” “ 


“ Of all the books that we have read it reminds us most of Sonthey's ‘ Doctor.” Much of it 
is as delightfully discursive, and full, not of the same kind of learning, but of matter not less 
quaint, remote from modern ways of thought, and ———— pps! It would be a pity that 
any one should think that * Sylvestra,’ because it has the form of a novel, is anything than 

k of the tirst merit.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 4to. cloth, bevelled edges, with gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


BOOKBINDINGS, Ancient, Medieval, and 


Modern, By JosEPH CUNDALL. Illustrated with 28 Engravings, from Exam- 
ples formerly in the possession of Maioli, Grolier, Henri Deux, Diane de 
Poitiers, President de Thou, and other noted Collectors ; and from the Biblio 
théque Nationale, Paris, National Museum, Nuremberg, Imperial Library, 
Vienna, and the British and South Kensington Museums. 
A few Copies on hand-made paper, half-bound, 42s. 
“* No more delightful book on a technical subject has ever been published in England.” 


rchitect. 
“ The first English book which can be placed by the side of the beautiful French treatises om 
the subject.” —Antiquary. 


Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by Living Writers. 


Selected and arranged, with a Note on the History of the Sonnet, by 
S. WADDINGTON. 


“ The selection is a singularly attractive one, and its yalue is enhanced by the interesting 
2 Note,’ as the author modestly calle it.”—Saturday Revi: J 


tew. 
ew people. imagine, will read Mr. Waddington’s selection without being pleased, 
or his note without being informed.”"—St. James's 

very charming selection of sonnets.”"—Daily N 


“ This praise for its taste, its catholicity, and its quiet 
oroughness. and Quer 


Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE of GERMS; or, the Inte- 


gration of Certain Partial Differential Equations which occur in Mathematical 
Physics. By E. EARNSHAW, M.A., Author of “‘ Etherspheres a vera causa of 
Natural Philosophy.” 

(Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co.) 


Demy 8vo. lis. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the ANCIENT 


and MODERN GEOMETRY of CONICS; being a Geometrical Treatise on 
the Conic Sections, with a Collection of Problems and Historical Notes and 
Prolegomena. By CHARLES TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 


(Cambridge : Deicuron, BELL, & Co.) 


Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GREEK WIT: a Collection of Smart Sayings 


and Anecdotes, translated from Greek Prose Writers. By F. A. Patry, MA. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, &c., with Essay on English Metrical 
Law. Post 8vo. 63.; roxburghe, 7s. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. Fifth Edition, post 8vo. 6s.; roxburghe, 7s. 
THE VICTORIES OF LOVE. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 6s.; roxburghe, 7s. 


THE UNKNOWN EROS. I.—XLVI. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d.; roxburghe, 8s, 6d. 
Uniform Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. roxburghe, 23s. 


FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS: a Selection from Coventry Patmore’s Poems. Edited 
by R. Fep. 8vo. 53, 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or fancy cloth. 


LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


under the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. Translated by the late B. THORPE, 
F.S.A4. New Edition, revised by E. C. Orr&. 2 vols. each 3s, 6d, 


Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


THE MIRACLES of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Explained to Country Children. By the Rev. 
8. C. MaLan, D.D., Vicar of Broad-Windsor. 


Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS; being a Book of 


Morning and Evening Prayers for a Honschola, from Old Divines. Selected 
and arranged by G. J. COWLEY-BROWN, Rector of Sarum St. Edmund, Author 
of ‘‘ Daily Lessons on the Life of our Lord on Earth.” 


NEW VOLUME OF “BELL’S READING-BOOKS.” 


POETRY for SCHOOLS. Selected and arranged 


by Davip Munro. Post 8vo. 1s. 


“ A tastefir’ little selection........ and we have only to add that, while it includes the usual 
stock pieces Waich have taken their mentafhobecs place in our literature, it contains severest 
fresh extracts, which we do not remember to have seen before.""—Educational Times. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY LIONEL BEALE.—Now ready, demy 8vo. 230 pp. 5s. 


SLIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 


Treatment. By LIoNEL S. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s 
College, London. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
FRENCH SPECTACLES in an IRISH CASE: Letters on 
the State of Ireland. By G. DE MOLINARI. Translated by Lady CoLTHURST. 
London: W. Ripaway, Piccadilly. Dublin: Fia@is, & Co. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Second Edition, large post 8vo. with Illustrations and 21 Maps, cloth, price 12s, 
PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 

Editor Volume in Stanford's Compendi um of Geography Travel 

ader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East African Expeditio' 

“Mr. Bn x eee 's text-book of geography is a work of much thought, aaa research, 
and no inconsiderable literary skill. It contains a vast amount of information on the phy sical 
features of the countries of the world, their climate and productions, commerce and industry, 
political institutions, administrative divisions, and leading towns. A set of maps co!oured so 
as to distinguish forest regions, agricultural lands. steppes, and deserts. forms a welcome addi- 
tion to this judiciously planned and carefully written text-book.”’—A thencewmn. 


Medium 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 25s. 


PRE-HISTORIC EUROPE: 


A Geological Sketch. 
By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D. F.RS, &c. 
Of H1.M.’s Geological Survey of Scotland; Author of “ The Great Ice Age.” 

“ Dr. Geikie’s object in the present volume is to give an pia of what appear to have been 
the most considerable physical changes experienced in Europe since the beginning of the 
Pleistocene or Quaternary period—the ] period immediately preceding that which is now being 
wrought out, and which Dr, Geikie divides into Postglacial and Recent. Ife attempts to de- 
scribe in a more systematic manner than has hitherto been attempted that succession of. 
changes, climatic and geographical, which, taken together, constitute the historical geology of 
Vicistocene, Postglaciul, and Recent times This he does in amore thorough and complete 
manner than we venture to think has ever been done before."’"—Zimes. 


By the same Author. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to 
the Antiquity of Man. Second Edition, revised, demy 8vo, with Maps and 
lllustrations, cloth, 24s. 


Fourth Edition, revised, embodying the Papert of the Royal Goal Comasiaston, 
demy 8vo. with “Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 16 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN; 


Their History, Structure, and Resources: with Descriptions 
of the Coal-Fields of Our Indian and Colonial Empire, 
and of other parts of the World. 

By EDWARD HULL, M.A.,, Ss. 

‘Director of the Geological Survey of fre 
Author of * The Physical Geology and *Treland.” 


“ This edition has been largely rewritten. It contains an entirely new chapter on Carboni- 
ferous Plants, kindly drawn up by Professor Williamson, F.R.S., of Manchester. ‘The classifi- 
cation of the Carboniferous Series of Beds has teen modified in accordance with the views 
enunciated in my paper on the subject, read before the Geological Society, of London in 
1477. ‘The account of the various coaitields h»s been modified in accordance with more recent 
investigations as far as my information extends, and the stat.stical portions huve been brought 
cown to the date of 1873."—L.ctract from Prefuce. 


By the same Author. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 


GRAPHY of IRELAND. Post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 77 a cloth, 7s. 6d. ; calf extra, 
marbled edges, 


A SHORT HIS TORY “OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 
And of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of 
the Greeks to the Present Day. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
By AR ABE LLA B. BUCKLEY. 


Authoress of “ Life and her Children.” * The Fairy-land of Science,” “ Botanical 
Tables for the Use of Junior Students.” 
“Gu ides to literature abound ; guides to science, similar in purpose and character to Miss 
Buckley's history, are unknown. The writer's plan, therefore, is original, and her execution 


of the plan is altog rether adimirable........ She sees clearly w hat she describes, nud the interest 
felt by the author is imparted to the reader. Diagrams and illustrations of the leiterpress add 
tu the value of the compendium.”—/’aid Mall Gaz 


ite, 
Large post 8vo. cloth gilt, each 2ls.; calf gilt, marbled edges, 28s. 
STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, 
FOR GENERAL READING. 
Based on Hellwald’s ‘‘Die Erde und Ihre Vélker.” 
Translated by A. H. KEANE, M.A.I. 
A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 


AFRICA. Edited and Extended by Kerrm Jonnston, F.R.G.S., 


late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East African Expedition. 
With 16 Maps, Ethnological Appendix, and 68 Illustrations, 


CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA. Edited and Extended 
by H. W. Barrs, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Author of “The Naturalist on the Amazon.” With 13 Maps, Ethnological 
Appendix, and 73 Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA. Edited and Extended by A. R. Wattace, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Malay Archipelago.” With 20 Maps s, "Ethnological 
‘Appendix, and 56 Illustrations. 


“ The English reading public may be congratulated on possessing in these volumes @ compen- 
dium of geography and travel unsurpassed in this or any other languaze.’ 
Geographical Magazine. 


Fifth enlarged. post 8vo. with Geological Map printed in and 
‘Additions, Illustrations of Fossils, Sections, and Lan 
cloth, 15s. ; calf extra, marbled edges, 21s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND 
GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
“ No better introduction to the principles of Geology could possibly be recommended to A 
English reader. It isa work of the highest wares, and one worthy to take a foremost place 
umong popular manuals of science.”—Vature. 


Crown 8vo. 570 pp. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD, 


In Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Instruction, 
Railways, and Public Wealth, since the beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, FSS. 
Author of “ The English in South America.” © Handbook to the River Plate Republics,” 


“ This is, in many ways, a remarkable book. It fom statistion? information in a highly con- 
densed form respecting every country in the world whence such information can be obtained. 
‘rhe statements given are well arranged and clear. The yt dealt with include almost 
every subject of material interest to the welfare of ——. -. t wou = be difficult, if not im- 
pessible, to name another book which gives somuch same description in so 
small a space.” — Economist. 


Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo. with upwards of 100 a cloth gilt, gilt edges, 63. ; 
calf extra, marbled 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN: 
Glimpses of Animal Life from the Amecba to the Insects. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “ The Fairy-Land of Science,” “A Short History Science,” 
tanical Tables for the Use of Junior Studen: 


“* Life and her Children’ is a praiseworthy and admirable ator to tell us something of 
the Sees that life sends forth. and of their history. Its main to acquaint young 
with the structure and habits of the lower forms of life ; but, in 
twill do a great deal None will read its introductor; chapter without and 
few will read the volume through without enjoyment. hat constitutes the book's chief 
charm is the marvellously simple, yet quite scientific, style which runs wie h it, the food for 
thought and future study which it affords, and the truly loses y low which a lights up its 
every page. The work forms a charming introduction to the omy * f zoology—the ence of 
ivi i which we trust will find its way into many hands,"—% 


By the same Authoress, uniform in size and st 


THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Ninth 


Thousand, 


Post 8vo. with 32 Full-poss Tilustrations, cloth, 4s. ; a few Gute with the Illustrations 
hand-coloured, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 1 


BOTANY FOR CHILDREN : 
An Illustrated Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes 
and Young Children. 
By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW. M. A, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Author of “ Floral Dissections.” 


* Tust such an elementary text-book of botany as might be put into practical use in schools 
without the slightest doubt that children would take to it."”—Scicnce Gossip. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY : 


A Series of Six Lectures delivered under the Auspices of the 
Meteorological Society. 


By Dr. MANN, F.R.C.S.; J. K. LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S.; R. STRACHAN ; 
Rev. W. CLEMENT LEY, M.A.; G. J. F.R.S. ; and 
R. H. SCOTT, M.A., F.R.S, 


“ The series of six lectures on ‘ Modern Meteorology,’ delivered under the oes of the 
Meteorological Society Jast year, have been gathered together into a volume, a i jaan 
and published for the bene t of those who were not fortunate enough to attend that valuable 
course of add ‘The are all gentlemen who have devoted special attention to 
this department of science, which may be said to owe its origin to the facilities ‘attordied by the 
electric telegraph for the rapid accumulation of facts. As with most lectures, the style is 
popular.”’—Daily News. 


Fep. folio, each 7s. 6d. 


INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE BOOKS. 


A Series of Volumes illustrative of Natural History and of the 
Vegetable World, with Descriptive Letterpress. 

No. IL—NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. By ApAM With 54 
Coloured Plates. Tenth Edition. 

No. IIL—LESSONS FROM THE VEGETABLE WORLD. By the Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” With 31 Double-page Plates, Fifth Edition. 

No. IIL—GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS, 60 folio Coloured 
Plates. Third Edition. 

No. IV.—PICTURES OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE IN ALL LANDS. 
48 folio Coloured Plates. Second Edition. 

No. V.—PICTORIAL LESSONS ON FORM, COMPARISON, AND NUMBER, 
for Children under Seven Years of Age. 36 oblong folio Coloured Ilus- 
trations. Eighth Edition. 

*“ These beg are among the most Instructive Picture Books we have seen, and we know 

of none better calculated to excite and gratify the appetite of the young for the knowledge of 


nature.” —Zimes. 
Also, uniform in size and price, 


THE INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Intended for the Use of Young Pupils. Containing 17. 
Coloured Maps, each 17 inches by 14. 


ne 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d. ; or with the Two Supplementary Volumes on “ The Industri 
Classes and Industrial Statistics,” 14 vols. in allen a Box, cloth extra, gilt lettered, #2 1 tee i 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. 


Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., &c. 
A Series of 12 Handy Volumes, each containing Three or more Subjects, by eminent 
Writers, as under ; 

Tron and Steel, Copper, Brass, Tin and Zinc. 

Metallic Mining, Coal, Collieries, Building Stones, Explosive Compounds, 

The Birmingham Trades, Guns, Nails, Locks, Wood-screws, Railway Bolts and 
Spikes, Buttons, Pins, Needles, Saddlery, and Electroplate, Pens, Papier-Maché,. 
Ammunition, Cartridges, Anchors, and Chain Cables, 

Acids and Alkalies, Oils and Candles, Gas and Lighting. 

Wool, Flax, and Linen, Cotton, Silk. 

Hosiery and Lace, Carpets, Dyeing and Bleaching. 

Pottery, Glass, and Silicates, Furniture and Woodwork. 

Paper, Printing, Bookbinding, Engraving, Photography, Toys. 

Tobacco, Hides and Leather, Gutta Percha and pan Saag Fibres and Cordage. 

Shipbuilding, Telegraphs, Agricultural Machinery, Railways ‘and Tramways. 

Jewelry, Gold Working, Watches and Clocks, Musical Sienna, Cutlery. 

Salt, Preservation of Food, Bread and Biscuits, Sugar Refining, Butter and Cheese, 
Brewing and Distilling. 


For Complete LISTS of EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS, see special Catalogue, gratis on application, or by post, One Stamp. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 


CABINET EDITION. Uniform and Complete in 20 volumes. 
Printed from a new and legible type, in volumes of a convenient and hand- 
some form, £5. 

CoNTENTS: ADAM BEDE. 2 vols.—THE MILL ON THE FLoss. 2 vols.— 
Stras MarNeR —TuHe VFIL—BroTHer Jacos. 1 vol.—ScENES OF 
CLERICAL Live, 2 vols. — Fettx Hout. 2 vols.—RoMOLA. 2 vols. — MIDDLE- 
MARCH. 3 vols.\—DANIEL DERONDA. 3 vols.—THE SPANISH GyPsY. 1 vol.— 
JUBAL, and other Poems, Oid and New. 1 vol. —Impressions OF THEO- 
PHRASTUS SUCH. 1 vol. 

Each Volume may be had separately, 5s. 


“ A delightful edition of George Eliot's Works........ In size, type, and paper, everything 
that could be wished.""— Atheneum. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. 
ApAM Bebe. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOss. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Hort, tHe With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
ScENES OF CLERICAL Lire. With Illustrations, 3s. 
Sinas Marner. With Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
Romoua. With Vignette, 3s. 6d. 
DANIEL DERoNDA. With Vignette, 7s. 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH. With Vignette, 7s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY 1881. No. DCCLXXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. Part IV. 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD AND MR. FOX IN THEIR EARLY DAYS. 
MR. COX'S PROTEGE. In Two Parts. Part I. 
ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE'S FEMALE CHARACTERS. II.—Portia. 
TROLLOPE'’S LIFE OF CICERO. 
THE SALMON OF CLOOTIE’S HOLE. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Next week will be published, Vol, III. 


BERKELEY. By A. Campsett Fraser, 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh. Crown Svo. 
with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


Vol. I. contains: 


DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry, Dublin. 


Crown 8yo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


Vol. IT. contains : 


BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lucas Cottiys, 


M.A., Honorary Cauon of Peterborough. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
Others will follow. 


MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW WORK. 


THE LAND of GILEAD; with Excursions 


in the Lebanon. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ Lord Elgin’s Mission 
to China,” “ Piccadilly,” &e. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps, 21s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ A most fascinating book.” —Odserver. 

“ Witty and animated descriptions and ingenious topographical speculations, are judiciously 
Teavened with personal adventures and original retlections. ‘The writing is throughout highly 
picturesque and effective, while in periect taste, and free from all affectation or er 

thenceum. 

“ We thank Mr. Oliphant for making us acquainted with a strangely neglected country 
whose charms and capabilities seem to have escaped the notice of all previous aay al 

Saturday Review. 

“ A most fascinating volume of travel, and there is as much freshness in the style as in the 
James's Gazette. 

~ An admirable work, both as a record of travel and as a contribution to 7 — 

anity Fair. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO,” &c. 


THE NEW VIRGINIANS. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Private Life of Galileo,” ** Junia,” &c. 2 vols. post Svo. 183. 


ose 
Dickens's picture of Eden to be a caricature may alter their opinion if they look intothe * New 


Virginians.’ "—St. James's Gazctte. 


NOTES of an IRISH TOUR in 1846. By 


Lord Joun Manvens, M.P.,G.C.B. New Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[This day. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 


TURE, Biographical and Critical. Designed mainly to show characteristics 
of style. By Wo. Mrxro, M.A., Professor of Logic and English Literature in 
the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo. pp. 566, 
price 7s. 6d. 

* A masterly manual of English prose literature."—Standard. 

* Will be welcomed by those who are capable of appreciating excellent patente, It is 
mot rash es say that this work is the first scientific treatment of the sybject by an English 
writer.” Observer. 

‘aa ahistory of English literature, the present work is characterized br several features 
that are novel........ It is most elaborate and th h in the i and is exp ded 
with perfect clearness.""—Examiner. 


THE LIFE of COLIN CAMPBELL, Lord 


CLYDE. Illustrated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By 
Lieut.-General SHADWELL, C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Map, and Plans. 
[Very shortly. 


AN OLD EDUCATIONAL REFORMER— 


DR. BELL. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOUN, M.A., Professor of the Theory, 
a and Practice of Education in the University of St, Andrews. 
‘rown 8yo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDSNBURGH AND LONDON, 


STEVENS & HAYNES LIST OF BOOKS. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. From 
the Teutonic Invasion to the Present Time. By T. P. TASWELL-LANGMEAD, 
B.C.L., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, formerly Vinerian Scholar in the 
University of Oxford. Second and Enlarged Edition, revised and in many 
parts re-written, 8vo. 21s. 

Mr. Langmead has mastered all the great works on the subject......and readers who might 


find the latter somewhat ‘dry’ could find no such drought in the fresh pages of the volume 
before us." —British Quarterly. 


THE LAW of COPYRIGHT in WORKS of LITE- 


RATURE and ART; including that of the Drama, Music, Engraving, Sculp- 
ture, Painting, Photography, and ornamental and useful Designs; together 
with INTERNATIONAL and FOREIGN COPYRIGHT, with the Statutes 
relating thereto, and references te the English and American decisions. 
By W. A. Copinaer, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, considerably en- 
larged, 8vo. cloth, 30s. (This day. 

“ This new and revised edition of Mr, Copinger’s valuable work comes out at a very oppor- 

tune moment." —Law Magazine. 


A MAGISTERIAL and POLICE GUIDE; being the 


Statute Law, including the Session, 43 Vict., 1880, with Notes and References 
to the most recently decided Cases relating to the Procedure, Jurisdiction, 
and Duties of Magistrates and Police Authorities, with an Introduction, 
enlarged and mostly re-written, showing the general procedure before 
magistrates, both in indictable and summary matters, as altered by the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, together with the Rules under the said Act. By 
Henry C. GREENWOOD, Stipendiary Magistrate for the District of the 
Staffordshire Potteries ; and Tempe C. Martin, Chief Clerk of the Lambeth 
Police Court. Second Edition, 1 thick vol. 8vo. 42s. [Now ready. 

“ Magistrates will find a valuable handbook in Messrs. Greenwood & Martin's ‘* Magisterial 

and Police Guide,’ of which a fresh edition has just been published.”"—Times, January 27. 


A NEW LAW DICTIONARY, and Institute of the 
Whole Law, for the Use of Students, the Legal Profession, and the Public, 
By ARCHIBALD Brown, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, M.A 
Second Edition, revised and considerably enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 26s, 
“It is a handy book to have at one’s elbow.'"’"—Saturday Review. 


A COMPENDIUM of the LAW relating to EXE- 
CUTORS and ADMINISTRATORS; with an Appendix of Statutes anno- 
tated by means of References to the Text. By W. GreGory WALKER, B.A., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ** The Partition Acts, 1868 and 
1876: a Manual of the Law of Partition and of Sale in Lieu of Partition.” 


“ 


8vo. cloth, 21s. (Just published. 
“ We highly approve of Mr, Walker’s arrangement........ The notes are full, and, as far as 
we have been able to ascertain, carefully and accurately compiled. We can commend it as 


bearing en its face evidence of skilful and careful labour, and we anticipate that it will be found 
a very acceptable substitute for the ponderous tomes of the much-esteemed and valued 
Williams.” —Law Times. 


PRINCIPLES of the COMMON LAW: an Elementary 


Work intended for the Use of Students and the Rrofession. By JoHN 
INDERMAUR, Solicitor, Author of ‘“ Manual of Practice,” ‘‘ Epitomes of 
Leading Cases,” &c. &c. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 20s. [Just published. 

“ This work, the author tells us in his Preface, is written mainly with a view to the examina- 
tions of the Incorporated Law Society ; but we think it is likely to attain a wider usefulness. 
It seems, so far as we can judge from the parts we have examined, tO be a careful and clear out - 
line of the principles of the common law. It is very readable; and not only students, but many 
practitioners and the public, might benefit by a perusal of its pages.’’"—Solicitors’ Journal. 


SNELL’S PRINCIPLES of EQUITY. Intended for 


the Use of Students and the Profession. Fifth Edition. To which is added 
“An Epitome of the Equity Practice.” Second Edition. By ARCHIBALD 
Brown, M.A. Edin. and Oxon., and B.C.L. Oxon., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law ; Author of “A New Law Dictionary.” Fifth Edition, 
8vo. cloth, 25s. 
* Rarely has a text-book attained more complete and rapid success than Snell's * Principles 
of Equity,’ of which a fifth edition has just been issued.""—Law Times. 


THE LAW and PRACTICE relating to PETITIONS 


in CHANCERY and LUNACY, including the Settled Estates Act, Lands 
Clauses Act, Trustee Act, Winding-Up Petitions, Petitions relating to Soli- 
citors, Infants, &c. &c. With an Appendix of Forms and Precedents. By 
SypNney E, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
[Just published. 
““ Mr. Williams's arrangement of the Procedure under his various headings, which include 
Payment Out, Trustee Relief Act, Lands Clauses Act, Settled Estates Act, and many other 
subjects of Jurisdiction which have from time to time been conferred on the Court of Chancery 
or the Lunacy Jurisdiction by special statutes is very convenient. The chapter on the Lands 
Clauses Act is especially good.” —Law Times. 


MAYNE’S TREATISE on the LAW of DAMAGES. 


By Joun D. Mayne, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; and LUMLEY 
Sur, of the Inner Temple, Q.C. Third Edition, Svo. cloth, 25s, 
“ During the twenty-two years which have elapsed since the publication of this well-known 
work, its reputation has been steadily growing, and it has long since become the recognised 
authority on the important subject of which it treats.”—Law Magazine and Review. 


THE LAW OF CORPORATIONS. 


A TREATISE onthe DOCTRINE of ULTRA VIRES ; 


being an Investigation of the Principles which Limit the Capacities, Powers, 
and Liabilities of Corporations, and more especially of Joint Stock Com- 
panies. By Sewarp Brice, M.A., LL.D., London, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 1 vol. royal Svo. 1,000 pp. cloth, 42s, 


THE LAW of PROMOTERS of PUBLIC COM- 


PANIES. By Newman Warts, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. [Lately published. 


A SELECTION of PRECEDENTS of PLEADING 


UNDER the JUDICATURE ACTS in the COMMON LAW DIVISIONS. 
With Motes Explanatory of the Different Causes of Action and Grounds of 
Defence ; and an Introductory Treatise on the Present Rules and Principles 
of Pleading, as illustrated by the various decisions down to the present time. 
By JoHN CU®NINGHAM, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; and MILes 
WALKER MartrTinson, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 
price 28s. 


A CONCISE TREATISE on PRIVATE INTERNA- 
TIONAL JURISPRUDENCE, based on the Decisions in the English Courts. 
By JoHN ALDERSON Foore, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; Chancellor’s 
Legal Medallist, and Senior Whewell Scholar of International Law, Cam- 
bridge University, 1873 : Senior Student in Jurisprudence and Roman Law 
at the Inns of Court Examination, Hilary Term, 1874. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 25s, 


THE LAW of NEGLIGENCE. By Roserr Campsett, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Advocate of the Scotch Bar. Second 
Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


“ A New Edition has appeared of Mr. Campbell's excellent work on the Law of Negli 
in which no pains have been spared in collating cases, and the style of which is clear end teaye 
Saturday Review. 
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WORKS ON SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL ARTS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experi- 


mental and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and edited, with the Author’s sanction, by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. 
Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College. The Ninth Edition; with 4 Coloured Plates and 844 Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo. price 15s. 

“ This well-known work has been before the public for sixteen years, and has now reached a ninth edition. Each new edition has contained both additions and 
revisions in accordance with the progress of science. The present edition differs from the last by an increase of subject-matter of twenty-five pages, while twenty-four 
new illustrations have been added. ‘The illustrations are extremely good, and the various subjects are discussed with a sufficient infusion of mathematics to make 
book serviceable for the use of the highest forms in schools and for scholarship and other examinations.” ACADEMY. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for GENERAL READ- 


ERS and YOUNG PERSONS ; a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formule and expressed in the language of daily life. Translated 
and edited, with the Author’s sanction, by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S. The Fourth Edition, completely revised; with 25 pages of New Matter, 
2 Coloured Plates, and 471 Woodcuts, of which 16 are New in this Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


“ We are glad to notice this volume, which will prove useful to a wide circle of readers and teachers, since it represents the amount of knowledge required for the 
matriculation examination of the London University. It is divided into eight books, treating respectively of the General Properties of Matter, Hydrostatics, Gases, 
Acoustics, Heat, Light, Magnetism, and Electricity. It is admirably illustrated, and throughout most clearly written. It ought to be in the hands of the higher classes of 
all our public schools; and if the principal facts it contains were early demonstrated by experiment to those about to become members of the profession, we should have a 
far larger number of accurate observers, and much fewer loose theories than at present.” LANCET. 


POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS, Srconp 


SeERIEs, comprising the Origin and Signification of Geometrical Axioms, the relation of Form, Shade, Colour and Harmony of Colour to Painting, 
the Origin of the Planetary System, &c. By H. HELMHOLTZ, Prof. of Physics in the Univ. of Berlin. Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. 
F.C.S. Prof. of Experimental Science, Staff College. With 17 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR HELMHOLTZ’ FIRST SERIES of LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. Translated by Professor ATKINSON, with Introduction 
by Professor TyNDALL, F.R.S. Second Edition, revised ; with 51 Woodcuts, uniform with the Second Series. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE; a Series of detached Essays, 


Addresses, and Reviews. By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. Sixth Edition, revised and augmented. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Jounn Tynopatt, LL.D. D.C.L. 


F.R.S. Sixth Edition (Thirteenth Thousand), thoroughly revised and enlarged ; with Frontispiece and 123 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. By T. M. Goopreve, M.A. 


— ras Lecturer on Applied Mechanics at the Royal School of Mines. New Edition, rewritten and enlarged ; with 342 Woodcuts. 
rown 8vo. 6s. 


MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and 


Practical. Part I. Chemical Physics. Sixth Edition, revised, with Additions, by H. MACLEOD, F.C.S. With 274 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


MILLERS ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. Part II. Inorganic 


Chemistry. Sixth Edition, revised throughout, with Additions by C. E. GROVES. With 376 Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. 


MILLERS ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. Part III. Fifth 


Edition, revised, and for the most part rewritten, by H. E. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. and C. E. GROVES, F.C.S. The Chemistry of Carbon 
Compounds, or Organic Chemistry, in Two Sections. Section I. Hydrocarbons, Alcohols, Ethers, Aldehides, and Paraffinoid Acids; with 20 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 6d. Section II. completion, is in the press, 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED BRANCHES 


of OTHER SCIENCES. By HENRY WATTS, F.R.S., Editor of the Journal of the Chemical Society, assisted by eminent Scientific and 
Practical Chemists. 7 vols. S8vo. £10 16s. 6d. ’ 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, completing the Record of Chemical 


Discovery to the year 1877. In Two Parts, ParrlI. 8vo. price 36s. Part II., completion, in the Press. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES ; 


Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. The Seventh Edition, completely revised and greatly enlarged by ROBERT 
HUNT, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records, assisted by F. W. RUDLER, F.G.S., and by numerous Contributors. With above 2,604 Woodcuts. 
4 vols. medium 8vo. price £7 7s. 


On ARTIFICIAL MANURES, their Chemical Selection and 


Scientific Applications to Agriculture ; a Series of Lectures given at the Experimental Farm, Vincennes. By GEORGES VILLE. Translated 
and edited by W. CROOKES, F.R.S. V.P.C.S. With 31 Illustrations, 8vo. 21s. 


A TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. By the late Sir W. Farrsarry, 


Bart. C.E. Fourth Edition, with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo. 25s. 


A HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY. By R. §. Currey, Member 


Inst. C.E., Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 182 Woodcuts, and 18 Lithographic 
Plates of Apparatus. 8vo. 163, 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


On Saturday, March 5, will be published, in Two Volumes, crown 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


REMINISCENCES. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


_ by JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 


Formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


CONTENTS :-— 
Votume I, Votume II, 
James CartyLe of Ecclefechan. Lord JEFFREY. 
Epwarp Irvine. JanE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Appendix :—Sovurney; WorDsworTH. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By J. A. FROUDE, M.A. Cabinet Edition, with a New Preface and a New Supplementary Chapter. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 183. 


WILLIAM LAW, Nonjuror and Mystic, Author of “ A Serious 


Call,’ &c. a Sketch of his Life, Character, and Opinions, By the Rev. J. H. OVERTON, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. By the late Watrer Bagenor, 


M.A. Univ. Coll. London, Uniform with “ Literary Studies” and “ Economic Studies,” by the same Author. 8vo. 12s. 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. ADAM SMITH. LORD PALMERSTON. 

LORD BROUGHAM. LORD ALTHORP. THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
MR. GLADSTONE. THE PRINCE CONSORT. MR. LOWE. 

WILLIAM PITT. LORD LYNDHURST. M. GUIZOT. 

BOLINGBROKE. MR. COBDEN. PROFESSOR CAIRNES. 

SIR G. C. LEWIS. MR. DISRAELI. 


Dr. ZELLER’S PRE-SOCRATIC SCHOOLS, a History of Greek 
Philosophy from the Earliest Period to the Time of Socrates. Translated by S. F. ALLEYNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 
May also be had, in the same Series :— 
ZELLER’S STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEPTICS, 15s. 
ZELLER’S PLATO and the OLDER ACADEMY, 18s. 
ZELLER’S SOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS, 10s. 6d. 


BURIED ALIVE; Ten Y f Penal Servi- Epochs of Ancient History. - 
tie in Sera. ‘Trane fom ihe ty | ROME and CARTHAGE ; the PUNIC WARS. 


Von Tuto, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. By R. Boswortn Ssrrn, M.A. Assistant-Master at Harrow School. Fep. 
8vo. with 9 Maps and Plans, price 2s. 6d, 


TURKISH ARMENIA and EASTERN ASIA Epochs of Modern History. 
MINOR. By the Rev. Henry Fansnawe Tozer, M.A. F.R.G.S. Tatorof} FREDERICK the GREAT and the SEVEN 


Exeter C With 5 full- 3. 
and Map, YEARS’ WAR. By F. W. Lonemay, Ballioi College, Oxford: Author of 
**A Pocket Dictionary of the German and English Languages.” Fecp. 8vo. 


The FLIGHT of the LAPWING; awd with 2 Coloured Maps, 2s. 6d. 
“ofc Jottings in Ching, a Yon. Hesny Nout | HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Conclusion 


Snore, R.N. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 2 Maps and a Plan, 15s. of the Great War in 1815 


5. By Spencer WALPOLE. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
1815 =_— (Second Edition, revised), price 36s. Vou. III. 1832—1841, 
price 
CATES’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Third Edition, completed to the Present Time, with nearly 400 new Memoirs EWALD’ S HISTORY of ISRA EL. Trans- 
and Notices. 8vo. 28s. lated from the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. with Preface by R, Mar- 
TINEAU, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE,| The CHANTRY OWL and other Verses ; 


MYTHOLOGY, and RELIGION. By F. Max Miurr, K.M. &e. Seebener being a Revised Edition of “ Poems of Later Years,” with Additions. By 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 163. Henry SEWELL Stokes, Author of “ The Vale of Lanherne.” Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. | Phe, VENTILATION of DWELLING 


By F. Max Mitrer, K.M. &c. Professor of Comparative Philology at PLACES. By F. Epwarps, Jun. Second Edition, with 106 Figures, Royal 
Oxford. New Edition, with 29 Woodcuts. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 16s, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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